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OUR DUMB TEACHERS. 

STRONG AND FAITHFUL. 

S is a beautiful story of an 
elephant engaged in battle 
the plains of India. He 
was a standard-bearer, 
and carried on his huge 
back the royal ensign, 
the rallying-point of the 
Poona host. 
^ At the beginning of 
' the fight he lost his 
master; the mahout, or 
driver, had just given 
him the word to halt, 
when he received a f^ital wound and fell to the 
ground, where he lay under a heap of slain. 
The obedient elephant stood still while the 
battle closed round him and the standard he 
carried. But he never stirred a foot, refusing 
either to advance or retire as the conflict be- 
came hotter and fiercer, until the Mahrattas, 
seeing the standard still flying steadily in its 
place, refused to believe that they were being 
beaten, and rallied again and again round 
the colours. And all this while, anrfd the din 
of battle, the patient animal stood, straining its 
ears to catch the sound of that voio^ it would 
never hear again. 

At length the tide of conquest left the field 
deserted ; the Mahrattas swept on in pursuit of 
the flying foe; but the elephaiit, like a rock, 
stood there, with the dead aiy^: dying around, 
and the ensign waving in its lUace. 

For three days and nights it remained where 
its master had giv^ the command to 'halt.* 
No bribe or threat could move it. They then 
sent to a village one hundred miles away, aild 
brought the mahout's little son ; the noble hero 
seemed then to remember how his di'iver had 
Eometimes given his authority to the little child, 
and immediately, with all the shattered trappings 
clanging as he went, paced quietly and slowly 
away — another dumb teacher of fidelity, uniting 
in his master's service the strength of a lion, the 
docility of a horse, and the faithfulness of a dog. 

BE REAL. 
Strive to he, not to seem; 
One is truth, the other dream. 



'RASCAL ROB.' 

EASCAL ROB was a Raven, and the hero 
of a story which is told to prove how 
very shy these cautious birds are of guns and 
gunpowder. 

The owner of a large farmyard used to lay 
a train of com for the sparrows and small birds, 
and when numbers of them came down to feed 
he fired along the Ime from his hiding-place in 
a bam, killing generally half the number feeding. 
'Rascal Rob' had free run of the farm, but 
whenever he saw his master commg ^vith a gun 
he hurried oflf to hide himself out of range of the 
dreadful weapon. 

As soon, however, as the report of the gun 
died away, 'Rascal* came out bold as ever, 
pounced on a dead sparrow, and carried it off 
to eat at leisure. S. 



HUGO GROTIUS, THE LEARNED 
DUTCHMAN. 

TRUTH is stranger than fiction.* The won- 
derful escapes of some of the slaves from 
their hard and cniel masters in America a cen- 
tury ago m^y well induce ns to think so. 

Onef^ poor 'fellow got away by being packed in 
a box, and sent hundreds of miles by the common 
carrier! 

But Hugo Grotius long before had escaped 
from prison in quite as wonderful a manner. 

Hugo was bom at Delft on the lOtb of April, 
1583. His father was very anxious ^thaf his 
son should obtain a good education, and em- 
ployed the best masters to instract him. Hugo 
was not unmindfid of the care bestowed upon 
him. So industrious was . 1^ that, when only 
eight years old, he was able to compose poetry 
in the Latin language"! and when .fourteen he 
was able to deliver public lectures oil mathematics, 
law, and philosophy. 

At this early age, as a reward for his great 
industry, he obtained the applause of the most 
eminent men of the time, and was deemed a 
prodigy of learning. 

In 1598, when only fifteen years of age, he 
was taken by the Dutch Ambassador to France, 
where he was introduced to the king, Henry IV., 
who was so pleased with Hugo that he pre- 
sented him with his own portrait and a gold 
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chain. While in France he had conferred upon 
him the degree of Doctor of Laws ; and on 
retuniing to his native place, althougli then only 
seventeen, he commenced to practise as an 
advocate in the law courts. He was in the 
same year appointed to an important office, in 
preference to several learned men who had ap- 
plied for the post. Then he became Advocate- 
General of the Treasury for Holland and Zea- 
land; and then, in 1613, he obtained a seat in 
the Parliament of Holland. 

A fishing dispute having occurred between the 
Dutch and English, the latter claiming an exclu- 
sive right of fishing in the Greenland seas, 
Grotius was sent to England to endeavour to 
adjust the dispute. He was received with 
honour and kindness by King James, before 
whom he fearlessly and faithfully pleaded his 
country's rights. 

But Grotius was not a time-server. He would 
and did oppose his own Government when in 
the wrong. He was an honest man first, and 
then a statesman. His honesty caused him 
to be thrown into prison. He would not consent 
to sacrifice his religious principles at the biddmg 
of the Government, who sentenced him to per- 
petual imprisonment 

After remaining in prison a year and a half 
his wife contrived an ingenious way to obtain 
his escape. She persuaded him to get into a 
large chest, which she sent out of the prison 
under the pretence of sending off a load of books, 
to prevent her husband killing himself with 
hard study. A servant, who was entrusted 
with the secret, accompanied the box to a friend's 
house. 

On the box being opened Grotius was found 
quite uninjured. He then dressed himself like a 
mason, and carrying in his hands a rule, trowel, 
and other tools, he walked through the Market- 
place, and stepping into a boat was taken to 
Antwerp, where he arrived on the 22nd of 
March, 1621. 

When the escape of Grotius was discovered 
his wife avowed that she had a.ssbted hun, which 
confession caused her to be imprisoned, but she 
was afterwards released. 

Grotius, who had escaped to France, we may 
well believe, w^as overjoyed to see his wife again. 

Louis XIII., the French monarch, received 
him most kindly, and permitted him to remain 



in his country as long as he desired. Christina. 
Queen of Sweden, however, knowing the talents 
and honesty of Grotius, invited him in 1634 to 
her court, and made him her counsellor, and 
aftcrw'ards sent him as her ambassador to France. 

While Grotius was thus busy in public affairs 
he employed his spare hours in the composition 
of books, some of which are much read and 
valued by the learned men of our day. Being a 
sincere Christian, and anxious that others should 
become Christians, he wrote several religious 
works, which have been translated into other 
languages, and will be read as long as true 
Christian learning is valued. 

He finished his work in 1645, after a life of 
earnest effort to make the world better than he 
found it His remains were carried to Delft 
and placed in the tomb of his parents, over 
which a truthful inscription might have been 
placed : ' Here lie the remains of a trutliful son 
and a good man.' J. J. 

MOTHER'S OLD NURSE. 

OLD Pauline in her cottage 
Sits^ patient all day long ; 
She cannot walk about the fields. 
Or hear the sweet birds' song : 
Yet, deaf and lame, her eyes are bright — 
How thankful Pauline is for sight ! 

When Gertie from her garden 

The freshest roses brings. 
And ripe red fruit * for Nnrsey dear,' 
With many beauteous things, 
Then Pauline smiles, and you should see 
How beautiful her face can be ! 

She says, ' God jnade them, darling. 

So exquisiteljr fair. 
To gladden with their beauty. 
And scent the balmy air ; 
He gave me sight, and I behold M. 
His goodness, more than can be told. 

He taught you to be loving. 

And bring His gifts to me, 
And daily do I thank Him 
That I have eyes to see : 
My troubles past seem few and small ; 
His merdes far outweigh them all.' 

Rbho. 
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NATURE'S COMPxVSS. 

IN tlie vast prairies of the Texas a little plant 
is always to be found, which, under all 
circumstances of climate, change of weather, 
rain, frost, or sunshine, invariably tnms its leaves 
and flowers towards the north. The solitary 
traveller, when making his way across those 
trackless wilds without a star or compass to 
direct him, finds an unerring guide in this 
humble plant, and is, moreover, certain that it 
will not mislead him. 

THE PEACEMAKER. 

CIIArXER 1. THE VILLAGE. 

IT was Christmas Eve. The great feast was 
coming near once more, with its gifts of 
love, and peace, and holy memories. So said 
the voices of the bells. How heartily their 
sound rushed forth from the old grey tower of 
tlie village church ; how merrily it entered into 
the homes of the poor and rich alike ; how tri- 
uiTii)hantly it rose high, high into the sunset 
brightness, as if bearing again to the far land 
the Christmas song — * Glory I Peace!* And 
not in vain. Men, passing through the village - 
streets on their way from work, looked up to 
the ivy -covered tower standing out darkly 
against the red gloam in the west, and said to 
each other, *A merry Christmas!' Children 
going from house to house to help in the uni- 
versal task of * dressing up ' their cottage -homes 
with evergreens, repeated the greeting that, they 
said, the chimes had taught them. The sick 
and aged, lying wearily waiting for their last 
day, listened to the well-known sounds, and 
felt, for a little while, a return of the Christmas 
joy that had come to them years before. And 
the sorrowful, the heavy-hearted, heard ; and to 
some the voices of the bells came with a great 
consolation. But not to all. Yet, on the whole, 
it was a ' merry Christmas * that was greeting 
the little village of AshdelL 

The villagers were determined to make the 
most of their holiday. The snow, lying thinly 
scattered on the roads and meadow-lands, was a 
pleasant reminder of the Christmases of olden 
times, when, as their fathers had told them, the 
coimtry had lain buried for days and weeks 
under snowy drifts. The frost, cold and chill as 
it might be, only made the passing footsteps 



ring more cheerily on the hard ground, while 
the fires burnt brighter, and the cottage -homes 
were the more comfortable, in the contrast. The 
glory of the sky in the west, where the sun had 
but lately set, was a promise of a bright day on 
the morrow ; and the stars that were beginning 
to appear in the east, did not they recall the 
Christmas long ago, when, in a land far away, 
shepherds were watching their flocks by night ? 

Talking of these and such-like things, a group 
of men and women had gathered round the wide, 
old-fashioned fireplace of a comfortable cottage. 
Half cheerfully, half sadly, they spoke of the old 
times that, at such moments, came back to us 
all so clearly. They told each other, in their 
simple language, stories of many a past Christ- 
mas ; oftenest returning to the time, forty or 
fifty years ago, when they themselves had been 
cluldren, as if afraid to think too much on the 
intermediate years. It is so with us alL In 
later times the home circle has been broken, and 
a new Christmas guest has come, not always 
terrible, but always sad, always solemn — the 
Angel of Death. To child-like recollections, 
to child-like thoughts, let us turn when years are 
heavy upon us, and sorrows gather round us; 
they will make us more like Him of whom we 
know that ' to us a Child is bom.' 

A quick step, treading the little garden 
path, made the speakers look up ; and before the 
new-comer had knocked at the door, two or three 
voices had said, ' 'Tis the parson ! ' and as he 
cntereil the cottage a chair was placed in the 
most comfortable comer of the fireside, and, not 
unwillingly, he took possession of it 

' I really could not pass your door, Mrs. 
Paton,* he said, as he sat down, ' after my long 
walk over the common — cold enough it was, I can 
tell you ! — your fire was so tempting. And, be- 
sides, I wanted to wish you all a happy Christ- 
mas. I may not have a chance of speaking to 
all of you to-morrow.* 

' Thank ye. sir, the same to you, and many 
of them,* was the answer heartily made by those 
present. 

The clergyman went on speaking — 'This 
is my first Christmas at Ashdell, and I am 
very pleased to find how much the season is 
thought of among you. I like to see old Christ- 
mas customs kept up. Christmas bells, and 
Christmas waits, and Christmas meetmgs, when 
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tliey are properly oLserv'ed, are excellent things. 
They help us to remember what we sometimes 
are tempted to forget — the first Christmas of all.' 

* We, most of us, set great store by Christmas, 
sir,* said an old man ; ' all the parish does, 
except, maybe, old Andrew Williams. He does 
not like it at all.* 

'Andrew Williams I' repeated Mr. Ernshaw. 
* Very likely not I wish he would ; it would 
be better for him.* 

The clergyman had had many uncomfortable 
thoughts about this Andrew Williams for some 
time past. He was well spoken of as an honest 
tradesman, and a good neighbour, and most 
regular in his attendance at church. But he 
was a gloomy, sad old man ; irritable at times, 
and so reserved, that though Mr. Krnshaw had 
often tried to discover the cause of the shadow 
that seemed thro^^'n upon his hfe, he had failed. 

* Andrew WiHianiB, sir,* resumed the man 
who had first spoken of him, ' has been a queer 
man in some ways since liis boy went off, and 
that's nine or ten years back. He was uiore 
knocked down by that than he was when his 
wife died.' 

* His son ? * said the clergyman ; * I did not 
know he had lost one.* 

' Likely enough yon didn't, sir ; Andrew's 
not partial to talking about his own affairs. 
I've known him to go into a passion if anybody 
has- so much as asked after poor Charley.* 

' la his son dead ? ' asked ]Mr., Enishaw. 

* Y«, sir ; that's to say, the last time I asked 
aliotitrhira, old Andrew said he didn't see what 
business it was of mine whether he had lost a 
son or not : and I took that to mean, sir, how 
that Charley's dead.* 

' Why did the old man dislike speaking of 
liim ? * asked the clergyman. Did he leave 
against his wish?' 

* One can hardly say tliat, sir, seeing he 
turned the poor lad out of doors. But you see, 
Charley man-ied against his will. A good girl 
she was, and respectable, too ; but the old man 
had set his heart on another one for his boy, 
and as soon as he knew for certain that Jane 
Fumey was to be his daughter-in-law, he just 
told the poor lad that he should never come 
inside his door till he'd given her up. He 
couldn't do that, for he was regularly promised 
to her, and the end of it v.as he got married all 



in a hurry and went off all in a hurry from 
Ashdell, and we've never seen anything of them 
since.* 

* A sad business,' said Mr. Ernshaw ; ' no 
wonder old Andrew is changed. I am going 
over just to say " A merry Christmas ** to him, 
so good evening to you all.' 

* That son of his is alive,* said the ^clergyman 
to himself, as he left the cottage ; and an un- 
forgiving spirit has made him what he is. No 
wonder he hates Christmas. And Mr. Ernshaw 
walked with quick step towards Andrew Wil- 
liams' house. 

It was a bright winter's evening. The echo 

of the chimes, that still rang imweariedly, was 

mixed with the voices of children returning from 

the woods with evergreens, and with the distant 

notes of a carol, sung by some of the boys who 

were still lingering in a copse at some little 

distance. Mr. Enifihaw stopped to listen, and 

i was standing still, trying to catch the words of 

I the hymn, when a group of very young children 

I came up to liim. They had been, like their 

elders, gathering evei-greons. Their tiny hands 

were full of sprays of yew and laurel, while they 

were having a playful strife for the only bit of 

holly they had been tall enough to reach. 

' Why, little ones,* said the clergyman, * what's 
all this talking about ? Not quarrelling, surely I 
Who ever heard of quarrelling on Christmas 
Eve ? * And, with a few merry words to each, 
he soon put an end to the little disturbance. 
* Now, children, who can tell me what you 
ought to be doing to-day? What did the 
angels do one Christmas-time, very long ago ? * 

* Sing,' said one of the little ones. 

* To be sure, and so shall you. Now, — 

" While shepherds watch their flocks by night.*" 

Giving them the starting-note of one of the 
simple tunes they had learned at school, he 
made them sing ; listening \y\\k a quiet smile as 
the little childish voices uttered, in almost baby- 
speech, the Christmas song that has been sung 
year after year by many, — how many I — who 
speak no more on earth. Yet in heaven they 
sing, we trust, the angels' song again. 

When the hymn was ended IMr. Ernshaw sent 
the children home with brightened looks, and 
walked quickly on to the house he was going to 
visit (To he continued,) 
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'^ Sing/ said one of the^little ones. 
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THE DEER. 

HALF hidden in the tangled brake 
Watches the listening deer, 
Prepared a hasty bound to make 

Should threatened ill appear. 
With head erect, bo proudly stands. 
Where he the distance far commands. 

The blue-bells tremble on their stems, 

As soft winds whisper low ; 
The violets, wet with golden gems. 

Their tender beauty show : 
But watching still, his guard he'll keep : 
No beauty tempts him now to sleep. 

Ah, little feet, that through life's way, 

With dangers lurking round. 
So oft inclined to go astray. 

Thus watchful should be found. 
When conscience sleeps, and anger bums. 
Think of the deer amid the ferns. 

He no. 




THE PEACEMAKER. 
[Continued from page 7.) 

^T was a pretty little place, far superior 
to the ordinary cottages of the vil- 
lagers. On one side, separated from 
the house by a small lawn, was the 
carpenter's shop, in CU'hich Andrew's 
family had worked for several gene- 
rations — a long, low building, lighted 
with windows on all sides, and sur- 
rounded by a yard, well filled with piles 
of cut and uncut timber. The garden, gay 
with flower-beds and standard roses, was 
made cheerfid, even now, by the glossy leaves 
of laurel and the berry -covered holly-buslios ; 
but the cottage looked dark and dcsoln^c' 
In a general way the glow- from the fire in 
Andrew's sitting - room streamed pleasantly 
across the laurel-bushes into the road ; but this 
evening no light shone into the dusky street, 
and the window, usually so bright, was only a 
little less dark than the shuttered casement on 
the other side of the door. As Mr. Emshaw 
walked up tlie garden, Andrew Williams opened 
the door. 

' I made sure it was you, Mr. Emshaw^ ; I 
knew your step, and I'm glad you're come ; I 



was getting lonesome for want of a bit of com- 
pany.' 

' I am glad my visit has happened at the 
right time,* said the clergyman, following the 
old man into a room that had always seemed to 
him a picture of comfort, but now looked dreary 
in the dim light of a small, choked-up fire. 
* This isn't a time to be feeling lonesome, 
Andrew. A merry Christmas I ' 

'I've heard that said a good many times 
before to-day,' said Andrew, seating himself in 
his favourite bee-hive chair, and motioning to 
his visitor to take a similar one on the opposite 
side of the hearth ; * a good many times I've 
heard that, and I've been puzzling myself to 
find out the sense of it To my mind Christ- 
mas is just the dullest time of the whole year 
round.' 

' I am very sorry to hear you say so,' said 
the clergyman. ' I think I can understand how 
it may be a sad time to some people, but they 
must be very unhappy to feel it so — very un- 
happy, indeed, not to get some comfort out of 
Christmas.' 

* And without being very unhappy,' said the 
old man, half sulkily, * I should think that a 
person might get tired of all the foolery that's 
been going on this day. There's all the boys in 
the place idling their time away picking holly 
and such nibbish, and plaguing me to buy it. 
Not 1 1 As if I could eat my dinner any the 
better for having the place stuck up with leaves 
and thorns I I've no patience with it. It's all 
very well for them to get their friends together 
and make Christmas an excuse for taking an 
extra holiday.' 

* You mean,' internipted Mr. Emshaw, ' that 
to those who can have no more happy family 
meetings here, the sight of such things is pain- 
Ail. Well, perhaps it is just for the moment. 
But I think one soon gets over that feeling, and 
then it is pleasant to see others enjoying what we 
can remember.* 

' I can't say I find it so, sir,' said Andrew ; 
' it just makes me feel more lonesome than I do 
at other times : and there's no need of that. 
Maybe you don't know so much about it as I 
do, and I hope you never will.* 

'Don't I?' said the clergyman. 'Don't I 
know what it is to sit alone and think of those 
that are gone away ? Don't I know what it is 
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to listen to every sound, and almost fancy that 
voices I used to hear are speaking to me again ? 
Indeed I do; and I tell you so, Andrew, to 
make you feel that I can understand what you 
have to hear. But at times like this the thoughts 
of tlie dead ought to he happy ones ; it makes one 
feel so near to them to think that Christmas is as 
much to them as it is to us who are still living.' 

* My poor old missis thought a mighty deal 
about Christmas/ said Andrew, sadly; 'she 
was always for making a fuss about it. 'Twas 
curious she should have died at Christmas 
time.* 

' Pleasant for her/ said Mr. Emshaw. * Was 
it long ago ? ' 

* Ten years the 21st of this month. 'Twas 
an evening such as this : she lay on that couch, 
sir, looking out at the sun setting, and all of a 
sudden the beUs began to ring, and she sat up 
to listen. " Andrew," she said, " hark to the 
words they say : * Peace on earth, goodwill to 
men/ Promise to listen to them when I'm dead, 
Andrew/' And I promised her I would, just 
to satisfy her ; for, of course, sir, 'twas only her 
fancy that the beUs made any words ; and in 
another minute or two she was dead.' 

* Poor thing I And was your boy alive 
then?' 

' My boy, sir ? I don't remember that I ever 
said I had a boy.' 

' No,* said the clergyman, 'you never did ; 
but I heard in the village you had lost a son.' 

* Do you believe everything you hear in this 
place, sir ? I'd advise you not ; they're dread- 
ful gossips, these people.' 

The old man stopped abruptly, and was 
silent 

' It's a cool night,' he said at length ; and, 
taking up the poker, he stirred the dull fire 
tin he had contrived to raise a little flame. By 
its light the clergyman could see how changed 
his whole appearance was. Christmas must 
truly have brought with it bitter thoughts to 
the depressed, wearied-looking old man. 

'After all,' he resumed, 'what's the use of 
trying to keep it to myself? I'm not ashamed 
of it If you heard that my boy went against 
my wil], that's true. If yon heard that I 
turned him out of my house, that's true. And 
if you heard that I don't know whether he's 
alive or dead, that's true. It's all true enough.' 



'And sad enough,' said Mr. Emshaw; 'so 
sad that you ought to tremble with the fear that 
it may be too late to put an end to such a 
miserable state of things, and to begin a happier 
one.* 

* Never I never I ' said the father, bitterly ; 'the 
old times can never come back again. The old 
times when my boy was- a little, loving child ; 
when I looked forward to having him always 
for a comfort to his mother and me, till our time 
was come. Never again I She's dead, and he's 
away. If he's dead, too, he died without my 
forgiving him ; and if he's alive, he's living 
without it. It's bad for me to bear some- 
times ; but I can't alter it, and I wouldn't if I 
could.' 

' Don't say so, Andrew,' said Mr. Emshaw ; 

* rather hope that he may yet " arise and go to 
his father." ' 

' I can quote Scripture, too,' said the old man. 

* And mine's as trae as yours : " Honour thy 
father and thy mother," though it does seem 
pretty much forgotten now-a-days.' 

* You make it very difficult for your son to 
remember and act upon it,' replied the clergy- 
man. 

' Maybe,' said the old man, gloomily ; ' but I 
shouldn't have thought to hear a parson take a 
bad son's part against his father.' 

* Indeed I do not,* said Mr. Ernshaw. ' I do 
not pretend to decide as to the right or the 
wrong of the case, not knowing all the circum- 
stances. All I say is, that for every sin there is 
forgiveness; there must be, or, Andrew, how 
will you and I meet the hour of our death? 
And if there is foi^giveness with God, surely there 
ought to be between man and man ? * 

' If he cared for my forgiveness, he'd ask for 
it,' returned Andrew. 

' And did he never ? ' asked Mr. Emshaw. 

' Why, yes, he did once, when he thought he 
could be forgiven on his own terms. He wrote 
me a letter from the place he went to after I 
sent him off. And I wrote back just three lines, 
and told him if he liked to come without that 
woman — his wife, I meant — he might.' 

' If his wife had no more influence over him 
than yours seems to have had over you, she 
would not have prevented his return,* said Mr. 
Emshaw. 

Andrew looked up quickly. 
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* YouVe no right to say that, Mr. Erashaw ; 
no one has a right to say that of me. However 
had I may have heen — and had enough I have 
heen, God knows, — I was always loving to my 
wife, my poor, dead wife.' 

And the old man leant wearily in his chair, as 
if quite worn out. 

The clergyman heard a low soh. 

* My friend, my poor friend,* he said, * you 
must not think me imkind ; I am grieved indeed 
for you. Perhaps what I said may have sounded 



harsh ; hut I said it only to try, for your wife's 
sake, to impress her last words on you. Do as 
she would like you to do now ; take home your 
son, forgiven and loved as when he was a little 
child. I heg you to do it, for your own hap- 
piness. Hark ! There are the same Christmas 
hells that your wife heard on her deathbed, and 
they are bringing the same Christmas message 
to you as to her ; " Peace on earth, goodwill to 

men : " ' 

{To be continued.) 
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'WHERE THERE'S A WILL THERE'S 
A WAY.' 

WHEN Bishop Anderson was working in 
South America there was a place in 
the southern comer of his diocese where the 
Indians had no missionary settled among them, 
nothing hut an occasional visit, yet they regularly 
met together for service, and as they were too 
poor to provide lights, one Red man had learnt 
the Prayer-hook by heart, and used to repeat it 
aloud to the rest, who joined in the responses as 
far as they could by memory. Truly, * Where 
there's a will there's a way.' 



'IN THY NAME.' 

J usT Judge of all the earth, 
E very heart beholding, 
S ave me — every thought 
U nto Thee unfolding. 
S ave me, Holy Jesus I 

C ieanse me, pitying Saviour ! 
H ear my sorrowing cry. 
R edeemer, Lord and Master, 
I n Thy love draw nigh. 
S ave me, Blessed Jesus I 
T Thy Cross I fly. 
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room-maid, who was stitching in the next room; 
the Httle rhyme broaght a light to her facew*hile 
a sigh rose to her Hps. 

'A word in season how good it is I' And this 
was the word to Emma, who had been puzzling 
those two days over her duty in life. 

Ought she to give up a good place and go 
and nurse Uncle Joe, the good-for-nought of the 
family, who had disgraced them all years ago, 
and ran ofif to AustraHa, and had now come back 
sick and wi*etched to die in London lodgings ? 

To be sure he had no one else to care for him, 
and he had written for her to come ; but was 
it reason for her to throw up the comfortable 
place for such a one as him ? Her married 
sister said, ' No ; he had made his bed and he 
must lie on it; and if Emma once lost her situ- 
ation it would put off her marriage to John 
Sanders, now fixed for Christmas twelvemonth, 
and altogether ruin her.* What was to be 
done? 

Emma was very unhappy; not wishful to be 
rash or foolish, yet with yearnings towards 
wrotehed and sick Uncle Joe, who had sent her 
so pitiful a message. 

* Come and help me to die,' he had written. 
Then little Miss Annabel's rhyme had cleared 
away the mists. Emma would do her best, 
nurse Uncle Joe, and leave the rest — the chance 
of having her place filled up, the weariness of her 
sister Martha's lamentations, and the reproaches 
of such friends as only respect those who do well 
to themselves. So, with many regr«|s from her 
mistress, she left her comfortable place and 'went 
straight to Uncle Joe's wretched lodgings in 
London. He was overjoyed to see her. Some 
one yet cared for him in the wide, crowded 
world. 

* And it isn't Martha,' he said resentfully; ' she 
wouldn't so much as come up from Woolwich 
to see her dead father's brother in his last 
days!' 

* There, uncle ; never mind,' said Emma, 
soothingly. ' Martha has a family of little ones 
and can't easily leave them, while I'm only one, 
you see.' 

'One suits me best, then,' said Uncle Joe, 
more quietly, and dropped off to sleep. 

Emma was a thorough worker in all things. 
She never put her hand to the plough and looked 
back. Now she was Uncle Joe's nurse she 



washed for him, made him comfortable, read to 
him, talked to him, and behaved as if this was 
her chosen lot in life. She did her best, in fact, 
and left the rest And it looked an uncomfortable 
rest at present Her mistress, findmg Uncle Joe's 
illness a lingering one, had been compelled to fill 
up the place of schoolroom-maid ; on hearing 
which Martha Avrote a reproachful letter to her 
sister, and John Sanders a melancholy one — 
now he should never get her back in his neigh- 
bourhood I 

Emma could not help crying a little the day 
those two letters came, and Uncle Joe saw her 
red eyes and would know the cause. She 
tried to laugh it off, but at last the truth came 
out Uncle Joe raised himself in bed with un- 
usual energy, * What's the rhyme I hear you 
a-singing of mornings V he asked. 

Emma thought his mind wandered a little, but 
she said, ' It is, '' Do your best and leave the 
rest" • 

* Aye,* said the sick man. * WeU, you've done 
your best nursing me ; now go on, and leave the 
rest to Him and to me.' 

'Yes, I will,' said Emma, cheerily. She 
would not for the world have the poor man's 
last hours distracted by her troubles. It was 
sad enough for him to die thus after his weary, 
wasted life, though, to her joy, he now showed 
many signs of thinking seriously of the world 
beyond, even asking Sioma to fetch the clergy- 
man (o whose diur^h'fiha went on Sunday to 
visit him. He sdi^t her out of the room when he 
came, . and seemed far happier for his visit. 
Little words of repentance and hope dropping 
slowly and at long intervals from the lips of 
wildy thoughtless Uncle Joe, gave Emma great 
comfort. If his body must die, at least she 
could now hope his soul might live. He was 
very grateful to her for her tendance, and died 
blessing her. 

Emma felt very lonely when she returned from 
seeing Unde Joe laid in the ground. She had 
grown to love him, and as long as he lived she 
had had enough to do nursing him : but now ! all 
such fond cares were at an end, and there seemed 
nothing but trouble beyond. 

John Sanders had sprained his leg and was 
unable to work, and Martha had written her 
another vexatious letter, offering, it seemed a 
little grudgingly, a home in her house till her 
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swter could get a fresh place, but more than 
hinting that she would have a difficulty in ob- 
taining one at all after her foolishness in leaving 
the last ' to nurse a pauper who has drained all 
your little savings, I expect' The language 
was coarse and unfeeling, but it was true Emma 
had lavished her hard-won earnings on the sick 
uncle — she could not see him want in his last 
moments. 

She was meditating over her dark future 
when Mr. Gray, the clergyman, came in with 
another gentleman, carrying a paper in his hand. 

* I have brought your uncle's will,* said the 
former. Emma started. 

* Uncle Joe's will ! WTiat had he to leave ?' 
'Are you aware of its purport?' asked Mr. 

Gray. 

* No-o,* stammered the girl; * he had nothing 
to leave.* 

* I beg your pardon,' said his companion. ' I 
am a lawyer and possess his papers. He has a 
considerable property in Australia, which is all 
left to you if, as I conclude, you are Emma 
Deane, his niece.' 

Poor Emma ! she trembled and stared. The 
good news was too much for her. They read 
the will, and it was all true, dated a few weeks 
after her instalment as his nurse. * In token of 
his love for one who had shown true love for 
him,' the money was left, said the will * And I 
thought him penniless I' said Emma. Well, she 
had done her best, and the rest had been well left 
to Qod and the repentant man. 

John Sanders and Emma were married very 
shortly. There was nothing to delay them now, 
since the lawyer had said the best thing to do 
was for Emma Deane to go at once with her 
husband to take possession of the Australian 
property. 

* Who would have thought of his having 
money?' said Martha, surprised at the turn affairs 
had taken. ' After all, Emma, it was the best 
thing for yourself nursing the poor old fellow.' 

* Aye, but I never thought of that,' said 
Emma, very truly. 

No, indeed : she had simply done what she 
thought right and best from a higher point of 
view ; and in all thankfulness and humility she 
accepted her good fortime, feeling that God did 
indeed care for those who put their trust in 
Him. F. 



'FINE GOLD.' 

A GOLDSMITH was one day meltmg 
some gold in a crucible. As he bent 
over it to see if it was fully purified, I could 
fancy I heard the liquid gold with reproacliful 
voice upbraiding him, saying, * O man ! why 
did you take me out of the earth, where I was 
at least quiet and at peace, to put me on to 
this fierce fire ?* And the refiner answered, * If 
you had remained in the earth you would never 
have been fit for the kingly croi^n into which I 
am fashioning you.' . 

Earthly sorrows rightly borne fit the soul for 
heaven. 



I 



OUR DUMB TEACHERS. 

A FEARLESS LEAP. 

^ BIG ship was lying in the mouth 

of the Medway — I think it was 

the Great Easlem, when she was 

taking in telegraph cable, long 

^ years ago now, and there w^as a 

•y handsome black retriever dog on 

ird ; who he belonged to, or whether 

always lived on board the ship, I 

«>«ow not, but there he was, very happy 

and contented, and a great favourite, I dare say, 

with all the offic^i*^ and crew. ., 

One day, when he was running about the 
upper deck, there was a sudden surprise and 
commotion — a man had fallen into the water. 
The dog seemed to know perfectly what had 
happened, and though the upper deck was fifty 
feet from the waves he was overboard in an 
instant, and took a flying leap after the sinking 
man ; whom he succeeded in reaching, and they 
were both saved by the ship's boats. 

It was a daring jump for even a dog to 
make, but the noble animal seemed to have no 
idea of fear or of shirking danger : he did the 
right thing at the right moment, without fear or 
thought of consequences. 

People often lose the opportunity of doing a 
great and noble good by waiting to consider 
if it is their business, or if the risk and danger are 
not too great — a dumb animal can be a bright 
example. We must fear nothing in the path of 
duty; nothing but sin and wrong-doing. 

H.C. 
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THE ICEBERGS OF LABRADOR. 

AT the south-weatem corner of Labrador, 
whose shores are washed by the North 
Atlantic, are the narrow straits of Belleisle, 
through which it is difficult to pass till June is 
over, and even then great rocks of ice guard 
the mouth of the strait ; here, dazzling bright in 
the sunshine ; there, blue and transparent in the 
shade, with tiny streams of melted ice flowing 
from peak to peak, and bears and seals walking 
about, or sleeping at their feet 

These bergs come from the far, far north, 
where the sun is never seen in the winter time, 
and never sets in the short summer; where 
the northern lights flashing in the sky take the 
place of the sun, and the world is wrapped for 
ever in a covering of snow. 

Down sail the bergs, and as they get into the 
warm Gulf Stream the ice begins to melt, the 
iceberg loses its balance and swings over, and 
woe to the good ship at hand when that 
happens ; for if, in th^ fog, the captain has got 
too close to the great floating mass, the vessel 
is almost sure to be lostL' 

A captain was once heard to say, * I would 
rather face the worst gale I could meet on the 
Atlantic, than icebergs off the Straits ; ' and 
another, speaking of the bergs, tells how 
once, through a fog «o thick that you could 
hardly see your hand before your face, they 
caught sight, as the mist lifted for a moment, of 
what looked like a stately ship. Anxious to And 
out where they wene, the captain fired a pistol 
to disperse the fog, when they heard a rustling 
sound through the air, and saw a huge iceberg 
swoop over, quite close to them, yet happily in 
such a position that the good ship escaped. 

Liside the Straits the icebergs also cluster, 
but smaller than those without^— eharp-peaked 
masses with domes, and pinnacles, and arching 
caves, and jagged precipices, sometimes looking 
like distant ships in sail, then like churches, and 
castles, and distant cities; and between them 
rushes the dark blue water. On either side 
rise grey difls \vith dull-looking pines at the 
top, and no signs of human life for many and 
many a mile ; and then, i)erhap8, a few poor huts 
built out of the timbers of vessels which have 
gone down in the midst of ice, or fog, or surging 
wave and pitiless storm. F. H. W. 



THE PEACEMAKER. 
{Continued from page 12.) 

I KNOW 'twas meant kindly, sir; 

r said the old man, after a pause ; 

P * but you see, I'm not just fit to 

I talk any more about it now. 

9 If you'll talk to me about any- 

ng else, I'll listen gladly ; but no 

ire about Charley.' 

^ Only one thing,' said Mr. Emshaw: 

ill you tell me the name of the place 

...,m which he wrote to you?* 

Andrew answered rather unwillingly, as if 

afraid that Mr. Emshaw had a particular reason 

in asking. He concluded his reply with, * Not 

another word will I say about this business — no 

offence to you.' 

The clergyman stood up to go. 

* Wait a moment, sir,' said Andrew, going to 
a cupboard in the comer of the room, and pro- 
ducing a bottle and some glasses, 'you must 
have a glass of wine — home-made, sir — ^if it's 
only to show that there's no ill-will between us ; 
and, if 'twill please you, I'll drink " a merry 
Christmas " to you right willingly.' 

* Thank you, Andrew,' said Mr. Emshaw ; 
* I will not drink the wine, but I join you in all 
good Christmas wishes heartily, and may ** God 
bless all that we love, near or far-off, living or 
d3ring, vnth His Christmas blessing;" for the 
dead He has already blessed.' 

The old man did not answer in words ; but 
Mr. Emshaw saw him pause, as if uttering to 
himself the blessihg that was to include his 
offending son. It might be that some softer 
recollections had returned, and the clouds of 
anger and discord were flying at the coming of 
the Child -light. Hoping it was so, the clergy- 
man took leave of the old man. 

Andrew lighted him to the door, and looked 
out to see, as he said, what the weather was like. 
It was clear moonlight, and tall shadows were 
lying across the road under the elms ; broader 
shadows were thrown upon the cottage gardens ; 
and in the churchyard holy shadows were resting 
on the quiet dead. 

The bells were still ringing. * Listen, Andrew,* 
said Mr. Emshaw. * I can fancy, as your wife 
did, that the song of those bells is sung in words 
such as we us6, and that they say : " Forgive, 
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and ye shall be forgiven." A happy Christmas, 
Andrew, and God bless you ! ' 

Almost before the clergyman had passed into 
the road Andrew had re-entered the house, care- 
fully closing the door, as if to shut out the echo 
of the bells, which, since Mr. Emshaw had sug- 
gested ity seemed to repeat, more and more dis- 
tinctly, 'Forgive, and ye shall be forgiven.' 
Andrew could not get rid of them ; he barred 
the shutters, but the sounds were only a little 
lower, not less distinct; he walked about the 
room, but his steps kept time with them ; he 
leant back in his arm-chair, and tried to sleep, 
hut only found himself listening to them more 
intently than ever. And with those chimes 
came recollections of the past, so real, so 
life-like, that, in despair of banishing them, 
the old man yielded to their power, and in the 
last few hours of Ohristmas-eve went back in 
fancy to many a year gone by for ever. He 
thought of the time when, as a little child, he 
had played with the holly berries that to-day he 
had scorned, and listened with delight to the 
bells he would now be glad to silence. 

From his own childhood he thought of his 
boy's ; thought long on that time when he had 
been so happy in the present, so hopeful for the 
future. And with his memory fixed on the 
image of the loving child, with hia merry eyes, 
curly hair, and lisping words, he seemed to hear 
the bells repeat, sadly and reprovingly, the warn- 
ing sentence: 'Forgive, and ye shall be forgiven.' 

One other Christmas came before him ; and 
this time, not in fancy, but in reality, — the 
Christmas of the present year. It brought him 
no pleasant pictures ; it showed him a gloomy, 
disappointed old man, sitting sorrowfully alone 
in the desolate house that might have been bright 
with childish looks and childish voices ; it pic- 
tured to him the misery and poverty that might 
now be the lot of his cast-ofif son ; it dinned into 
his ears and his conscience the ceaseless burden 
of the peals that rang out mournfully the old 
words : * Forgive, and ye shall be forgiven.' 

Was the sorrow that the season had brought 
to Andrew Williams a sign of some little readi- 
ness to forgive? It might be. Mr. Emshaw 
hoped it, and as he walked homewards, after 
leaving the old man, he tried to think of some 
means by which a meeting might be brought 
about between father and son. 



It was a difficult question. Even if he shoiild 
think it advisable to send to the son, he did not 
know where he was to be found ; and, if Andrew 
Williams were to be believed, he was equally 
ignorant There was the bare possibility that 
Charles Williams might have remained in the 
place from whence he had written to his father, 
and in hope that a letter might find him, Mr. 
Emshaw wrote by that night's post to one of 
the cathedral clergy in a small city in the North. 

Thus Christmas Eve passed away. 

Wlien its last hour began, Mr. Emshaw was 
sittmg alone, watching in peaceful vigil for the 
coming of the holy mom. Hardly alone, for 
memories of past days had come to him also; 
and the voices of the dead had spoken to him 
again. They had recalled joys and hopes, that 
now, in the contrast of the past and the present, 
had dianged their nature, and could only give 
pain. They had renewed griefs and trials, now 
softened by the space of years that divided them 
into the likeness of angels of rest 

It is always so. The retum of Christmas 
brings to all who have suffered, memories of such 
depth, either of sorrow or joy, that its coming 
would be almost unbearable if it did not at the 
same time offer, as to all tme eamest hearts it 
does, another vision, * in whose brightness earthly 
lights ' and shadows are lost A holy, glorious 
vision ! A vision of shepherds watching through 
the night-hours in the distant land — of a great 
light breaking forth upon Judaean mountains — 
of Angel-faces bending from Eastern skies —of 
Angel-voices guiding the wondering worshippers 
to the little Child. 

That vision had come to the lonely watcher; 
and he had looked upon it, till the confused 
thoughts of the earthly past were at rest, and 
troubled him no more. 

Into that calm, through the deep silence of 
midnight, mshed Uie sound of the chiming bells, 
louder, more exultingly than ever. 

They were bearing over the waiting world the 
everlasting 'good tidings.' They were telling, 
in their wordless music, that * unto us a Child is 
bom, unto us a Son is given.' 

And so the holy Christmas moming dawned. 
{To he ecntinued.) 
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SUNDAY FIGHTING. 

THE Day of Peace, which Grod intended for 
rest and good will, man has too often 
turned into a day of war. 

The great battle of Bamet was fought on 
Easter Sunday, April 14th, 1471. The Penin- 
sular war was fruitful in Sunday fighting. The 
second battle in Portugal, that of Vimiera, was 
fought on Sunday, August 21, 1813. The 
battle of Fuentes d'Onor was gained on Sunday, 
the 5th of May, 1811. On Sunday evening, 
18th of January, 1812, Wellington issued the 
brief but determined order, 'Giudad Rodrigo 
must be carried by assault this evening at seven 
o^clock.' The battle of Orthes was fought on 
Sunday, the 17th of February, 1814, and that 
of Toulouse — the last general action of the 
Peninsular war — occurred on Easter Sunday, 
the 10th of April, following. The battle of 
Waterloo was also decided on Sunday, the 18th 
of June, 1815. The second Burmese war offered 
two examples: Easter Sunday, the 10th of April, 
1852, the attack on the lines of defence at 
Rangoon ; and the attack and capture of Peru 
on Sunday, the 21st of November, 1852. The 
victory of Inkerman was achieved on Sunday, 
the 5th of November, 1854. And it was on 
Sunday, the 10th of May, 1857, that the terrible 
Indian mutiny broke out at Meerut Alas I that 
there should be wars or fighting at all among 
the brethren of (Jod's great human family. 



THE READY EXCUSE. 

LITTLE people, remember that excuses are 
very often only another name for un- 
truths. 

*I requested you to shut the door of my 
dressing-room, Ella, when you left it,* said 
Mrs. Herman to her daughter, as the little 
girl entered the breakfast -room with a pile of 
slates and books, ready prepared for study, in 
her arms. * How is it you did not do so ?* 

' My hands were full, mother.' 

Ella, putting down her pile of slates and 
books, drew near the breakfast-table. 

' You have omitted to put on an apron, my 
dear,* observed her mother. 

* I was in a hurry, mother,* said she, seating 
herself. 



'Your brother was looking everywhere for 
his book last night after yon had gone to bed, 
Ella,' said her father, looking up from his news- 
paper : * he said he lent it you to prop up your 
drawing-board last evening. How is it you did 
not return it to him ?' 

'He was not in the room when I went to 
bed.* 

'Then you should have placed it with his 
things.* 

' I thought it would do if I gave it him back 
this morning ; as Arthur always does his studies 
in the morning.* 

Mr. Herman, laying down his paper, presently 
left the room, after exchanging a look with his 
wife. 

' Ella, come here !' said Mrs. Herman, gravely. 

Ella obeyed, casting an uneasy glance at 
the calm but anxious eyes bent on her as she 
did so. 

' Now, my little girl, reflect before you answer. 
How is it you did not close the door of my 
dressing-room on leaving it this morning?' 

Ella hung her head, and the colour rose to her 
face. 

' I forgot to do so, mother,' whispered she. 

' How is it, dear, you neglected to put on an 
apron to-day?* 

' I forgot to do so, mother.' 

' And your brother having been absent when 
you put away your things last night, how is it 
you did not put his Lexicon with his things 
instead of your own, as is the rule, by your 
father's desire, to be observed by you both when 
anything is lent by either of you to the other?* 

* I forgot to do so, mother,' once more replied 
Ella, in a voice now scarcely audible. 

* Ella,* said the gentle voice, ' do you see 
whither this ready habit of excusing your 
negHgent acts is leading you? It is leading 
you to become untruthful.* 

' UntruthfiU ? Oh, mother I' exclaimed Ella, 
the tears rushing to her eyes. 

Ella was the child of parents who brought up 
their children with the most watchful, tender 
care. But if there was one failing they were 
taught to shun more particularly than another, 
it was the sin, the meanness of untruthfulness. 
No wonder, therefore, that Ella now felt shocked 
and miserable at the thought of where her habit 
of excusing herself was leading her. 
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' It is possible that your hands were full as 
you left my dressing-room, also that being late 
this morning you dressed in a hurry ; but these 
were not, you see, the real causes of your omissions 
in the one case and the other. As regards your 
brother's book * 

Here Ella interrupted her mother. 

' I did think, mother, it would do if I returned 
Arthur his book this morning; only — only, it 
was this morning, when I woke and remembered 
I had not put it with his things, that I thought 
that, and not last night when I put it away with 
my own, as — as, I am afraid I meant you to 
think,' confessed Ella, bursting into tears and 
flinging her arms round her mother s neck. 
*OhI I will never, never make excuses for 
things I have forgotten to do again I' 

And probably she never will ; she had learned 
to see that excuses are, too often, only anotlicr 
name for untruths. C. B. 


But one night there blew 
Prom out of the west 

A soft little zephyr. 
Just o'er the hill's crest 

Sobbing and laughing 
She kissed the drear king. 

And said, ' Birds and blossoms 
For children I bring.' 

He shook his snow-beard 
(For he longed to remain). 

Until the kind zephyr 
Shed tears of warm rain. 

Then, then Winter grey 

Rose up to depart, 
The west wind had melted 

His cold, frosty heart 

And children cried gaily, 
* She's driven him forth 
To the white, dazzling fields, 


WINTER. 

1 1 E came in December 

JZL All dark and drear, 
And children whispered, 
' The Winter is near.' 

He came in a mantle 
Of soft, white snow, 

And an icicle crown 
On his frozen brow. 

He blew his cold blast, 
And the stream stood still, 

As it gui'gled and gambolled 
Adown the hill. 

He blew it yet louder. 
O'er mountain and lea, 

And wrecked in his wrath 
Brave ships on the sea. 

He hung his frost-gems 
On the bare, gaunt trees. 

Which creaked and moaned 
For a soft, warm breeze. 

Then he laid his cold hand 
On the river's heart, 

And children all whispered 
' He'll never depart.' • 


Of the frozen North I* 

Constance Gross. 


THE UMBRELLA BIRD. 

iE Umbrella Bird is one of 
the most curious of the crow 
tribe, and has a very droll 
appearance with its natural 
parasol, which seems exactly 
as if intended to keep the 
sunlight from hurting the 
bird's eyes. 

It is a native of South 
America, and is found princi- 
pally among the islands of the Brazilian rivers, 
where the fruits which form its chief food 
abound. It has a crest larger and far moi.'e 
beautiful than any known bird. It is composed 
of narrow feathers with white thafti. When 
the crest is laid back the white shaft forms a 
white mass, sloping up from the top of the 
head ; but when quite spread, and with a pecuHar 
plume of feathers hanging down from the chest, 
it presents a remarkable apjiearanoe. In all 
else the Umbrella Bird is like the common crow ; 
in colour, a rich bin? -black. 

The Indians call it the Piper-bird, because of 
its shrill, loud note. 
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A PELICAN TRAP. 

' MONG the strange sights of the 
Western world arc the Pelicans, 
which frequent the streets of the 
towns on the coast of Florida. 
A traveller, on his way to 
Jacksonville, was astonished at 
the myriads of these birds on 
One morning after landing, 
whilst taking a stroll, he saw a little black boy, 
with only a few ragged garments on, trudging 
along with half-a-dozen iish tied by a string 
slung over his shoulder. The smell of the 
dainty was too great a temptation for a bold 
and greedy pelican marching by, and after one 
or tyro vain attempts to reach the iish from the 
gronnd he raised himself by aid of his wings, 
seized the biggest Iish, and swallowed it The 
sti-ing, however, held fast, and as the bird could 
not get rid of the fish from its pouch a very 
exciting scene followed. The boy, feeling the 
tug, took to his heels, but did not let go tl^e 
fish ; and the pelican, in its distress, flapped its 
huge wings on its captor's back and legs. Their 
screams and noise soon brought another black to 
the rescue, and he with a stick thrashed the 
pelican until their struggles broke the string, 
when the bold thief spread its wings and soared 
over the houses. 



TftE WONDER-WORKER. 

A LITTLE girl is dying : all day long have 
her parents been watching her ; and as 
hour by hour passes on her breathing grows 
fainter. At last the father can bear it no longer ; 
she is their only child; she shall not die; he must 
find some way of curing her. The doctors can 
do no more, she has had everything that money 
can buy, for her parents are rich ; but the life 
which God alone gives, and that no earthly 
treasure, however large, can pay back, is passing 
from her. 

Suddenly the father remembers that a friend 
of his, who, a little while ago, had a servant ill 
whom he loved, got help from that wonderful 
Stranger, Who was even now in their town teach- 
ing the people with words unlike any other man's, 
and curing their sicknesses. He just spoke the 
word, and the i>oor servant was made quite 



well. Surely if He did this for a servant, He 
would not refuse to cure this little girl? 

So out of the darkened sick-room he goes into 
the bright, hot street, down to the sea-shore, 
fccluig already happier with the hope of having 
once more his twelve -year old daughter to walk 
by his side, and fill that large, dull house with 
merry sounds. 

Soon he sees the figure of the grave, kind 
Prophet among a group of men, answering their 
questions. He cannot wait a moment ; into the 
crowd he passes, and falls on the ground before 
Him, and tells Him how ill his daughter is: 
' but come and lay Thy hand on her and she 
shall live ; ' and He camei, tired though He is. 
On the way another suflFerer's prayer is heard 
and answered. But the little one's home is just 
in sight — a few minutes more and all will be 
well ; for how can the father doubt after seeing 
this last great cure ? 

But what has caused that look of agony to 
come into his face ? His eyes, too, are filled, with 
tears, strong man though he is. A messenger 
is approaching, one of his own household, with 
news he knows, yet dares not hear, *Thy 
daughter is dead, trouble not the Master!' 
When oh I the love and pity of that Master I 
Before the poor father can speak or cry, the 
soothing words come, *Fear not; believe only, and 
she shall be made whole ; ' and, unfalteringly, 
the Healer steps into the house, to the bed 
whereon the little one is lying quite still with 
eyes closed, for her spirit has fled to ' the land 
which is very far away.* Will He be able to 
call that bade again? 

Look ! what is He doing ? He takes her by 
the hand, and speaks to her in the same words 
as her mother used to call her in those mornings 
when she was rosy and well, * My child, get up.' 
As He speaks the spirit comes into hett sbe 
arises, and walks. Then this great Prophet, 
Who can raise even the dead, yet Who never 
forgets the veriest trifle, knowing how v^eak 
and faint she must be feeling, commands meat 
to be given her, so lovingly does He feed His 
lambs! 

Whether the li1;jtle girl ever saw this Wonder- 
worker again we cannot tell. Most likely she 
did, for He was veiy often in that town, trying 
to make the people better, and teach them holy 
thinpTS. F. 
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HONEST SANDY. 

A POOR little boy in the streets of Edinbiirgli 
was selling inatclies. He offered them to 
A gentleman ; ' Only a penny a box.' No ; the 
gentleman shook his head: still the lad peraisted, 
and said, piteoQsly, * You shall have two boxes 
for a jienny.* Still the answer was, ' No : I do 
not want any.* Then the thin, wan face of 
the hungry boy grew more pinched and sad, so 
that the gentleman took a box and felt in his 
ix)cket for a penny; but he had no coppers, 
nothing less than a shilling. 

' Oh, sir ! do trust me, I'll change it for you ; 
ril bring it back in a moment.' 

So iK»or, so ragged, it was so strange, that 
the gentleman resolved to trust him ; and when 
he had slipped the shilling into the boy*s hand 
he went back into the hotel, on the steps of 
which he had been standing, to wait the lad's 
return : but he did not come back. 

Hours passed on, when late in the night the 
waiter said a person wanted to see the gentle- 
man, who thought, 'Ah I that was the match- 
boy at last;' but on going to the hall, no; it 
was a tiny fellow, smaller, thinner, even more 
ragged than the first. 

* Please, sir, here is your change ; but only 
fourpence. Sandy has been run over, and lost 
his matches and the money ; but he clutched the 
fourpence, and he just told me to bring them to 
you.' And the poor child burst into tears. 

It was true, as Sandy's little brother said; 
and when the kind gentleman reached the 
wretched house where Sandy lay, he found the 
poor match-boy on a bed of shavings, with two 
broken legs and other injuries. 

What could be done? Sandy shook his 
head. He wanted nothing, only poor Reuben, 
his little brother, for whom he worked, he would 
be left alone, for he was going to die. 

Then the gentleman took Sandy's hand and 
promised to take care of Reuben, at which a 
light came into Sandy's eyes that was not the 
light of earth ; and the smile that spread from 
his features made it look no more pale and 
pinched. 

Sandy was gone, one of the heaven-bom of 
trial and sacrifice — a bi-ight and shining ex- 
ample to all children to show them how to be 
tender, and trusty, and true. 



THE RIGHT QUESTION. 

IT is related of the good Bishop Patteson, the 
Bishop-martyr of Melanesia, that when he 
was a little boy he sometimes gave way to sharp, 
stormy gusts of passion, in the midst of which 
his tearful cry was often, 'I will be good;' but 
his mother always refused to listen until she saw 
that he was really sorry for the naughty act 
done or angry word spoken. Nor had she ever 
to wait long, for the sorrow was veiy real, and 
the question alwa5's came, ' Do you think God 
will forgive me now?' It is the right question 
for every boy and girl to ask who has been led 
into the wrons:, — 'Will God forgive me now 
that I am really sony?' 



NOWEL-TIDK 
The Child. 

TELL me, little Baby, 
Lying in the manger. 
Why dost Thou come on earth, 
Among men a stranger ? 

Men give Thoe no welcome, 
They pass Thee nidcly by ; 

Thrust Thee in the stable. 
Unheeding of Thy cry. 

Up in Heaven above 
Angels waited on Thee ; 

The Father, in His love, 
Ever smiled upon Thee. 

The In/ant Jeaus, 

1 came on earth, dear child. 
That you might go to Heaven ; 

I came to bear contempt, 
That you might be forgiven. 

I came to die on earth, 

That you might live above j 

I died to give you birth, 

That you might know My Love. 

The Child. 

Then, Saviour I Jesus dear 1 

My life I give to Thee ; 
And I will serve Thee here, 

Who hast such love for me I 
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^ouR horses; 

A True Incident. 

HERE were two dear little 
children who were very fond 
of each other : the eldest a wee 
boy, who had almost reached 
the second year of his earthly 
life; the other a little girl, some five monthjs 
yonnger. 

Now Georgie had a wooden horse, his joy and 




children were never known to go away from the 
road where they used to play. 

Dinner-time comes, but when Polly is called, 
no answer ; and when mother comee out to see, 
no Polly is there. She cannot still an unwcmted 
fluttering at the heart, but goes to Georgie's 
cottage. 'Polly will be there/ she says; but 
somehow her heart has heard the answer, < No ! ' 
Neighbours are asked — No, no one has seen 
PoDy. * Yes ; I think I saw them gomg down 
Grey Street* 






T 
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Our Horses. 



pride, and Polly so often cried to get sole pos- 
session of the * Qqq-^^ * that, to put an end to 
all disputes, her mother bought her one for her 
' very own.* 

What a delight! The two children were 
together every moment, measuring their horses, 
comparing them, and crooning over them, for 
neither of them could say many words. Georgie 
could scarcely go beyond, * Polly, come I' Great, 
indeed, was the joy of the little ones, and their 
mothers left them as usual just outside the 
door, and went to their household cares, for the 



The two mothers hasten down the street, no 
sign of the missing little ones ; they look at each 
other, and hastily resolve to set off in different 
directions, but both search in vain in the neigh- 
bourhood of their home. 

At last Polly's mother thinks she will go 
further, and sets off to the railway station ; her 
heart throbs with joy as she catqhes sight of 
the lost babies in the distance, hand-in-hand, 
most gravely and sedately dragging each one 
a wooden horse. They are toiling up the hill, 
very hot, very tired, and Polly even sunburnt, 
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with no hat. Poor wee things ! they were so 
intent upon their horses they seemed never to 
have thought of where they were going, and 



they were too occupied with their new toys 
to he frightened. The guardian angels who, as 
the Bible tells us, are always beholding the face 
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of the Father in heaven, must have watched over 
them and shielded them from all harm. If they 
had heen frightened they conld only have cried ; 
they could not have told their o^vn names, nor 
where they came from; and thus the gentle 
Jesus, Who for our sakes was horn a little child, 
took care of them, until they were safe in their 
mothers' arms. 



THE KNIFE-GRINDER. 



QUICKLY falls 
The feathery snow, 
Whitening all 
The earth below ; 

Yet the grinder 

Bread must win. 
Early does 

His work begin. 

Quick the wheel, 

With pleasant whirr. 
Sets the whole 

Machuie astir. 

When the knife 

He has to grind 
Is sharpened, other 
- Work he'U find. 

C0K8TAKCB CnosB. 



THE PEACEMAKER 
' {Continued from page 19.) 

CHAPTBR II. ^THB CITY. 

' HE afternoon service was at an 
end; and, in the twilight of 
a winter aflemoon a group of 
clioristers and other boys broke 
forth from the cathedral school, 
where they had been practising 
for the next day's service. The 
prolonged restraint made their exit unusually 
boisterous, and they gave each otlier a succession , 
of * backs • as they rushed through tlie Close, 
down into the main street. 

It was a quiet street, and strangers would 
have thought it dull ; but the preparations for 
the coming Christmas made more life and move- 
ment in it on this evening than was usual, and 




the boys found many a temptation to loiter at 
the shop-windows. They were crowding round 
a toy-sliop, watching the process of decking a 
Christmas-tree, when the dock struck five. The 
youngest and by far the smallest of the choris- 
ters, who was bent almost double by the 
attempts of the taller boys to look over his head, 
made an e£fort to free himself, and said timidly 
to the boy behind him : ' Please to move a 
little; I must go. I was told to be home at 
five.' 

* Who cares ?* answered the other rudely. 
' Youll go when I'm tired of looking, and not 
before. I*m not going to lose my place for 
you, though you are the beat singer. Master 
Williams!' 

He saidiHt in a mocking tone, and the child 
* coloured ttiWhtle all the boys joined in a laugh. 

' I say, let him go,* begun another ; ' he takes 
up a lot of room, aud he*s got a loflg way to go : 
•lie lives in Taylor's Court!'' 

With another laugh the boys moved and let 
little Williams go, calling 'after him as he ran 
down the street, — 

' There goes the grand singer !' 

The child made no answer ; he was learning 
to become used to such behaviour, but on thiis 
evening it seemed to him more imkind than ever 
to speak so to him. This Christmas Eve, when 
everybody ought to be happy and loving, he had 
tried to make friends with his companion singers, 
and sometimes had almost made them like 
him ; but the praise that he met with on every 
side for his singing made them envious, and 
when, as was the case now, he was chosen to 
take a leading part in the service, poor little 
Andrew Williams had a hard time of it among 
them. i 

He did not loiter again, but» passing quickly 
by the well-lighted shops, turned into a small 
court, communicating with the High Street by 
an old carved gateway. That ancient gateway, 
with its sculptured lintels and niches, was out 
of keeping with the place to which it led ; for 
Taylor's Court consisted of a square of tall, 
close houses, too confined and crowded to have 
even the appearance of comfort, and too much 
exposed to the smoke of the streets, that hemmed 
it on all sides, to be even clean. 

The little choir-boy, in his neat dress and 
college cap, looked strangely out of his place in 
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Buch a spot. The diildren at play in the middle 
of the court, squalid, dirty, and rude, called to 
him, as he passed, to join them ; but, with a 
sadder look on his pale face than before, he went 
quickly into one of the miserable houses, as if 
thankful to esenpo from the scene without. 

Andrew Williams was a strangely quiet boy. 
With his dark curly hair, large bright eyes, and 
childiah look, it was almost uunatural to seo 
him, in many respects so unlike other children. 
Leaving boys of his own age, he would stay 
contentedly with no other companions than his 
father and mother ; as if feeling that he was the 
one interest and hope of his parents, and wishing 
that he might be, as all his childish life he had 
been, their help and comfort in their poverty 
and sorrow. 

' Home at last, my boy !' was the greeting he 
received as he entered the little room, so unlike, 
in its neatness and cleanliness, the outside of the 
house. 

It was Charles Williams who spoke, looking 
up eagerly at the child's entrance, as if he 
brought with him some restoration of the energy 
and hope that had well-nigh died out of his 
heart, 

I Charles Williams had had a hard struggle in 
! the battle of life since the day when he had left 
I his father's house. As if the want of his father's 
blessing had brought actual trouble and present 
distress, nothing had succeeded with him. He 
had found work in the town from whence he 
had written to ask the old man's forgiveness, 
and had carried on there his business of a car- 
penter. 

But a long, serious ilhicss had come upon him. 
It had taken from him his employment, com- 
pelled him to give up his cottage-home in the 
suburbs of the dty, and left him, on his partial 
recovery, a weakened, poverty-stricken man. 
And he had not sufifered alone. It was not the 
least of his trials, looking daily anxiously at his 
wife, to see how she was becoming paler and 
more depressed, how she seemed fading into 
actual sickness in the unhealthy city court. 

Yet she was very patient, trying to cheer the 
invalid from his state of depression by hopeful 
words that spoke of brighter times coming; 
and with a heavy w^eight at her own heart, re- 
membering too well that she was the cause of 
her husband's troubles. 



She looked up when the boy came in, with the 
quick question, — 

* How is it you're behind time, Andy ? You 
haven't been at play in the court all this while?' 

' That I haven't, mother,' said the child, ' I 
don't like the court We stopped a bit to look 
at the shops, and in the big toy-shop window 
they're putting up a fir-tree, all covered mth 
toys.' 

' Poor boy I' said his father, sadly, 'you won't 
get many toys this Christmas.' 

* 1 don't want them, father. Indeed, I don't. 
I'm getting too big for toys. You mustn't give 
me any more.* 

' ' I can't, diild,* said the young man, putting 
his arraA lovingly round the httle figure that 
, had drawn closer to him, and was looking up 
tenderly into his face. 

' Father,' began the little boy, half timidly, 
' all the people in the town are saying ** A merry 
Christmas I" to each other, and I think it is 
merry for them ; but, father, I know it isn't a 
merry Christmas for you and mother, I'm sure 
it isn't ; will you tell me why ?* 

' Andy, my boy, would it be a merry Christ- 
mas for you, supposing you were far away from 
me, and far away from your home?' 

* Yes, father,' said Andy, * if I thought you 
would be thinking of me, and caring for me.' 

'But supposing we had had a dreadful 
quarrel, — supj)o8ing I had turned you out of 
doors, and told you never to come near me again, 
— supposing you were so far away that you 
didn't know whether I was alive or dead, — what 
then, child?* 

The boy looked up in his father's face; he 
understood it all. 

'Dear father, did you go away from your 
father like that ? Is it quite true ? ' 

' Quite true, Andy. But 1*11 tell you, to com- 
fort you, that you mayn't think of your father 
so very badly. I didn't mean to do wrong; 
and I did all I could to make your grandfather 
forgive me, but he never did. So. my boy, at 
Christmas time, when other people go to their 
friends, it makes your mother and me very 
heavy-hearted to go from year to year and 
never hear poor father say " God bless you !" as 
he used to do, and then to think of him living 
his lonesome life by himself.' 

{To be continued. 
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THE PEACEMAKER. 

{Continued from page 31 .) 

Charley; said Wb wife, 'don't 

Bay that ; it xnakeB me wish almost 
that I'd never Been you : it doeB 
indeed. I've taken all the peace 
and comfort out of your life I' 
* You've made me very happy, Jenny,' 
Baid her husband ; ' and maybe, some day, 
we'll all be happier still. Maybe, after all 
these years poor father will forgive me, 
and take us home.' 
' He won't,' said the woman, bitterly ; ' he 
won't, if you ask him as you did before. I'll 
tell you how you could make him : go to him 
without me, Charlie, and he'll take you home 
soon enough. Charlie/ she continued, more 
sadly, ' it almost kills me to think of it. You 
might have been in your right home, happy and 
strong; and here yon axe in this wretched 
place, and bo weak and pale ! Chailie, I can't 
bear it!' 

* Jenny, my own wife, promise never to say 
that again! Haven't you made me happy, 
Jenny, since the day when God joined us to- 
gether in our old church at home? Haven't 
you helped to bring me through this sickneeB, 
and nursed me, and cared for me» as no one 
eould have done ? Dear Jenny, haven't we had 
a quiet home together, with never any trouble 
that didn't make us more loving of each other ? 
And we'll look forward to the time — I think it 
will come some day — ^when the thing that 
troubles you so, not for yourself, Jenny, but for 
me, will come right, and I'll take you and the 
boy home to Ashdell, and will hear father say, 
" God bless you I " once more. Cheer up, Jenny I 
We'll try and forget the old sorrows, and look 
forward to better times, and Imve only happy 
thoughts this ChristmaB Eve.' 

* Not very happy, Charley,' said Iub wife ; ' it's 
a dreary Christmas 1 ' And she sat down wearily 
by the fire-side, and went on with her work. 

' Father,' said the little boy, ' I haven't told 
you about the singing. There's such a beautiful 
anthem to be sung to-morrow. I'll read you 
the words of it* 

Unfastening the strap that held the books he 
had just brought in, the little chorister opened 
one, and began reading by the dim firelight, — 



* '' And there were shepherds abiding in the 
field, keeping watch over their flock by night. 
And, lo, the angel of the Lord came upon them, 
and the glory of the Lord shone round about 
them: and they were Bore afraid. And the 
angel said unto them, Fear not : for, behold, I 
bring you good tidings of great joy, which shall 
be to all people. For unto you is bom this day, 
in the city of David, a Saviour, which is Christ 
the Lord. And suddenly there was with the 
angel a multitude of the heavenly host praising 
God, and saying " 

* That's all to be sung as a boIo, father.' 

* And who's got to sing it— eh, Andy ?* 
The child coloured. 

* Not you, Andy ?' said his father, his worn 
look brightening with pleasure. He never could 
conceal his pride in his boy's singing. ' Why, 
what should make them give such a little chap 
as you all that to sing by himself, I wonder ? 
And what do the big boys say to it ? They don't 
much like.it, I expeet' 

' No, father. I wish they didn't mind it I 
can't help it But that isn't the best,* he said, 
reading again. 

' " Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good, will toward men." That's the 
chorus^ father, where they all join in. You 
don't know how beautiful it is ; I should think 
it must be something like how the angeb sang — 
shouldn't you think so, father ?* 

' I haven't heard it yet, my boy. Maybe I 
shall think so when I have. I hope I'll be well 
enough to come to the service to-morrow, Andy : 
mother and I.* 

'Hark!' said Andy; ' there aie the bells be- 
ginning.' 

They were sounduig in soft echoes from the 
cathedral tower, penetrating, like the voice of 
which they were the type, through the shadows 
of sin and suffering — carrying from the pure 
heaven into the most dreary dwellmgs of the 
poor and forsaken the memory that could lighten 
their darkness, wipe away their tears, and bid 
them look far above all earthly gloom to the 
eternal light of Bethlehem. 

Well they fulfilled their mission! When, 
borne in on the darkness of midnight, the Christ- 
mas morning came, it brought to the poverty- 
stricken home in tlie city court a great peace, 
that had not hallowed the cottage in the country 
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village, where an old man sat alone in the gloom 
of a desolate house : if not a merry, it was, after 
all, a happy Christmas. 

On the next day, for the first time since his 
illness, Charles W^illiams took his old seat in the 
cathedral: it was almost too much for his 
strength ; but, weak and ill as he was, he could 
only feel the joy of sitting once more, with his 
wife at his side, under the grand arches that 
rose in silent beauty overhead ; of watching the 
entrance of the childish group of singers, of 
hearing in each solemn chant the voice, so 
much sweeter it seemed to him than any other, 
of his boy. And when, in the Christmas an- 
them, every other voice was silent, and to the 
soft notes of the organ the youngest of the white- 
robed choir sang m dear, half-trembling tones, 
of the great company of the heavenly host that 
had begun the hymn that shall never die, his 
heart rose in the thankfulness of its joy to 
heaven ; and in the chorus he seemed to hear 
the angels' song go up, as of old, to the skies ! 
So passed the Christmas festival. 

' Williams,' said one of the cathedral clergy, 
as on the following morning the choristers were 
taking off their surplices, ' is your father's name 
Charles?' 

' Yes, sir — Charles Williams,* answered An- 
drew, half afraid that, as often happened to 
some of his companions, a complaint was going 
to be made to his parents. 

'There's no need to look so frightened, my 
boy,' said Mr. Sandhurst, with whom the little 
pale chorister was rather a favourite ; * I only 
want to speak to your father on business, if you 
will tell me where he lives.' 

* In Taylor's Court, sir,' said Andrew : * may 
I come and show you the way ? ' 

* To be sure you may,' said the Precentor 
kindly ; and the two walked together down 
the long High Street, and under the ancient 
gateway. As they passed into the dirty, dose 
court, the clergyman looked round, as if as- 
tonished at the wretchedness of the place. 
Andrew noticed the look, and remembering the 
sneen of his companions, he coloured, and felt 
ashamed. 

'Indeed, sir,' he said at laat, encouraged 
by the kindness of Mr. Sandhurst's inquiry as 
to how long he had lived there, ' father has 
only been here lately. We used to live at a 



pretty little cottage outside the town, till father's 
illness. It wasn't his fault that we had to come 
here, sir.' 

' Perhaps I am come to set your father all 
right again, W^illiams,' said Mr. Sandhurst, in 
answer ; ' what would you say to that ? ' 

* Oh, sir, can you ? * began Andrew, eagerly. 
' Can you make him get out of this place ? I think 
he'd be well if he could live anywhere else ; 
and sometimes I'm afraid he'll die if he has 
to stay here much longer. This is the house, 
sir ; father's sure to be at home ; he's too weak 
to go to work yet.' 

Opening the door of the cleanest house in the 
court, Andrew took the clergyman into the little 
kitchen, where his father was sitting despond- 
ingly at the fireside. 

* Father,' said Andrew, ' here's Mr. Sand- 
hurst come to see you.' 

* You're very kind to come here, sir,* said the 
young man, recognising his visitor as the Pre- 
centor, of whom Andrew had often talked ; * my 
boy has told me a good deal of how Icind you've 
been to him.' 

* Oh, we're very good friends, Andrew and I,' 
said Mr. Sandhurst ; ' but never mind that now. 
I am come on business. In the first place, did 
you ever live at a village called Ashdell ?' 

Charles WilUams looked up quickly. 

* Indeed I did, sir.' 

* Then the shortest way will be for me to show 
you a letter that I received this morning from 
that place, making inquiries about a person of 
your name.' 

The young man eagerly took the letter that 
the clergyman offered him, with a vague hope 
that it might, perhaps, be a message from his 
father. It was a great disappointment to see 
the imknown handwriting. 

* I don't know who it can be from, sir,' he 
said, wearily : ' I thought it might have been 
from father.' 

* Read it, however,* answered Mr. Sandhurst. 
* I think it speaks of your father.' 

It was the letter that Mr. Emshaw had 
written on Christmas Eve, merely requesting the 
clergyman to whom it was addressed to find out 
whether a Charles WUliams, formerly of Ash- 
dell, was living in the town, and to suggest 
to him that he might, perhaps, receive a kind re- 
ception should he return to his father's house. 
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The young man read it carefully, then gave 
it to his wife. 

*It was very kind of you to take the trouble of 
finding me out, air ; but I'm afraid it's no use.' 

'It was no trouble at all/ said Mr. Sand- 
hurst ' In a place like this, people can soon be 
hunted out; and your boy being one of my 
choristers, there was no diiBculty at alL As 
to this letter being of no use, I cannot judge, 
without knowing the circumstances. If you 
will look upon me as a friend, and tell me 
something more, perhaps I may be able to ad- 
vise you.' 

'Yes, Charley,' said his wife, 'do tell the 
gentleman. I believe it will all be made right 
now. Let me tell ! ' 

{To be etmtinued.) 



CASTOINE AND HIS MONKEY. 

POOR little Castoine is sleeping under some 
old sacks, with his monkey, Jacko, hugged 
closely to him* It is still early, but soon his 

master's voice 

• \ ift liAArH /»fl11. 



sleep all day ? Come, be quick ! off with yoo, 
and earn your breakfast, and see that you bring 
home more to-night than you did yesterday, 




or I mav give you something you will not 

s was a hard life : his father brought 
sunny Italy, thinking they might 
aake a good living, having heard 
wonderful tales of Hfe in 
London; but he died of 
fever in one of our large 
hospitals soon after his ar- 
lival in England, and Cas- 
toine was glad to accept a 
home with a master who 
found that the poor boy 
and his monkey excited 
pity and brought him in 
a nice little sum every 
week. 

Castoine loved Jacko in- 
tensely ; the funny little 
creature seemed to under- 
f ^^ stand everything he said, 
~ -* and grinned with his queer, 
"^ .'/ old-fashioned face, pressing 
^ his head lovingly against 
his master, and clasping 
V^ liim tightly with his bony 
' "^ fingers. 
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a good child ; he carried it with him to eat in 
the Park. 

* See/ said Frank, * what a strange boy with 
straps round his legs I And he has a funny 
monkey.' 

* Yes/ answered nurse ; ' and I should say he 
had eaten no breakfast, neither he nor his poor 
little Jacko, they look so thin and miserable.' 

'No breakfast I' said Frank. *Poor fellow I 
I always have my bread and milk.' Then, look- 
ing with a sigh at his cake, the tempting little 
plums peeping out, he thought, 'If those two 
are so very hungry, ought I not to give it to 
them?' 

' I suppose Master Frank would not like to 
give part of his cake to Jacko ?' 

Frank for one moment thought that he would 
much rather eat it himself, but Castoine drew 
nearer, and in a pretty voice begged for help. 
Frank could not understand the words, but he 
saw how hungry the poor boy looked, and ask- 
ing, 'Win the monkey bite, nursey? May I 
give it to him ?* held out his cake, with a bright, 
pretty smile, thinking, ' After all, it is better that 
they should have it, for I so often have good 
things, and he, poor boy, has had no breakfast.' 

Castoine and Jacko devoured it eagerly, bow- 
ing and thanking the kmd-hearted little boy, 
who, I dare say, had another and a kiss from 
his mother when he went home. 

But Jacko was the cause that day of getting 
two little girls into trouble, for as Katie and 
Jessie Wilson were on their way to school they 
caught sight of him and Castoine, and loitered 
so long, that when they arrived at the door a 
terrible word was hanging there. Can you guess 
what it was? *Late! 

Jessie began to cry, and wished t'> go homo 
at once, but Katie stood thinking, and said at 
last,— 

' I shall knock, and ask to speak to our mis- 
tress.* 

* What will be the use ? It's all your fault. 
W^e shall only have extra lessons. Let us go 
home and get mother to make some excuse.' 

* No,* said Katie: ' we loitered, and we deserve 
to be punished. Mother had nothing to do with 
it, and would only say we were naughty children.' 

Jessie still continued cr3dng. A knock at 
the door was answered by an older girl, and the 
two late children were desired to go up to Miss 



Dennis, the mistress. She was a kind, gentle- 
looking woman. 

' What makes you late to-day ?' she asked. 

Jessie muttered something about its being 
her sister's fault, but Katie told the exact truth, 
looking eagerly up with her earnest eyes, and 
added, 'The little boy, please, mistress, seems very 
hungry, and so does the monkey.' 

Miss Dennis told Katie she was glad to find 
her a truthful child, but they must, of course, 
lose their marks for being absent from school at 
prayers. She advised Jessie to follow her sister's 
example for the future, and not excuse herself by 
blaming some one else. 

The door of the schoolroom was put open 
soon after, the day being warm ; and in a little 
time the thin Italian boy crept noiaolessly up 
with his wee pet to listen to the singing. His 
delight was so great that he forgot what he was 
doing, and at last stood inside the doorway. 

Miss Dennis crossed the room and put her ' 
hand on his shoulder, offering him a seat out of 
the sun ; and when school closed many of the 
children shared their lunch with him and Jacko, 
who had not been so well treated for many 
months. 

Day after day Castoine presented himself at j 
the school, until the Vicar of the parish noticed I 
ond made inquiries about him, asking him if he ' 
would like to become a scholar. 

The offer was gladly accepted, the Vicar's wife 
helping him with his English, and he was entered > 
as a pupil at the boys' school, a lodging being 
provided for him by two or three ladies at the 
home of Kate and Jessie, whose mother was a 
widow, and gladly took care of the poor orphan 
boy. 

Castoine is now working in a trade, and earn- 
ing his own living in a far better way than beg- 
ging; and fat little Jacko would never be 
recognised as the poor starved monkey of Cas- 
toine's first days. Rbho. 

Thb good John Bradford, who suffered 
martyrdom during the religious persecutions, 
said, shortly before his execution: 'I have 
no request to make. If Queen Mary gives me 
my life, I will thank her ; if she ^lU banish me, 
I will thank her; if she will bum me, I will 
thank her ; if she condenm me to perpetual im* 
prisonment, I will thank her still.' 
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•GOOD-BYE, OLD YEAR!' 

GOOD-BYE, Old Year! good-bye! 
Fain would we have thee stay, 
So much of good thou*st brought us, 

Though oft thy skies were grey. 
Across thy darkest hours 

A rainbow ever shone — 
It seems but yesterday thou cam'st. 
And now 1hou*rt almost gone. 
We watch thee push from Time's fair shores 
And sob ' Good-bye — ^for evermore I ' 

Good-bye, Old Year I good-bye ! 

Sink gently to thy grave. 
And mingle with the buried years 

One drop in Time's vast wave. 
To us no more, except in dreams. 

Will come thy joy and pain. 
Ah ! 'tis so hard to let thee g(^^ 

Canst— canst thou not remain ? 
We watch thee push from Time's fair shore, 
And sob ' Grood-bye — ^for evermore ! ' 

Good-bye, Old Year ! good-bye ! 

Thy shadowing arms enfold 
Dear faces of the loved and lost, 

Dear forms now still and cold. 
Ah, Year ! thourt but a part 

Of life's short April day — 
Laden with all our fears and hopes. 

Must, nmU tfaoa haste away? 
We wAtc^ thee push from Time's fair shores 
And sob ' Good-bye^or evermore ! ' 

Good-bye, Old Year! good-bye! 

We oft shall think of thee 
When Time is swallowed up and lost 

Li vast Eternity. 
To many hearts thou'lt be 

A memory ever dear ; 
Perhaps the truest, holiest light, 
To gild the Endless Year. 
We watch thee push from Time's fair shore, 
And sob ' Good-bye — for evermore ! ' 

C0M8TANCS Cross. 



« Thou shalt not be afraid for the tenor by night.* 

WHERE Jesus dwells, darkness grows 
Hght, 
The fiercest foe is put to flight ; 
O Christian child, wouldst thou not fear. 
Keep to Jesus ever near. 



CURIOSITIES OP LIFE. 

A SPANISH paper lately contained a curious 
record of human life ; that there are 3064 
languages spoken in the world — 587 in Europe, 
937 m Asia, 276 in Africa, 1264: in America. 

The average length of life is thirty-three years; 
one fourth of mankind die before the age of four, 
one half before they attain seventeen years, while 
those who survive that period enjoy more robust 
heakh than is given to the other half of the 
human race. 



SCRIPTURE PUZZLE. 

A word taken out of each of the following 
texts (md placed together fomu an injunction 
given to one of the seven churches of Asia, 
• • • • 

' And whosoever doth not bear his cross, and 
come after Me, cannot be My disciple.' 

8. Luke, ziT. 27. 

' And be cried, saying, '' Jesus, Thou Son of 
David, have mercy upon me! '* ' 8. Luke, zviu. 38. 

' His lord said unto him, " Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant ! " ' 8. Biatt xxt. 21. 

'And he said unto me, '^ These sayings are 
faithful and true." ' Bar. 1:01. 6. 

' The last enemy that ahaU be destroyed is 
death.' 1 Cot. xv. 26. 

OUR DUMB TEACHERS. 

TUB LOVIKO BIRDS. 

A PAIR of bullfinches made their nest in a 
garden, and after many days of tender 
care and watchfulness were rewarded by a lovely 
brood of nestlings appearing in the snug little 
home. They grew, and were nearly ready to 
fly, when a cruel man came and removed the nest, 
and carried it into the house, where it was placed 
in a cage near a window. 

Now comes the love of the parent birds. The 
man saw in astonishment that they were flying 
about outside ; he opened the casement and hid 
behind a curtain, when in flew both the poor 
parents, and hovered round the cage, expressing 
most dearly their joy at finding their little 
children again. 

From that time every day they came to feed 
them, until they were strong enough to look after 
themsdves, when the old birds took flight and 
returned no more. 
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The Loving Birdr, 
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"It's a the, anyhow," said Hugh. 
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SELF-SACRIFICE; OR, HER GREAT 
AMBITION. 

CHAPTER I. THE MYSTERY. 

LE had been for some weeks 
it tiie children called *a mys- 
f in the nursery at Scraseden 
i Manor. During one of 
' their father's frequent ab- 
sences from home the room 
which, within the memory 
of the oldest child, had 
^ never borne any other 
name than that of * Anne's 
room,' and which commu- 
nicated with the nurseries 
by a shorrpassage, had been papered and painted, 
and fitted up with very pretty new furniture. 

There could be no possible doubt that bovhc- 
body was coming, but who that somebody was 
remained a profound secret Nurse had been 
hard-pressed by questions, but as the children 
found that any reference to the subject only 
seemed to remind her either of some duty which 
at once took all her thought and attention, or 
else to cause her to make reference to the latest 
misbehaviour on the part of her questioner, they 
ceased at last to trouble her with their curiosity, 
feehng sure that when their father returned he 
would answer all their inquiries. 

In the meantime it was as Hugh, tiie second 
boy, declared, * very uncomfortable,* not to have 
the least idea who was coming. Reggie, hie 
elder brother, inclined to the belief that it was a 
horrid, ugly, cross governess, who would keep 
them at lessons all day, and be always thinking 
that they made too much noise. 

The tiiought was a terrible one, and was like 
a nightmare to the four eldest boys. 

Bertie, a precocious child, loving the very 
sight of a book, was the only one who at all 
liked the prospect, and he thought it would 
be very nice to have a governess who "would 
know *all about everything.' Blind Arthur, the 
youngest boy, was of so placid a disposition that 
nothing ever seemed to affect his temper, or bring 
a doud over his sunny face ; and, besides, his 
brothers were quite agreed that neither he nor 
little three-year old May were in the least likely 
to be under the dominion of the dreaded teacher, 
and were therefore without cause for anxiety. 



From constantly dwelling upon it the idea of 
the new governess took such firm root in the 
children's minds, that when they came down- 
stairs as usual the morning after their father's 
return, to *keep him company,' as they ex- 
pressed it, at breakfast, Reggie's first question 
almost was, — 'Oh, father, when is she coming?* 

To his surprise his father looked at him for a 
moment in some vexation. 

*WTio told you about her?' he asked at 
length. • Surely not nurse ?* 

* Oh, no I * said Hugh ; * we guessed it — at 
least Reggie did.* 

* And I wish I hadn't,' added Reggie, in a 
doleful voice. * I've done nothing but think 
about it ever since.' 

* It's dreadful horrid !' groaned Freddie and 
Willie, the twins. 

' Very, very horrid !' echoed Hugh. 

' I did not wish you to know anything at all 
about the matter,' said their father, ' until I felt 
l)erfectly certain about it myself; and that is why 
I did not tell you before. But I can't hnagine 
why you seem to dislike the idea bo very much. 
I thought you would like it* 

* Like it ! Oh, father ! how could you think 
so ? * exclaimed Reggie. 

* Fancy,* continued Hugh, 'liking an ugly, old, 
bothering * 

* I say,' interrupted his father, * it strikes me 
we are talking about two difiBsrent people. Tell 
me who you thought was coming.* 

* "VSTiy a governess, of course ! ' replied Hugh. 
At which his father leant back in his chair 

and laughed heartily. 

* Father, if you will only say it isn't a gover- 
ness, I think,* said Reggie, 'I shall be happy 
again.* 

* Then pray be so at once, my dear boy,* re- 
plied his father, 'for I can assure you I have no 
intention of engaging a governess.* 

* On your word of honour ? ' 

* On my word of honour.' 

' How splendid ! * exclaimed Reggie. 

* But who is it, then ? ' asked Hugh. * Some 
one is coming : is it not so, father ? ' 

* Very possibly : but I cannot tell you just 
now who it is.* 

* It's a she, anyhow,* said Hugh, confidently. 
' What makes you so sure of that?' asked his 

father, stroking^ the boy's hair from his forehead* 
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* Because, when Reggie said, " Wlien is she 
coming ?'* yon said, " Who told you about herf 
So I know by that it's a " she." And now don't 
you think, father, you could tell uswho itreallyis?' 

' No, not just now. Perhaps in a day or two 
I may be able to do so. You must be patient 
until then; and as you seem so clever in guessing, 
you had better see if you can get a little nearer 
the truth; 

Reggie and the other children shook their 
heads, and seemed to think their gnessing powers 
were exhausted — all but Hugh, who after a 
short silence said, *I know who it is I It's 
that sick niece of nurse's coming here to end her 
days! Nurse said she must give up her laoe 
shop and end her days in some quiet home.' 

The idea of the room in such close proximity 
to the nurseries and play -room being * a quiet 
home,' and of his visitor arriving with no other 
view than that of ending her days therein, ap- 
peared to cause his father so much amusement 
that Hugh felt almost hurt ; and nurse's knock, 
the signal that it was time for the children's 
walk, was no unwelcome interruption. 
(To be eontintted,) 

ORIGIN OF THE PENNY POST. 

A TRAVELLER sauntering through the 
lake districts of England some years ago, 
arrived at a small pubHc-house just as the post- 
man stopped to deliver a letter. A young girl 
came out to receive it ; she took it in her hand, 
turned it over and over, and asked the charge. 
It was a large sum — ^no less than a shilling. 
Sighing heavily, she observed that it came from 
her brother, but that she was too poor to take it in, 
and she returned it to the postman accordingly. 

The traveller was a man of kindness as well 
as of observation ; he offered to pay the postage 
himself, and, in spite of more reluctance on the 
girl's part than he could well understand, he 
did pay it, and gave her the letter. 

No sooner, however, was the postman's back 
turned than she confessed that the proceeding 
had been concerted between her brother and 
herselfy that the letter was empty, that certain 
signs on the direction conveyed all that she 
wanted to know, and that, as they could neither 
of them afford to pay postage, they had devised 
this method of franking the intelligence desired. 



The traveller pursued his journey ; and as he 
plodded over the Cumberland Fells he mused 
upon the badness of a system which drove 
people to such straits for means of correspon- 
dence, and defeated its own objects all the time. 
With most men such musings would have ended 
before the close of the hour; but this man's 
name was Rowland Hill, and it was from this 
incident and these reflections that the whole 
scheme of penny postage was derived. — Times. 

FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 

GRACE BEFORE MEALS. 

MAKE US, Thy creatures, thankful. Lord, 
For this our daily food. 
Our deeds to Thee, how iU they are I 
And Thine to us, how good I 

QRAGB AFTER MEALS. 

LORD, may we, strengthened and refreshed,. 
Rise up from every meal. 
With lip to sing and life to show 
The thankfulness we feeL 

THE PEACEMAKER. 
(Continued from page 36.) 

the excitement of the hope this 
letter had given her, Mrsw 
Williams began their little 
history from the day of their 
marriage, and would not rest 
till Mr. Sandhurst had heard 
every particular of her hus- 
band's life that she fancied 
was at all likely to influence 
the case, ending with the as- 
surance, that it was the thought of the old man's 
anger that was making her Charley ill, and that, 
if he could only go home, and be reconciled to 
his father, he would recover. 

* I think so, too,' said Mr. Sandhurst ; * and, 
Williams, if you take my advice, you will set 
off at once — say to-morrow morning — ^for Ash- 
dell. If tlxere is the least chance of reconcili- 
ation with your father, it is your duty not to 
neglect it' 

. * Perhaps so, sir,' said Charles ; * but I don't 
see how it's to be done. It's a long journey — ' 
Mr. Sandhurst interrupted him. 
'Ah, the expense I I was forgetting that Now 
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it will lie useless to ask me for my advice if yon 
don't mean to follow it, and just as useless for 
me to give it if I don't help you to carry it out. 
You said, you would consider me your friend ; 
if you do, you will let me take charge of that 
part of the arrangement. When my little 
chorister comes back, he shall repay me out of 
his salary, if he likes.' 

Then, with a hearty good wish for the success 
of their undertaking, the clerg}*man left them to 
the usual excitement of preparing for their long 
jonmey. The wife was full of hope, the husband 
of fear, though even in him some little expectation 
of better times would spring up ; and, while the 
former busied herself in putting together the 
little packages they were to take with them, 
Charles Williams sat alone by the fireside, 
anxious, indeed, but happier than of late, re- 
calling memories of the old life and the old home 
that were soon to be brought so near. 

Those thoughts were not all sad ones. 

However much he might dread the meeting 
with his father, he could not help looking for- 
ward, even with a thrill of delight, to a return to 
his native place. He would, at least, be in the 
home where he had been a child ; he would see 
familiar faces, and hear kind greetings from 
friendly voices ; and, it might be, that he would 
yet be happy again. So he dreamed. 

' Father,* said Andrew, coming in when the 
afternoon twilight was passing into darkness, 
and the fire-light threw a faint red glow upon 
the walls of the little room ; * I've been to my 
Inst service at the cathedral.' 

* The last for a bit, Andy, I hope ; not for 
always. Mr. Sandhurst says, he must have his 
little chorister back again some day. I think 
he likes you — eh, Andy ? ' 

' I think so, father ; I hope he does. I know 
I like him,' said the child, in a sad tone, unlike 
his usual manner. His father noticed it 

' You're very quiet to-night, my boy ; I'm 
almost afraid you don't like the thought of going, 
do you ? ' 

' Oh, father,' said the child, eagerly, drawing 
his stool close to his father s side, and looking up 
wistfully into his face : * don't think I'm sorry 
to go to Ashdell ! I'm ao glad, father : I don't 
know how to tell you I Only the cathedral 
made me quiet, somehow.' 

' How do you mean, my boy ? ' 



* I don't think I can tell you, father ; I don't 
know how it was myself: but I thought this 
afternoon that it was all the .more solemn than 
usual ; and the singing sounded more sad and 
quiet ; and I seemed to know that it was the 
last time I should ever listen to it* 

* What, Andy, you think they'll want to keep 
you at Ashdell always? How will you like 
that?' said the father. *I'm thinking you'd 
miss the old cathedral that you've always been 
so fond of.' 

'Father,* answered the child, earnestly, *I 
wonder how I know — but I'm sure I shall never 
see it again.' 

CHAPTEB HI. HOME. 

A WEEK had passed away since the churcli 
bells at Ashdell had rung in the Christmas morn- 
ing. Their echoes had died away, and there 
was no sound from the old grey tower to dis- 
turb the stillness of the wintry afternoon, when 
Charles Williams once more drew near to his 
native village. The hopes he had felt when he 
left his city-home in the north were forgotten ; 
the anxiety that had been mixed with them was 
lost in a greater fear that hung over him now. 
He walked up the road that once he had known 
so well, and forgot that he was coming home ; he 
looked at the familiar objects that surrounded ; 
him on all sides with only a hurried glance. ; 
His steps were trembling from fatigue and weak- ! 
ness, yet he walked hurriedly on, with no thought 
for himself, clasping tightly the child he carried 
in his arms. 

Little Andrew was ill. 

* Do let me carry him, Charley, please,' en- 
treated his wife, trying to take the boy from his 
father s arms. 

'No, Jenny, don't ask me. I've a sort of 
fancy that he's safer as long as I'm holding him 
tight. I'll just look and see how he seems now ; * 
and moving a comer of the shawl, with which 
the little fellow was entirely covered, he looked 
into the quiet face. 

'He seems a bit quieter; I'm thinking 
he's having a nice sleep. Maybe 'twill do him 
good.' 

* I don't think anything will ever do any of 
us much good,' returned the mother, in a de- 
sponding tone. ' It all goes wrong with us.' 

' Not all, Jenny ! not all ! It can't go wrong 
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with the boy : it can't ! it can't I And then to 
think it's my fault for coming this journey in 
this weather I No wonder the boy took a cold. 
I'm sure it can't be anything more than a cold, 
Jenny. I wish we'd never come ; he wouldn't 
have had this cold maybe.' 

* Maybe he wouldn't, said his wife, in the calm- 
ness that is the worst kind of grief. ' Here's the 
house.' 

They had come, unnoticed by the young man, 
in front of the cottage that had been his home 
for BO many years. He looked up at it with a 
new fear. 

'If the father shouldn't be willing to take us 
in, we've got no place for the boy to go to.' 

* We must go somewhere else, that's all,' re- 
turned his wife, as despairingly as before, and she 
raised the latch of the wicket gate. 

At that moment a gentleman came up ; they 
had not noticed his approach, and both started 
as he spoke. 

' I think you must be Charles Williams ?' 

'Tea, sir,' said the young man, looking up 
hastily, as if hoping to see one of his former 
friends ; but it was a perfect stranger. 

' I am the clergyman of Ashdell,' continued 
the gentleman ; ' I wrote to ask about you, and 
to advise your return, and I have been on the 
look-out for you for the last day or two at this 
time.' 

* Thank you all the same, I'm sure, for your 
kindness,' said Charles Williams ; * but it's been 
an unforttmate journey for us. Look, sir,' and 
he drew aside the shawl from the child's face. 
* It's my boy, sir. He took a violent cold the 
day we set oflF — I don't think it's anything more 
than a bad cold, sir — and ,we stopped three or 
four nights on the road. This morning he 
seemed much better, and begged me to bring 
him on, but now, — do you think he looks very 
bad, sir?' 

Mr. Emshaw answered doubtfally. He almost 
regretted that he had helped to brmg about the 
present state of things, since the child's illness 
would make a repulse from the old man far more 
grievous to the parents. 

* Wait at the door for a moment, will you ? ' 
he said. * I will speak to your father.' Walking 
quickly before them to the door of the house he 
opened it, and went hastily in. Old Andrew 
was sitting, as usual, alone. 



* Andrew,' said Mr. Emshaw, * will you do a 
deed of charity, and give shelter for to-night to 
some travellers I have brought to the door ? ' 

There might have been something peculiar 
in the clergyman's manner, for Andrew looked 
up quickly. 

{To be continued.) 



A SHEPHERD'S DOG. 

I WAS once travelling by rail from Scar- 
borough to L , my only companion being 

a gentleman who left the carriage at Hunmanby 
Immediately after his departure another pas- 
senger stepped in to share the compartment 
with me, in the shape of a rough, though in- 
telligent-looking, dog, who concealed himself at 
once in a comer imder the seat I was rather 
taken aback, but as he seemed to know what 
he was about I let him rest. No sooner did 

the train stop at L station than he began 

to whine and scratch at the door. Before get- 
ting out myself, I allowed my companion to do 
so. He did not stay in the station, but went 
ofif at no small pace across the fields in the 
direction of a farm-house. My curiosity being 
aroused, I made inquiries respecting the owner 
of the dog, who very kindly gave me an ex- 
planation of the dog's journey. 

' I am engaged,' said he, * to a farmer, who 
owns a farm here, and another at Hunmanby. 
We have often to take sheep from one farm to 
the other, and return by rail. Upon one occa- 
sion (about twelve months ago) Scott, for that is 
the dog's name, was left behind at Hunmanby. 
His wits being set to work, he considered riding 
would be preferable to walking, and therefore 
waited on the platform until the next train arrived, 
jumped into it, and arrived a short time after me. 
I happened to be on the platform when he came 
in, and found out what he had done. He has 
performed this feat several times since then, and, 
by always taking care which way the train is 
going, he has never made a mistake.' 

I thanked the shepherd for his information, 
and wended my way home ; my thoughts occu- 
pied with Scott's wonderful performance, and 
the proper name that should be given to the 
dog's great exhibition of sense. Perhaps the 
young readers of Sunday will know what to 
call it. A. L. H. 
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THE WILLING HORSE. 

HOW sad to see the tired steed 
With foam-stained bridle, weary head, 
And beaten sides that pant and bleed, 

Half worked to death and badly fed ! 
The willing horse that went so fast, 
If driven too hard will fail at last I 

The hills are steep ? then let liim rest I 
We all have hills to climb, I know ; 

For life's all ups and downs at best, 
And slowly np the heights we go. 

What should we do did some one strong 

Drive us with blows our road along ? 

God gives His creatures to our care» 
And bids us use them kindly, too ; 

Nor give them more than they oan boar 
Of toil and daily work to do. 

Perchance some day our God will ask 

From us a reckoning for their task. 

J. E. Panton. 



TRUE FAITH. 

NOT very long since a Government official 
at St. Petersburg died in utter want, 
leaving two small children without friends or 
relatives. 

One of them was a boy about seven years old. 
Alone, without food or money, with his little 
sister crying for bread, he wrote on a piece of 
pai)er the following petition, 'Please, God, 
send me three copecks to buy my little sister 
a roll/ 

This he carried to the nearest church to drop 
it into an alms-box, and start it on its way to 
heaven. 

A good man passing at the moment, seeing 
him trying to put the paper in the box, took it 
and read it, whereupon he carried the children 
to his house, fed them, and clothed them. 

Through his kind help a fund was raised for 
them, amoiuiting in value to over two hundred 
pounds. 

LIFE. 

LIFE is a fleeting journey, 
But the Christian's end is Home ; 
Wherefore he prayeth daily, 
* Lord, let Thy kingdom come l* 



THE BROOK WITHOUT 
A BLESSING. 

ELL, good-bye,* said the 
brook to the spring; I am 
in a great hurry to get to the 
river. It's a beautiful morn- 
ing, and I shall run straight 
down the mountain. I have 
no time to go twisting and 
ig about like my sister over 
mere. 

* The shortest way is not always the best,* 
replied the spring. ' If you take a straight line 
tlirough everything you will miss a great many 
pleasant places.* 

* Never mind ; I want to get to the river. If 
I reach it safely and quickly, it does not signify 
what I miss.' 

* Yes, it does. You'll fall into the river 
without a blessing, and not a flower on the 
mountain will be sorry when you're gone.' 

The brook only laughed, and rippled away in 
the sunshine. 

* Come and bathe my roots,' called a daisy, 
as he ran past her like a thread of silver shining 
in the grass. 

' What ! lose a precious minute, and make a 
curve in my course for the sake of a little flower 
like you ? Nonsense ! ' cried the brook ; * wait 
till the dew comes down to-night.* 

So the poor daisy grew weaker and weaker, 
and when the dew came she was dead. 

* Cool my leaves for me,' said a young birch - 
tree. * I've been standing here in the sun for a 
long time.' 

' I cannot possibly take all that jump over 
those great rocks,' replied the selfish brook. 
' There is my sister not far off; ask her to come 
round your way.' 

But the sister brook had other leaves to cool, 
and she could not help all the thirsty trees. 

Quickly down the mountain went the brook, 
only caring for his own will and pleasure, and 
the flowers and leaves called to him in vain. 

* I must get to the river,' he said ; ' and I 
really have not any time to waste over my 
neighbours.' 

His sister did what she could, and her coarse 
was very winding ; for whenever a flower spoke 
to her she turned aside to listen, and the grate- 
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ful blossoms gathered dewdrops for her, and 
showered them over her as she passed by. The 
trees bent down to shade her from the sim when 
she oame near to bathe their roots and cool their 
hot leaves ; and she flowed so quietly down into 
the river at last that her brother never knew she 
was there until the river-spirit called her by her 
name. 

'What have you done since yon left the 
spring?' he asked; and the little brook an- 
swered that she was sorry she had been so long 
on the way, but that there were many thirsty 
flowers, and she could not bear to hear tliem 
crying. Then a beautiful sound came floating 
through the air like the very sweetest music, 
and the river-spirit said : — 

'Listen ! The voices of the flowers are sing- 
ing your praises, little brook, because you waited 
and flowed slowly for their sakes.' 

Then be asked the other brook what Tie had 
done on his journey down the mountain, and all 
the brook could say was that he had hurried, 
and come the shortest way. 

'There is not a voice to sing your praise,' 
replied the spirit 'The grass is no greener, 
and the flowers are no fresher along your course. 
You have come down into the river, but you are 
not welcome. You are hard-hearted and selfish, 
a brook w^ithout a blessing.' 

Helen L. Taylor. 

A GIANT TREE. 

AN enormous tree has lately been cut down 
in California, which, if its age is to be 
judged from the number of the rings composing 
the trunk, must be four thousand eight hundred 
and forty years old. It is said that three 
hundred persons oould find standing room 
within ihe tnmk. 

A CHRISTMAS-TREE. 

CHAPTER I. 

* HAT child of the upper «id 
middle classes does not know 
the beauties and the delights 
of a Christmas-tree, with all 
the branches glistening with 
lighted tapers and tmsel, and laden with sweets 
and toys? Who has not waited breathlessly 




till the folding-doors were opened, or the curtain 
drawn aside, to reveal the wonders beyond ; or 
longed impatiently for the happy moment when 
his own prize of pretty things should be aflotted 
to him? Perhaps there are even some yoimg 
folk to whom such pleasures have become tame 
through repetition, who no longer care for the 
glittering show, and to whom Christmas gifts 
have ceased to bring joy and pleasure. 

Not so with the children invited to the 
Christmas-tree in this story. Perhaps not one 
of all the hundred and fifty had ever seen a 
Christmas-tree in his short life before; many had 
never even heard of such a thing. The invita- 
tions were given by ticket ; or, rather, a ticket 
was required to gain admittance to St Peter's 
large schoolroom, where the festivities were to be 
held. For there was to be a Christmas-tree, and a 
tea and dissolving views besides. The givers of 
the treat were a certain Mr. and Miss Goodman, 
who distributed the tickets chiefly by means of 
the clergy and other ministers in the neighbour- 
hood; the one qualification being poverty or 
orphanage. Miss Goodman had been busy for 
weeks buying toys ; and, with the help of some 
other ladies, dressing dolls of all sorts and sizes 
in a variety of costumes. On the evening before 
the appointed day, she and her brother and a 
party of friends had worked up till nearly 
midnight, wiring the toys and hanging them 
upon the tree, which was of quite gigantic 
size, and looked beautiful, indeed, when fully 
dressed. 

But I am beginning my story at the wrong 
place. It should start from Lavender Lane, a 
narrow street of poor and wretched houses, on 
the day, a week back, when tickets were given 
to little Martha and Phoebe Tubb. They were 
orphans, and had but a hard life of it alto- 
gether ; though the aunt and uncle with whom 
they lived were not unkind, and did the beet 
they could for the little ones. But Sam Sturt 
was something of an invalid, and oould not do 
regular work, so the family depended a good 
deal on the exertions of his wife, who took in 
what washing she could get, and found it often 
a diflScult matter * to make the two ends meet.* 
Martha and Phoebe had to help sometimes quite 
beyond their childish strength. There were the 
floors to stone and scrub, and the clothes to fetch 
and carry home ; there was the mangle to turn. 
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the fire to keep up, baby, and now and then even 
8aimny, to nurse. It was work, work, all day 
long, except when one or the other was allowed 
to go to school — and school, to the best of 
children, is, after all, but work too ; so that poor 
little Phcebe would sometimes make pitiful moan 
to her sister, — 

' Oh ! if we could but have a dolly or a bit of 
play like the other lasses in our street ! ' 

And patient Martha would answer with a 
sigh,— 

' Aye ! it would be nice ! But teacher says 
as God knows what's best for us ; and that we 
shouldn't, perhaps, think so much about going to 
heaven, and living happy there, if we had all as 
we wanted here!' 

Martha was hanging wet clothes on. the line in 
the yard, and now and then clapping her poor 
red hands together to bring into them a little 
warmth, for the weather was biting cold. Her 
ill-clad feet were nearly frozen standing about 
on the damp flags, and the little body was alto- 
gether weak and chilled, for she had been hard 
at work since five o'clock that morning, and had 
scarcely tasted any food. She did not complain, 
even in thought : it was no fault of any one's, 
she was sure. Her uncle had not been to work 
at all that we^k, and what money Mrs. Sturt 
had earned had gone to pay the rent. 

She was thinking how tired Phoebe must 
be with carrying baby about all day long, for 
the little fellow was teething, and would not rest 
quiet for a minute in his cradle, or even sufier 
his young nurse to sit still with him. She was 
wishing, too, that Phoebe could have a nice shoe 
of bread and treacle, such as Sammy was just 
then munching in the yard ; though, of course, 
she reasoned, the very little ones must be satis- 
fied first. Then she had a kind thought to cast 
upon Uncle Sam and his ' rheumatics,' and upon 
Aunt PoU, who worked so hard for all. Suddenly 
she heard her name called out briskly; and 
Phoebe, relieved for a minute from the charge of 
baby, ran into the yard with a light step and a 
face flushed with a joy it had never known 
before. 

*The minister's here!' she cried; 'and, oh, 
Martha! I can't tell thee all as he says; but 
it's something ever so famous ! There's to be a 
grand tea-party, and big pictures and toys ; and 
thee and me are asked ! Did you ever ?' 



'Oh, but it cannot bo !' said Martha, dropping 
some clothes-pegs from her hands to hold them 
up in amazement 

' Oh, but it w, though/ was Phoebe's assurance. 
' And you are to come in and hear all about it ; 
aimt has sent me to call thee.' 

* What ! to see the minister?' 

Martha let down her frock, and followed her 
sister into the front-kitchen hke one in a plea- 
sant dream. 

And like a dream was all she heard and saw 
there. 

Mr. Cave stood talking to her aunt, who was 
now holding the baby ; but he turned towards 
Martha as she came in. 

' See, little woman, what I have brought you 
and Phoebe — two tickets for a tea-party, sent 
you by a kind lady and gentleman I Can you 
read what they say?* 

Martha bent over one of the little pink squares 
of cardboard and tried to take in the full sense of 
the wonderful words : — 



' Christmas oomes but onoe a-jear. 
When it oomes it brings good cheer.' 



-Hie ^ -J- JPE^ -I- P^I^fY *<- 

WILL BK eXTSir BT 

MB. and MISS GOODMAN, 

At St. Peter's Schools, 

(Kindly Untfor the occasion). 

On the Eyening of December the 2itb„ 

To which . . . Martha Tubs . . . is invited. 



After tea there will be an Exhibition of Dissolti va Vxkws, 
to be followed bj the distribution of tojs, Ac. to aU the 
children present^ and to which their parents are inrifeed. 



ATTBNDANCB NOT LATEB THAN FIVE O'CLOCK. 



' And may we really go ?* she asked at length, 
raismg her eager, wondering eyes to the clergy- 
man's smiling face. 

* Yes, my dear. It is pleasant to me to be the 
means of conveying so much pleasure to you and 
your little sister. Mind, you are both to go very 
nice and clean. I am sure I need not say you 
are to be well-behaved. You and Phoebe are 
generally good girls. You won't forget your 
tickets, nor that tea is at five?' And Mr. 
Gave nodded kindly and took his leave. 

It seemed as though Christmas Eve would 
never come. But what a new delight it was 
looking forward to its coming, and counting up 
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'' Martha was hanging wet clothes on the line/' 



the days and hours ! The hardest work was 
lightened, and the coarie and scanty meals were 
sweetened and made more satisfying, by the plea- 



sant prospect. It was a happy week for both 

the children ; and at last the great day dawned. 

{To be continued.) 
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SELF-SACRIFICE; OR, HER GREAT 
AMBITION. 

{Contimud from page 43.) 

IR JAMES NEVILLE was a 
widower. Hie wife had died 
about two years before this story 
' comxnenoes, when little May was 
^ only six months old. The other 
cliildren were all boys; Reggie, the eldest, 
being only between six and seven when his 
mother died. He was a bright, intelhgeut 
little fellow, rather inclined to be doleful about 
trifles, but brave and patient under a real 
trouble. He had a mechanical turn, and was 
constantly making wonderful machines, which 
generally 'came to grief,* as he expressed it, 
'when they were within five minutes of being 
finished.* This, however, seldom seemed to 
trouble him much, for new ideas trod very 
closely on the heels of the old ones. 

Hugh, his next brother, and a year younger 
than himself, had no turn, according to his 
father, for anything but talking and mischief. 
Old nurse said his tongue went upon wheels, she 
was sure ; and when she was wearied out with 
his chatter she used to tell him that he ought to 
be in the House of Commons. 

He greatly admired his brother*B inventive 
talents, and could not imagine how it was that 
he was generally the chief agent in the destruc- 
tion of the wonderful machines which Reggie 
from time to time produced. 

The twins, Freddie and Willie, came next 
Their turn was gardening, and they were per- 
fectly absorbed in each other; already, how- 
ever, showing a strong desire to rule the nursery 
world. Then came Bertie, who bid fair to be 
the genius of the family. He had only been 
taught his letters, and then had learnt to read — 
no one knew exactly how. He was never to be 
seen without a book in his hand ; but hie brothers* 
amusements and occupations had no charms for 
him, for one very remarkable trait in his cha- 
racter was his excessive timidity. He was quite 
clever in foreseeing possible dangers and in dis- 
covering means for protecting his small person. 
Arthur, who was quite blind, was nui'se's ac- 
knowledged pet amongst the boys ; while little 
May, the pet and plaything of her brothers, was, 
as Hugh had once said, * everybody's darling.* 



Old nurse was devoted to her charges. She 
had beea their motlier*s nurse from babyhood ; 
and if her notions were somewhat old-fashioned 
she had imbued all the little Nevilles with the 
highest principles, and the deepest reverence fqr 
everything that was noble and good. 

'To-day,* said Sir James, as the children 
raced into the breakfast-room two or three days 
after their conversation about the expected 
governess, ' To-day I can tell you all about the 
mysterious person who is coming to live here.* 

' Is she going to live here altogether, father ? 
Tell us that first, please I ' exclaimed Hugh. 

' Altogether, I hope,* answered his father. 

' Then I hope,* said Reggie, looking a little 
doleful, * that it is somebody very nice.* 

' Is she nice, father ? * inquired Hugh. ' Do 
you like her ? * 

* I think I shall like her very much — I hope so,' 
replied Sir James : ' but I have not seen her yet* 

' Oh, father I * exclaimed Reggie ; 'fancy bring- 
ing any one to live here whom you have never 
even seen ! How could you, father ? * 

'Well it did seem rather a risk, certainly/ 
said his father, very much amused at Reggie's 
dismay. 'But if all your Uncle Charles says 
about her is correct — and he knows her very 
weU, indeed — I don*t think there is any need for 
uneasiness.* 

' But who is she ? ' inquired Hugh, anxiously. 

' You have heard about your Unde Reginald, 
have you not ? * 

' Oh, yes ! and about Aunt Dora, too ! ' 

' Andyou know that they died of cholera abroad, 
in Africa, within a few hours of each other? 
Well, they left one little girl, whom your Uncle 
Charles took charge of; and he brought her with 
him to England last year, and since then she has 
been Hving partly witli your grandmother and 
partly with Mr. and Mrs. Carew (Mrs. Carew is 
a half-sister of her mother). They have just 
had great losses, and are obliged to sell their 
house, so the Httle girl is coming to live with 
us. Yon will like having her to play with 
better than Hugh's ugly old bothering governess 
—eh?' 

' But why can't she live with grandmother ? * 
asked Reggie. ' I think she had much better 
go to her.* 

' Yes,* said Hugh ; ' I*m sme we don't want 
her here.' 
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'Your grandmother is too ranch out of health 
to have her/ replied Sir James. * What odd 
cliildren yon are!* he continued. 'I should 
have thought that you would have liked to have 
had another child to play with ! * 

' Not a girl/ said lieggie, shaking his head. 

* Is she quite black ? * inquired Freddie. 

' Black ! ' exclaimed his father in surprise. 
* No : why should she be?' 

'Because you said she came from Africa, and 
I thought all Africanff were black.' 

*01iy Freddie!' said Bertie, proud of his 
knowledge; 'don't you know the Greography 
says—' 

* Stuff!' interrupted Hugh, who had no lovo 
for Bertie's correction; adding quickly, * When is 
she coming, father, if she must come ? ' 

' This afternoon,' rejoined Sir James. 

' So soon ? Oh, father ! ' exclaimed Hugh. 

* She'll bring a doll, I know she will ; and 
ehe'll always be crying, like Frank Peyton's 
sister,' groaned Reggie. 

'Nonsense!' said his father; *how you do 
look ahead for troubles! I dare say she will bring 
a doU ; but she isn't at all likely to want you to 
play with it, if she does.' 

•What is she called, father?' asked Arthur. 

* Dolly/ he replied. 

'Dolly!' repeated two or thi-ee of the boys. 
And Hugh added, — 

'Oh, dear! oh, dear!' 

' You will be good and kind to her, I hope/ 
said their father, anxiously : * poor little thing I ' 

* Oh, yes, that we will ! * replied Hugh, in his 
bright, hearty way. * Of course it is not her 
fault that she is called Dolly.' 

'I shouldn't like her to be unhappy,' said 
Iieggie. * But oh, I do wish she wasn't coming ! 
A girl is no good for anything.' 

' I'm sorry you think so,' remarked his father 
^ryly* and stroking his baby daughter's golden 
curls. *A bright prospect, certainly, for our 
Uttle May.' 

' Oh, she is quite different, of course ! ' said 
Reggie and Hugh in chorus. 

' Well, run away now ; there is nurse come 
for you.' 

And the boys departed to talk the matter 
over with her. 

Sir James, when he was left alone, began to 
pace the room with folded arms and knitted 



brow. Apparently his meditations were not 
very pleasant ones ; but at last he paused in his 
walk, and saying half aloud, ' I'm convinced I'm 
doing right in taking the poor little homeless 
thing/ he turned into the library, where he was 
engaged in business until the luncheon -bell rang. 
The fact was no one beyond his own mother and 
brother, and Mrs. Carew, with whom little Dolly 
Neville had spent a great portion of the time 
she had been in England, approved of Sir Jamcsa 
plan of giving her a home at Scraseden ; and he 
had been almost won-ied out of all patience by 
the objections which had poured in on all sides 
from friends as well as relations. 

He was urged not to make so unwise an 
arrangement, but as she would have to earn her 
own living to send her to some school, cheap 
enough to be wiUiin the small means left by her 
father. Even old nurse had ventured with great 
respect to question the wisdom of bringing a 
strange child into the nursery amongst her flock, 
and that, too, a child from heathen lauds. She 
trusted master might never have to repent it. 

But the idea of letting his brother's orphan 
child be brought up amongst strangers was most 
repugnant to Sir James's feelings. He admitted 
that there were objections to his plan ; but as, 
in his opinion, school life must be a great trial to 
so young a child, he adhered resolutely to it, and 
had rejoiced in the thought that his boys, at 
least, would be charmed to have a new play- 
fellow. 

In this he had that morning been undeceived, 
yet he did not waver in his conviction that the 
course he was taking was the right one. 

During his father's luncheon Hugh came down- 
stairs to prefer the request that he might drive 
with liim to the station to meet the unknown 
cousin, about whom the children, in spite of their 
objections, were beginning to feel very curious. 
But Sir James declined his company. He had 
business to do in the town, he said ; and there 
would perhaps be so much luggage that there 
might not be room for him. It would not be 
wise either to take him out in such bitterly cold 
weather. Hugh's dread of a cold wind rather 
consoled him for the disappointment, for he was 
a chilly little mortal with rather a delicate chest. 
His father said he overworked it by talldng too 
much. 

{To be continued.) 
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A CHRISTMAS-TREE. 
{Continued from page 53.) 

CHAPTER II. 

I TIE snow lay thick upon the 
ground, and it was a sharp frost. 
But the two little girls never 
thought of the cold, which pene- 
trated through their thin frocks 
and capes as they tripped gaily along to St. 
Peter's schoolroom. There was a crowd of 
other children round the door when they 
reached it some minutes before five, and pre- 
sently a gentleman peei)ed out upon them 
and sent them off to the infant-school dose by, 
to hang up their caps and hats and to wait till 
more of the guests should arrive. The five 
minutes of waiting seemed like an hour; but 
they were over in due time, and the impatient 
little band was led into the larger room and all 
tickets wei-e given up. And, oh, the sight that 
burst on the exjiectant eyes at that instant! 
At the far end of the long room stood the tree. 
It nearly reached the high ceiling, and its dark- 
green branches were almost hidden beneath the 
toys, and books, and beads, and bags of sweet- 
meats hung at every point. Martha and Phoebe 
squeezed each other's hands and echoed each the 
other's long oh-o-oh ! of admiration. They had 
no eyes for the rows of tables laden with plates 
of bread-and-butter, seed-cake, plum-cake, and 
currant-buns, that were set across the room 
from end to end, nor for the great tin urn 
standing before the ruddy stove fire. But 
their attention was attracted by, — 

'Get the up]ier tables filled first — fourteen 
children at eaclil' called out Mr. Goodman; 
and some lady hurried our two little girls into 
their places, fortunately on the side where they 
could catch, above the moving heads, a good 
view of the majestic tree. 

At the very top point was fastened a beau- 
tiful large doll, dressed in glittering white and 
blue, having a golden crown upon her head, and 
holding a golden wand. Lower down were 
countless smaller dolls, some dressed in elegant 
evening attire of light gauze and gay-coloured 
ribbons, others in fashionable walking costume ; 
others, again, as Little Red Riding Hoods, in 
j)urple stuff petticoat, short green gown and 
white apron, under the scarlet cloak. There 



were dolls whose eyes closed when laid down ; 
gentlemen dolls who, at a slight touch on a cer- 
tain part of their bright sailor suits, took off 
their hats and made a polite bow ; black dolls, 
representing 'niggers,* bearing each a label, 
'Here we are again I* Then there were dolls 
clothed seasonably in cotton wool, the soft, 
downy hoods drawn snugly round the cosy 
cheeks, the ample muffs pleasantly suggestive of 
wannth and comfort. But by far the prettiest 
of all were some dear baby dolls in caps and 
long clothes, whose sweet little round faces m- 
vited kisses almost as temptingly as the real 
dimpled faces of real babies. 

'Well I never I they are pretty I* cried 
Martha. 

*They be lovely, all of them I' returned 
Phoebe, with more general approval. 

But though the doll world was in great force, 
there were a hundred treasures beyond. There 
were horns and bugles, picture-books, balls, trans- 
parent slates, whips, tops, paint-boxes, ahell- 
boxes, boxes of soldiers, and other toys, and 
smart little bags filled with marbles and sweet- 
meats hanging everywhere. Martha and Phoebe 
would never have tired of looking ', but by this 
time the ladies had all taken their different 
places at the head of each table, and Mr. Good- 
man called upon every one to stand up and sing 
a grace. Very sweetly the children's voices 
sounded through the room, asking God's bless- 
ing on the abundant meal they were about to 
enjoy. The gentlemen in attendance now drew 
the smoking tea from the gi-eat um into large 
cans with spouts, and passed round from tabic 
to table filling tiie children's mugs, while the 
ladies busied themselves in seeing that each child 
had what he liked to eat How sweet and 
fragrant the tea was, to be sure, sending a ting- 
ling sensation of warmth down to the very finger- 
tips I The buns were equally good, and Martha 
and Phoebe thought they had never tasted such 
nice currant-cake; bat then, poor little souls! 
they had not often before tasted cake of an}* 
kind. When the mugs were emptied tliey were 
filled again, and again and again, if any one 
wanted more ; and when the little people were 
tired of sweet things they turned to the sUces 
of bread and butter, which was quite other than 
the bread and butter at home, the slices so mudi 
thmner, the butter bo much fresher and more 
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thickly spread. The Indy, too, at our little 
l^rh' table was very kind and pleasant ; slie 
talked and laughed with the children, and set 
them to guess riddles, so that never was a 
happier tea>drinking. 

At last every one had finished, and each lady 
carried off her party to the infant-school while 
the tables were being cleared and the forms 
moved lengthways do>\Ti the room for a better 
view of tlie wall, where a sheet was already hung, 
and the magic pictures were to be reflected. 

And a pretty babel there was in the infant- 
school ! Every one talked at once, and so, what 
with the confusion and the w^ant of proper 
space, no games were got up. But the free use 
: of their tongues was a pleasure to the children, 
and the time of waiting was soon over. Then 
all trooped back again into the large room, and 
took their seats in order along the benches, the 
ladies and gentlemen pFacing themselves among 
the children. Martha and Phoebe, still keeping 
together, found themselves in a very good place 
just opposite the mysterious white sheet, and 
close to a curious apparatus upon legs, and con- 
nected with one of the gas lights by an india- 
rubber pipe. Behind this, and very busy doing 
something the little girls did not at all under- 
stand, stood Mr. Fletcher, one of Mr. Goodman's 
friends. But they quickly left off watching him, 
and glancing to the wall across they saw, 
clearly marked on a circular back -ground of 
light, the w^ell-known tower and pinnacles of a 
fine old church. 

The children clapped their hands in delight as 
the picture faded away, and another gradually 
appeared. Now it was a winter scene, now a 
waterfaU, then a group of sculpture, again a 
mined abbey, each view seeming more beautiful 
than the last, the effect of all being heightened 
by soft music played by Miss Goodman in the 
darknesB. Then there were humorous pieces 
besides ; one, which Phcebe thought funniest of 
all, called 'Open your mouth and shut your 
eyes,' representing a monkey of a boy poking a 
candle-end between his unsuspicious victim's 
teeth. How Phoebe and Martha laughed at the 
joke! how they enjoyed 'The Dolls* Tea- 
party,' and 'Washing-day,* where some little 
girls were pla3ring at the duties tJie^ found so 
hard and real! Then came a sea-piece to the 
accomxumiment of 'A Ship was sailing on the 



Sea,* which Mr. Greenwood suggested the chil- 
dren should join in singing, and the clear young 
voices rang out the words right heartily, as they 
did to those of ' God save the Queen,' which 
appeared last of all in large type within the 
magic circle on the wall. 

Now came an interval of talk, silenced pre- 
sently by Mr. Fletcher's announcement that all 
must look towards the tree. Martha gave up 
her better place to Phcebe, and l)oth stretched 
out their necks and strained their eyes in the 
required direction. A glory of intense light il- 
lumined the beautiful tree and all its fairy gifts, 
and not till it had faded did lilartha notice that 
Mr. Fletcher was busy with the india-rubber 
pipe, and hear some words of explanation spoken 
to ]Mr. Groodman about the * lime-light/ for which, 
however, she was scarcely much the wiser. 

'Aye, but it was fine!* cried Phoebe, with 
wide eyes of wonder and admiration. 

Mr. Fletcher looked down upon her Bmilinp:1y. 
'I'm glad you liked it, httle girl;' and Phcebe 
turned away blushing and confused. 
{To be eontimted,) 



THE TRUE GENTLEMAN. 

THE following sketch is called 'The Portrait 
of a Tnie Gentleman.' It was found in 
an old manor-house in Gloucestershire, written 
and framed, and hung over the mantlepiece of 
a tapestried sitting-room: — 



Tlie true gentleman is God's servant, the 
world's master, and his own man; Virtue is his 
business, Study his recreation, Contentment liia 
rest, and Happiness his reward. God is his 
Father, Jesus Christ his Saviour, the Saints his 
brethren, and all that need hhn his friends. 
Devotion is his chaplain, Chastity his chain l>er- 
lain. Sobriety his butler, Temperance his cook, 
Hospitality his housekeeper. Providence his 
steward, Charity his treasm-er. Piety his mis- 
tress of the house, and Discretion his poi-ter to 
let in or out, as most fit. 

Thus is his whole family made up of virtue, 
and he is the true master of the house. He is 
necessitated to take the world on his way to 
heaven ; but he walks through it as fast as he 
can, and all his business by the way is to make 
himself and others happy. Take him in two 
words — a Man and a Christian. 
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2. Poor little Robin, 

Stretch'd on the snow, 
Singing his last song, 

Plaintive and low. 
Beautiful Sunbeam, 

Straight from above, 
Hfls recalled Hobinct 

To life and love. 



3. Poor little sufif'rer 

On his white bed ; 
Mother is weeping, 

Bowing her head. 
See, a bright angel 

Brings health and joy 
Into the mother's arms 

Gives back her boy ! 



-^ * Pi'd. * Pal. 4e 

4. Who'saw the daisy ? 

Who sent the rain ? 
Who warmed poor Robin] 

To life again ? 
Who sent to that dark room 

Joy from above ? 
Who could it be but God ? 

For God is love ! 
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NAMING A FLOWER. 

AN amusing story told by Hood describes 
how a country nui'seryman made a large 
sum out of the sale of a simple little flower, 
which he sold imder the name of the * Rhodum 
Sidus/ This charming name proved quite an 
attraction to the ladies, and the flower became 
the rage of the season. It was one of those 
freaks of fashion for which there is no ac- 
counting. 

At length a botanist, who found that the plant 
was not an uncommon weed, insisted on knowing 
where the nurseryman got his name from. He 
elicited the following reply : — 

' I found this flower in the road beside us, 
So christened it the ' Rhodum Sidus.*" 



GAIN THE VICTORY. 

A GRECIAN General was asked, 'What 
was the happiest moment of his life?* 
He replied, ' The proudest moment I ever knew 
was that when I sent the message to my mother 
that I had gained the victory.' 

There is one victory we may all gain : that 
is, the victory over Self and Sin. 



WONDERS OF THE MICROSCOPE. 

A THOUSAND wonders in nature are lost 
to the human eye, and only revealed to 
us through the microscope. 

Think of dividing a single spider's web into a 
thousand strands, or counting the arteries and 
nerves in the wing of a gossamer moth ! 

Yet by the aid of the powerful lens of a 
microscope it is found there are more than four 
thousand muscles in a caterpillar. The eye of a 
drone contains 14,000 mirrors ; and the body of 
every spider is furnished with four little lumps, 
pierced with tiny holes, from each of which 
issues a single thread, and when a thousand of 
these from each lump are joined together, they 
make the silken line of which the spider spins 
its web, and which we call a spider's thread. 

Spiders have been seen as small as a grain of 
sand, and these spin a thread so fine that it 
tiikes four thousand of them, put together, to 
equal in size a single hair. 



SELF-SACRIFICE; OR, HER GREAT 
AMBITION. 

( Continued from page 65.) 

I 3.30 train was approaching 
'eignmouth as Sir James 
rove up to the station. In a 
rst-class compartment sat a 
entleman and a little girl 
bout seven years of age. 
'he former was reading, but 
le child suddenly claimed his 
ttention by saying, — 
' Oh ! look, uncle, at that 
funny-looking boat — just like a swan I' 

* Yes, that is always there,' s&id her uncle, 
kindly. 'I have heard that it is some one's 
yacht, though I can't quite fancy there would be 
much pleasure in going to sea in it — a barrel 
would do just as well, I should fancy. But now, 
Dolly, we are getting very near your journey's 
end. We shall go through some odd little short 
tunnels after we leave the next station, and then 
we shall get to Teignmouth.* 

Dolly's face had grown very grave at hearing 
that her journey was drawing to an end. 

* I wish — how I wish that you were coming 
with me ! ' she said. 

And then, crossing the carriage to where her 
uncle sat, she asked, — 

'Don't you really think you could take me 
with you to live with grandmamma ?' 

* Quite impossible, my little Dolly I ' answered 
the young officer : ' she is too iD, you know : it 
wouldn't do at all.' 

And for a moment he gazed across the sea 
with an absent expression, ' as if,* so Dolly told 
her cousins later, ' he was looking veiy hard at 
nothing; and I should have thought, only I 
know men never cry, that he had tears in his 
eyes.' 

Dolly was silent, and in her eyes were traces 
of tears, as, leaning on her uncle's knee, she 
looked earnestly up into his face. 

* Well, little Dolly ?' he said, at last, in a ques- 
tioning tone. 

* I wish,' was the reply, * that Uncle James 
hadn't got such a lot of boys.* 

* He has got a lot, certainly,* replied her 
uncle, amused. *And yet he doesn't seem to 
think be has one too many. Very odd, isn't it?' 
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* I hope they'll love me/ said Dolly, taking no 
notice of the question. 

*They will be hard-hearted little ruffianB if 
tliey don't'/ exclaimed her uncle, with a look in 
his eyes which showed that Dolly had a very 
large share of his affections. 

* Hard-hearted little ruffians I* What could 
the words mean ? Something very bad, Dolly 
was sure ; and she earnestly hoped that her boy- 
cousins were nothing of the kind. Had she 
ever seen a niffian ? she wondered. And she 
was 80 occupied with her own thoughts that she 
scarcely paid any attention to the numerous 
sliort tunnels through which they were passing. 
She had just decided that she had better ask 
Uncle Charles what sort of a thing a ruffian was 
when he exclaimed, — 

* Here we are 1 ' 

And in a moment a gentleman, so like the be- 
loved uncle she was leaving that she could not 
feel afraid of him, was lifting her out of the car- 
riage, and kissing her so fondly that all thought 
of the ruffian difficulty vanished from her mind. 

'The luggage is behind, James,' said the 
yoimgcr man, ' and her dog is in the van. I ho])e 
the separation has not been as trying to him as 
it has been to Dolly. He is a perfect mongrel, 
but don't be prejudiced against him. I can 
vonch for his being worthy of the child's love.' 

It was well that Sir James had been a little 
prepared for Dolly's lively pet, which, catching 
sight of his mistress as the train moved off, 
dragged the porter who was holding his chain 
at moat unwilling speed towards her. 

' There he is ! ' cried the child : ' dear, dear 
Tim!' 

And tbe delight of being reunited to her pre- 
cious dog rather softened the bitterness of parting 
with the uncle, who had been her almost constant 
companion since those sad days, which seemed to 
her far back in the Past, when her parents had 
licen BO suddenly taken from her. She looked 
with curious eyes at this new imde, as he lifted 
her up into the dog-cart and then mounted be- 
side her, and came to the conclusion that he 
looked very nice indeed — almost as nice as 
Uncle Charles. 

• Please,' she ventured to say, as Sir James 
took the reins into his bands, * may dear Tim 
come up here ? ' 

* If you wish it, my dear, certainly,' he re- 



plied, moving the carriage rug to make room for 
the dogat the child'sfeet; but on Dolly's invitation 
to jump up the animal placed itself on the seat, 
wedging itself between them, and backing until 
only its head peeped wisely out beside her o\mi. 
And so they started for Scraseden. 

Sir James had had time to transact his busi- 
ness before the train was due, and as Dolly 
owned to being both tired and hungry he was 
glad to be able to drive straiy^lit home. At first 
the child seemed to have eyes for no one but her 
dear Tim, from whom she had been so long se- 
parated ; but at last she commenced a conver- 
sation with her uncle by saying, shyly, — 

' You've got a lot of boys, haven't you, Uncle 
James ? ' 

And on his owning that such was the case 
she sai4, fervently, — 

* I'm very sorr)' if I oughtn't to say it, but I 
do wish you hadn't.' 

And such a pitiful little face looked up at him 
that her uncle hastened to assure her that h3 
hoped she would soon be very fond of aU the 
boys, and be very happy at Scraseden; and 
Dolly replied earnestly, but with rather a doubt- 
ful sigh, — 

' And I hope so, too.* 

After which the conversation flagged, and 
Sir James thought his little companion was get- 
ting sleepy; but she quite woke up as they passed 
through the first gate, and took great interest 
in the lake, in which she said dear Tim would 
like to swim; and in the boat-house, which she 
thought was quite pretty enough to live in. And 
her face had ^gained its usual bright expression 
when they drove over the curious old drawbridge 
and up to the door of the manor, where Den- 
ham, the old butler, who remembered her father, 
lifted her to the ground with a smile of welcome. 
Dolly, in her secret heart had begun to have 
greater hopes of being happy at Scraseden than 
she had had since the memorable day on which 
she had first been told that it would be her 
home in future, when her heart had sunk far 
lower than even her Uncle Charlrs, who under- 
stood her best, had supposed : every one having 
congratulated themselves that the child minded 
80 little going among strangers. 
{To he continued,) 
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" Oh, my dear, that nasty dog 1 " 
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SELF-SACRIFICE ; OR, HER GREAT 
AMBITION. 

(Continued from page 63). 

CHAPTER II. DEAR TIM. 

nH JAMES had returned 
from Teignmouth s« much 
sooner than he was expected 
that the children were dis- 
appointed in not being down- 
stairs to receive Dolly, as 
they had intended to be. 
Instead of this they were all 
in the nursery, with the ex- 
ception of Reggie, who was 
hard at work in the morning- 
room, when John surprised 
them by opening the door and announcing Miss 
Dolly. 

Nurse rose from her seat, prepared, in spite of 
all her objections, to give her new charge a loving 
welcome ; but as she did so, she was startled by 
hearing a frightened ' Oh I oh I' from Bertie, as 
he jumped on a chair with great agility, and she 
then became aware of the presence of Tim. 

' Oh, my dear I that nasty dog ! I can't have 
him here,' she cried ; ' that's certain I' 

Dolly turned very red, and stared at her as if 
she could not believe her ears. 

* Take the nasty creature away, John I' said 
nurse. 

But this was too much for the child. 

* He's not a nasty creature I he's my own, 
dear, beautiful Tim I' And she dropped on her 
knees beside him, and flung her arms round his 
neck. 

' Oh, John ! John \ 1 am bo frightened ! 
Please take him away I' implored Bertie from his 
chair. 'He's going to bite me, I'm sure I' his 
tone becoming a scream as Tim turned his head 
towards him. 

' Come, Tim I Tim, old fellow ! come along I' 
said John in a wheedling voice ; t« which, how- 
ever, the dog did not pay the slightest attention. 

'Why don't you take him away, Jolm?' 
asked nurse, angrily. But there was a look in 
Tim's eye, as the footman walked towards him, 
which made that individual averse to meddle 
with him. 

* Perhaps he will come downstairs with Miss 
Dolly?' he said. 



' She is not going dowmstaivs again just yet, 
and the creature must be put away at once,' said 
nurse ; adding, 'Come, Miss Dolly, let go die do^, 
and let me take off your warm things.' And she 
put her hand on Dolly's shoulder, but only to 
withdraw it hastily, as she, too, saw that Tim 
had a temper which was not to be trifled with. 
She was really frightened. 

' It's a nasty savage beast, I can see,' she said, 
' and I won't have it here a minute longer I' 
with an angry gesture to the mifortunate John. 

But Dolly, who since her first defence of her 
dearly beloved dog had been rather enjoying Tim's 
passive resistance to nurse's orders and John's 
evident disinclination to carry them out, was now 
again roused to anger by nurse's remarks about 
her pet. 

'How can you say so? You're a very 
naughty old woman I' she exclaimed, passion- 
ately : * and I almost wish he would bite you. 
I could make him do it in a minute,' she added, 
rising quickly to her feet, and looking as if the 
idea were rather a good one. 

'I insist upon it you don't, you dreadful 
child'.* said nurse, catching May up in lier 
arms, and drawing the little blind boy to her. 
' Keep away, children, whatever you do I' 

' Say he's a beauty, tlien ; say he shall stay 
here, then I' cried Dolly, conscious of her advan- 
tage. 

* Now do be a good child. Miss Dolly !' said 
Anne, the nursery -maid. * You see nurse can't 
bear dogs. Let John take him away, won't 
you ? there's a dear I * she added, kindly, more 
conscious than any one else of the tryuig recep- 
tion the poor child had met with. 

Dolly's large blue eyes, dim with the coming 
tears, turned towards the speaker with a grateful 
look for the first kind word she had heard since 
she entered the room ; and she began, — 

' Well, I'll tell him to go, if * 

But here, unfortunately, Hugh, w^ho had been 
making faces at the dog from a distance, and 
who had been perfectly silent hitherto, exclaimed : 

'He's a regular brute, nurse I He ought to 
be hungl' 

'That's the truest word you ever spoke. 
Master Hugh,*, said nurse, as she tried to reach 
the door by a shuffling movement round the 
room ; Tim's eyes following her in a most un- 
pleasant manner. 
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Dolly's heart was not softened by Hugh's 
unfeeling remark, and turning towards him, and 
surveying him slowly from head to foot, she said 
at last, in a tone of surprise, — 

' I think you must be a hardened little ruffian !* 

' Oh, nurse, isn't she a bad little girl ?' cried 
Willie. ' She says such naughty, rude words.* 

Bat nurse had by this time gained the door, 
and telling Anne to take care of the other chil- 
dren, she escaped with her own special charges. 
John, who had been a silent but amused spec- 
tator of the whole scene, closed the door, and 
said he supposed he could not do anything more 
for her. (To he continued,) 

THE PEACEMAKER. 
(Continued from page 47.) 

THERE must have been something peculiar 
in the clergyman's manner when he ad- 
dressed the old man to account for Andrew's 
startled look. 
' Are they poor folk ? ' he asked. 

* Poor enough to need your help,* said Mr. 
Emshaw. 

* May I ask why you brought them to me, 
fiir?' 

* Why did I bring them to you ? ' repeated 
Mr. Emshaw, seeing that the old man suspected 
something unusual. ' Because they are in want 
of the help that you can give them better than 
most other people; because it is your special 
duty to receive them. Do you know, now, why 
I brought them here ? ' 

' I can't say I do, Mr. Emshaw,* answered the 
old man, gloomily ; ' and I can't say that I par- 
ticularly want to know, that's more.* 

* I believe you do know, Andrew; at any rate, 
I will let you know this very moment,' said the 
clergyman, leaving the room, and returning in 
an instant with the sick child in his arms. 

* Look, Andrew,' he said, bending forward, so 
that the fire-light might fall on the pale features 
and heavy eyes of the boy. * Look at him, poor 
little fellow ! he is very ill. He wants shelter, 
and rest, and care, Andrew.* 

The old man turned his eyes away. ' What's 
tbat to me, I wonder, of all the people in the 
parish?* 

* What is it to you, Andrew Williams ? what 
is it to you ? How dare you ask ? You know. 



as well as I do, that this sick, dying child, is 
your son's I ' 

' I thought as much, Mr. Ernshaw ; I guessed 
you were after something of the kind the other 
day. All I say is, I haven't got many thanks 
to give to them that brought him here.' 

* He will not trouble you long,' answered Mr. 
Emshaw, indignantly ; * he shaU leave your 
house this instant for mine, where, I hope, your 
son wiU have a kinder welcome than his own 
father can give him.* 

* Stop a bit, Mr. Emshaw, let me look at the 
boy once more : he's a pretty little fellow.* 

' No, indeed,* said Mr. Ernshaw ; ' the child 
is going, where he ought to go, to his parents. 
They won't part with him so wiUingly; they 
have rather more affection for him than * 

*Than I have for my boy, I suppose you 
mean,* intermpted Andrew. * That may not be, 
perhaps. I tell you, sir, I care for my Charley 
this minute as much as he docs for this child 
here — I do.* 

' Turning him from your door seems a strange 
way of showing it,* said Mr. Emshaw. 

' I tell you I do not want to turn him from 
the door ; I want to see him, I want him to come 
home again to me : but I do not want that woman 
here, and, what is more, I won't have her I* 

* If you mean his wife, Andrew, I think I 
can answer for your son, that he is too good 
a husband to come into any house on such terms. 
He had better speak for himself.' 

Mr. Ernshaw went to the door. 'Charles 
Williams, come and speak to your father I ' 

The yomig man came forward. His father 
looked up, hardly believing that the thin, sicldy- 
looking figure standing in the doorway could be 
the youth he had driven from his home. 

After a moment's pause he spoke. ' Charley, 
niy boy, you left me once for that girl ; will 
you come back to me again, to your old father, 
your old home ? * 

' Without her, father? * said the young man, 
his voice so faint from weakness and suspense that 
his father could with difficulty catch the words. 

'Yes; without her, Charley; without her. 
I have said she shall never come here, and I will 
keep my word.* 

* Then, father, I must go.* 

' And I must go, too,' said the clergyman ; 
' but before I leave your hoiip'^ I tell you. 
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Andrew Williams, that the work you have done 
this day will lie heavy on your conscience till 
the last hour you live.' 

Then the door shut ; but before his son had 
left the garden, Andrew Williams was at the 
cottage-door, entreating him not leave in such 
a way. 

* I must, father, indeed I must, if * 

His father interrupted him. * I know what 
you mean, and I did say she never should come 
liere; but I want you, Charley, and the boy. 



sake you ought to. I am afraid he is very ill. 
Gret him into the house as fast as you can ; we 
must hope that things will turn out better than 
we expect I assure you I feel very much for 
you, and for your poor wife especially.' 

'Thank you for speaking so kindly of her, 
sir,' returned the young man, with deep feeling ; 
* it's very bad for her, indeed it is ! ' 

They had reached the door ; the old man was 
standing there, waitmg for them. 
{To be continued.) 
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and so I suppose I must go from my word for 
oi^ce. I don't promiBe to have anything to say 
to her myself, mind that ; but she's welcome to 
Btop in the house as long as she likes, and that's 
more than ever I tliought I should say.' 

Charles Williams had his hand on the latch 
of the little wicket-gate. He turned to Mr. 
Emahaw : — 

'What shall I do, sir? I don't like to take 
Jenny to be looked down on, and never spoken to, 
but the child ' 

' Yes,' said Mr. Emshaw ; ' for the child's 



OUR DUMB TEACHERS. 
baby's friend. 

GOOD old Oscar was left with a little child, 
who could only just crawl, in a room 
which opened on to a landing where was a flight 
of stairs. 

The baby boy, finding the door a little open, 
crawled on hands and knees as fast as be could 
go towards the perilous steps, when Oscar, who 
seemed to realise his danger, took him by the 
clothes just as he reached the brink, and gently 
drew him back towards the room. Again and 
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Baby's Faithful Friend. 



again did the innocent little one make the attempt, 
and each time was saved by the faithful ' doggie/ 
At last, finding he must use strong measures. 



Oscar put one paw under him and turned him 
over on his back, where he lay quietly kicking 
and crooning until nurse came to the rescue. 
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'GOOD NEWS.* 

CHIIIST]\IAS trees are withered now, 
All their fruit is blighted ; 
Stripped and barren hangs the bough 
Once 80 brightly lighted. 

Earthly joys and revels cease, 

Time old friends divideth ; 
But true Christmas Joy and Peace 

Evermore abideth. 

Christ is bom, Christ lives for aye ; 

This News is new for ever. 
Christ is bom, True God and Man ; 

This Joy passeth never. 



HENRY HOCK AND HIS FATHER. 

A FEW years ago five Dutchmen set out to 
skate to the next town. They went on 
for many miles, four close to each other, and one 
apart. All at once the four fell through the ice, 
and two were never seen to rise again. The 
other two were father and son. The father could 
swim well, and kept his son up for some time, 
while he told the only one of the party not under 
the ice what to do and how best to give help. 
This took much time, and the father let fall 
some words of fear that if he had to bear the 
weight of his son much longer it would be the 
death of both. The aon heard this, kissed his 
father as in the days of childhood, bade him 
' good night,' let go his hold, and sank down at 
once. 

Thus was his young life given up to save that 
of his parent 

The father lived, and the name of Henry 
Hock will live also. 

A PARADOX. 

LIFE out of death, 
Joy out of sorrow ; 
The Cross to-day. 

The Crown to-morrow. 

A CHRISTMAS-TREE. 
( Concluded from page 59. ) 

IN a very few moments there came an order 
from the ladies for ever}' one to keep their 
seats, as now the distribution of presents was 
about to begin.* There was a little commotion 



and scrambling to change places among a party 
of wild Irish lads near our two little lassies, 
who consequently found themselves a good deal 
pushed about, and with difficulty obeyed the 
command. But the decided tones of a lady near 
brought order once again among the group. 

' If you don't sit still and do aa you are told, 
you will get no presents ; I shall send you away 
at ouce.' 

We are trying, ma'am, to sit still,' jileaded 
Martha, in alarm at the threat. 

* Oh, you two are good, I see,' said the lady 
gently, and taking a seat by Martha*8 side ; *i/ou 
are sure to have presents. Tell me, if you might 
choose, what should you like best?' 

Martha had no hesitation in the matter. * Oh, 
a dolir she answered, readily ; * one of those dolls 
in a skip. Little pretties! there is nought hke 
them on all the tree.' 

' What, the baby dolls m long white clothes ? 
Well, I agree with you,' said the lady ; * and 
I hope you may get one.' 

Martha's eyes sparkled. Was there, then, 
after all, the least chance of such good fortune ? 
She had not dreamt of it till now, and the hope 
seemed almost too bold. 

*And you — what should you choose, little 
woman?' asked the lady, turning to Phoebe. 

* I couldn't choose,' was the undecided answer; 
'all the things are so prime. There are none 
better than the others, / think, save the great 
big doll up at top of all. Whoever is to have 
herr 

* Oh, no one, of course. She is the fairy 
queen, you know, the good fairy who gives all 
the gifts. Don't you see her wand and 
crown ?' 

The children only opened their eyes very wide 
in amazement They knew nothing of fairy 
tales: even Little Red Riding Hood had no 
existence for them. The lady soon found out 
their ignorance, and tliere and then treated them 
to a few nursery tales, which gathered around 
her many other listeners, and proved no small 
part of the evening's entertainment It served 
a further purpose : it kept all that part of the 
room quiet and orderly while the lower forms 
went up to receive their presents. 

Two and two the children presented them- 
selves befoi-e the tree, the lower branches of 
which soon began to get cleared, and each had 
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placed in their hands by Mr. or Miss Goodnian, 
or one of the gentlemen helping thcni, a toy of 
some sort, a bag of sweets, an apple, and an 
orange. The boys had a bag of marbles besides, 
as none of their presents were considered quite 
equal to the dolls. As each child was served, 
he or she was required to go at once to the 
infant-school for hat or cap, and then to start 
for home. And, oh I what ha])py faces passed 
down the long room and into the frosty ail* that 
night I They gave full payment to Mr. and 
Miss Goodman for all their trouble. 

* Oh ! all the dolls in skips are going !' sighed 
Martha, as she saw one by one cut down from 
the tree and carried off. 

*No; there are two left,' said the lady. 
^ Don't you see one round on that flat branch, 
and another quite high up?' 

' I see ! ouo in a blue sash and one in a pink. 
It's the pink one I like. But they'll be gone 
before I go up I* 

'Cornel I'll see what can be done for you,* 
said the lady, rising. 'I'll go and speak to 
Miss Goodman i and try if I can't secure you 
one of your favourites. It's to be the piuk 
sash, is it?' 

Martha's face glowed with gratitude and de- 
light, and very eagerly she watched her friend 
make her way between the benches and up to 
Miss Goodman's side. She saw the ladies speak 
together for a moment, and then she felt her doll 
was safe. 

' Only how is Miss Goodman to know what 
little girl it is who wants the pink sash?' said 
the lady, on her return to her place. ' I think I 
must take you up myself when your turn conies. 
I could not give your name, for I do not know 
it' 

Very soon Martha had told her that and a 
great deal more of her child history, and the 
lady had promised to call before long in Lavender 
Lane and make the acquaintance of Aunt Poll, 
and Sammy, and baby. 

' My name is Miss Fletcher,' she said. * And 
now, see, it is your turn to go up. Come 
along I • 

Martha and Phoibe followed Mks Fletcher 
till they stood before the tree, and in the close 
presence of their kind host and ho.stess. 

' This is the httle girl who wants a baby- 
doll,' was Miss Fletcher's introduction. 



'Xo; not that — the one in a pink sash I* 
called out Miss Fletcher, and in a moment the 
treasure was safely placed in Martha's arms. 

She courtesied again and again,, and put the 
doll's cheek up to her o>vn with a fonilling 
gesture that sufficiently expressed her joy. 

'Do you like it so much?' said Miss Good- 
man, with interest 

' Yes ; little dear ! I couldn't have anything I 
like so much'.' 

* Not the big fairy doll even?' 

' No ; oh, no I It's too grand like,' was the 
answer. 

* Well, I am very glad you have what you 
like. But wait — here is something elso for you,' 
and she put into the child's hands a bag of 
sweets and an orange and an apple. 

And now it was Phoebe's turn. 
' And you, little one ; what do you want?' 
Phoebe stared about in perplexity, and ended 
by a doubtful, — 

* Anything you please, ma'am.* 

' A doll ? — a doll that shuts its eyes, shall it 
be?' 

* Please, ma'am,' agreed Phoebe, more than 
satisfied. 

Then came the sweetmeats and fruit, and then 
the sisters were told to go. 

* Thank you, ma'am ; but we have enjoyed 
ourselves,' said grateful Martha. 'And,' turning 
to Miss Fletcher, * thank you too, miss, for 
asking for one in a skip.' 

'Ah, i)ink sash I All right Carry her 
safely home. I shall come and see her and 
you before long.' 

'If all the children have taken their fill of 
pleasure like those two, you and George have 
given a mighty lot of happiness this evening,' 
said Miss Fletcher to her friend. 'God bless 
those who care for the h'ttle ones.' 

And a more serious ' God bless them,' was 
asked by Martha in her prayers that night 
* And God bless the kind lady who talked to 
us so friendly, and who asked for my doll,* was 
added in all gravity by the grateful little sup- 
pliant. And then she kissed Phoebe, who was 
already asleep and smiling in a happy dream, 
and laid herself down to rest with one last un- 
spoken thanksgiving for the happiness of the 
day and for the possession of her new treasure. 

Emma Rhodes. 
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BESSIE'S PET. 

~^HE whole 
bouee was 
in a state of 
excitement, 
for the gar- 
dener had 
I just been to 
' the kitchen 
toannonnoe 
that he had 
fonnd a 
nefit of kit- 
tens in one 
of the garden-sheds ; and he would like to have a 
saucer of milk to give to Toosey, the mother-cat. 
' May I go and look at them ? dear little 
things ! ' cried one. 

' Let me go too, please.* 
'And me, gardener. Oh, please doT said 
little Bessie, the youngest 

' I think, my dears, yon had better wait till 
another day; and as soon as they can see, I 
will take you and show you the old mother's 
safe hiding-place.* 

' And you will save us a kitten each, won't 
you?' they eagerly said. 

' Well, I scarcely think there will be one each ; 
but I win keep two — the prettiest marked 
amongst them — one for the garden and one for 
the house.* 

The children had to be satisfied with this, 
though they had many fears that the gardener 
could not possibly select the prettiest kittens with- 
out their help ; and kxr idne whole days each oue 
gave up a little portion of their milk at breakfast 
to make a breakfast for mother Toosey. 

During the week that foBowed gardener's first 
announcement, they drew lots to see who should 
have the new house-kitten for her very own, and 
thus have also the right of nammg the new-comer. 
One evening, after lessons were over, it was all 
managed very quietly, and the result was greeted 
with a loud exclamation, when it was found that 
the prize had fallen to Bessie. 

' I am BO glad !' cried Muriel. ' It is Bessie's 
turn to have a pet ; we have all had one in our 
turn.* 

* Poor old Isaac's grave is all I have left,* 
said Gertrude, in a doleful tone ; ' but his place 
in my affections is filled by my dolk* 



' And I am sure you shall all have Elitty to nurse 
as much as ever you like,' cried happy Bessie. 

Nine days over, and the wonderful little 
kittens made their appearance; and gardener 
had been very good, for there were three little 
striped beauties for the children to choose from. 

They were standing in the doorway of one of 
the garden -sheds, eagerly gazing at the bottom 
of a basket that the gardener held, and in a moment 
Bessie cried, ' Oh, I must choose that dear little 
one looking up, and sniffing the air with its 
funny little white nose I' 

* And a shirt front, tool* said Maudic. 
'And seel* added the elder sister; *it has 

one little white foot, so that you may always 
know it from the other.' 

* Yes, I must have that one, then ! And 
please, gardener, will you always call it Trottie ? 
That will be its name— Trottie ! Trottie! 
Trottie I* And the child looked expectant, as if 
the mite would answer to her call. 

Daily visits were paid to the shed, and the 
family of cats fared well in the hands of the 
childi^en, so that in a few weeks Trottie was a 
well-grown and good-looking kitten. 

Then Bessie had to say ' Good-bye!' — a long, 
long good-bye — for the children were going 
away from home for a whole year, to school in 
Germany, and Bessie was to accompany her dder 
sisters. 

It was a great and real grief, and there was 
but little consolation in the thought that baby 
Winnie would be left at home to take care of 
Trottie. 

* In every letter I write I shall aeiMl a message 
to Kitty,' were Bessie's last words. 

Some two months after their departure for 
fbreign parts there came a letter one day, one 
passage in which will tell how Besaie remem- 
bered her pet :— 

* I brought away a little piece of fur which I 
always carry in my pocket, and whenever I put 
my hand there I think of my dear pussy at 
home ; and I often take out my little piece of fur 
and talk to it, and try to think it is Trottie.' 

Bessie is soon coming home now. And one of 
her great joys will be to have her pet, now a fine, 
handsome cat, and ahow it to everybody as her 
very own ; while Trottie no doubt will grow very 
lazy and happy \yith petting, and become as spoilt 
as it is possible for a spoilt cat to be. H. C. 
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WOLVES. 



[T is related in the Bible how 
Jacob foretold that Benjamin 
should 'ravin as a wolf;* and 
Jeremiah, speaking of the pun- 
ishment of Jemsalemy says, 'A 
wolf of the desert shall spoil them/ 
whilst others of the prophets use 
words showing how fierce and cnicl 
the wolf is. But they are cowardly 
creatures, and will slink away when 
met with singly and in broad daylight ; it is 
when pressed by hunger and cold that they are 
very dangerous. 

There are not many wolves now in Egypt or 
Palestine, but sometimes they are found in the 
caves and ruined dtics of the Holy Land. 

Wolves used to be common in England. King 
Edgar claimed a tribute of three hundred wolves* 
heads from the Welsh. In the days of Athelstan 
there was a refuge from wolves for trnvellcrs at a 
place called Flixton. The term, 'A wolfs head/ 
was used for outlaws, on whose head a price was 
fixed, aa on a wolf *s. Now there are scarcely 
any wolves in Europe, except in Russia. 

It very often happens that the Russian mon- 
jiks, or peasants, are attacked by a pack of 
wolves ; most frequently when they have taken 
wood or hay to the nearest town for sale, and 
put <^ returning till too late in the evening. 
The horses always know the danger ; it is said 
that sometimes they scream with fear, and that 
it is almost a more terrible sound than the 
howling of the wolves. 

There were some travellers once who were 
passing tlirough a Russian forest, and being 
followed by wolves, they were in very great 
danger, when before them they saw a great bam 
with the doors wide open. The coachman drove 
in, and they closed tlM doors in time to keep the 
wolves out ; but the animals were so furious with 
hunger that they tried to tear down the doors, 
which were not very strong. Whilst the Baron 
who bad this adventure was defending the door, 
a clever wolf found he could climb up on the 
roof, which sloped very gradually almost to tlie 
ground. In this roof was a hole, intended as a 
chimney, and through tliis dropped the wolf, and 
would very soon have been followed by the rest, 
aa tbey are very ready to follow a leader ; but the 



coachman killed the intruder, and then lighted a 
fire under the opening, so that the glare might 
frighten the ferocious beasts away. But they 
had very little fuel, and night was coming on, 
so their lives would have been sacrificed if 
a troop of Cossacks travelling that way had not 
rescued them. F. H. W. 



EARTH'S cares never cease, 
Oh for Heaven's peace ! 
Earth's sweets never cloy. 
Oh for Heaven's joy I 



WAITING. 

'r I lis eventide, the sun is low, 
JL And by their cottage door 

Two sisters for their father wait, 
Upon the neat bricked floor. 

The elder, with her work in hand. 

Against the casement leans ; 
The younger, with an open book. 

Scant knowledge swiftly gleans. 

' Sister,' she cries, with face upturned, 

' Have you the story read 
Of how a ruler's daughter was 

By Christ raised from the dead ? * 

' Indeed I have,' the sister says ; 

' It often comforts me. 
Because it makes me feel quite sure 

Our mother we shall see 

Again, though in the Far-off Land, 
For that same Christ, you know. 

Still raises all the dead to life 
As when He lived below. 

'Tis like the seed dear father sows 

In furrows long and deep : 
It dies to rise to higher life — 

Thus mother went to sleep. 

But only for a little while, 

Until that glorious Day, 
When Christ shall say to her these words^ 

" Arise, and come away." 

Then, like the child of ruler great, 

She will from death awake, 
Forgiven by our gracious God — 

Forgiven for Christ's sake.' 
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Then, in such holy converse sweet, 
They watch the sunlight die ; 



And wait for father — on the earth, 
For mother — in the sky. 

Constance Cross. 
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•If any thirst, 

let him come nnto "mt?. 

and dilQk.' 

St John, vii 87. 
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THE SONG OP THE THIRSTING. 
Bey. xzi. 6. 

Thx Honst-Bibdb. 

' Wb are thinting, golden flowers, St. Lake, zii. 6. 
Give us of your honey.* 

ThbFlovebs. 

' Drmk, pretty birds, in sunny hours, St. Matt. vi. 26. 
Without toil or money.* 

The Flowbbs. 

' We are thirsting, peaily dew-drops, Job, zzxviii. 26-28 
For your kiss of love.' 

ThiDew. 

' We are coming, beauteous flowers, St.Lnke,zii27,28 
Sent you from above.* l>eat. zzzii. 2. 

The Eabtb. 

' I am thirsting, dear, blue heaven ; Ps. Izy. 9. 
Droops the golden grain.' 

The Heatek. 

' Tender showers God hath given, Pb. IxviiL 9. 
He sends the gracious rain.' Job, zzzvii. 11-18 

The son. 

' Lo ! I thirst for man's salvation, St. John, xiz. 28. 
Dying on the Cross.' 

The FATHEB. 

' Their salvation, Son beloved, Heb. ii. 9. 

Thou hast won by loss.' 

The Chbistuit. 

* 1 am thirsting, my Saviour, St. Matt. v. 6. 
For true righteousness.' 

JESUS. 

' He that hungereth thus, and thirsteth, 
I will surely bless.' 

All Cbeation. 

' We are thirsting, Heavenly Father, Isa. xli, 17, 18, 
For Thy gracious Love.' 

The CBEATOB. 

* Blessing, Mercy, never-ending, 
I pour down in Love.' 
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THE ENEMY IN THE DARK. 

» N officer wa« sittiug in his gar- 
den one Sunday evening, as 
WAS his wont, after the snn had 
gone down, and the darkness 
of t]M Bomian n^ht was not 
yet made almost as Mg^ as 
our English day by the moon. 
It was BtiU dark; so dark that he could not 
see his favourite Persian cat, at which the dog 
was harking. ' Be quiet, Dandy ! be quiet ! ' 
But Dandy barked the more. 

* Billee I — poor Puss ! — come here.* But Puss 
hissed and spat in a most disrespectful manner. 

The Major tried in vain to quiet his pets ; the 
barking and the hissing still went on, and he 
could not reach Pass; she evaded his hand, 
although he almost touched her, as /*e thought. 

Tired with the noise he called the boy to 
bring a light. Moung Ta-Louk brought an oil- 
lamp, and the streaming light fell upon the 
head — not of the Persian cat, but of a huge 
cobra, erect and furious ; and Dandy with hair on 
end, but yet faithfully guarding his master. 

la spite of every effort to kill it» the terrible 
reptile escaped that night The next day it 
was unearthed from beneath a Palmyra palm- 
tree in the compound, where it had taken up its 
abode with a companion. 

The hissing of the snake is not always de- 
tected ; but the light shows what he really is. 



TEN FAIRIES FOR ALL. 

A LAZY giri, who liked to live in comfort 
and do nothing, asked her fauy god- 
mother to give her a good genius to do everything 
for her. On the instant the fairy called ten 
dwarfs, who dressed and washed the little giri, 
and combed her hair, and fed her, and so on. All 
was done so nicely that she was happy, except 
for the thought that they would go away. * To 
prevent that,' said the godmother, *I will place 
them permanently on your ten pretty little 
fingers.' And tliey are there yet. 

THE furrows of the field 
Are marked by drifted snow, 
The tracks of human footsteps 
Darken where'er they go. 



SELF-SACRIFICE. 

{Continued from page 103.) 

EEGGIE proceeded to describe, in rather 
learned language Dolly thought, bow the 
pieces were intended to fit together. BtiU she 
could not say that she took it all in, but she 
listened very attentively, and when she thought 
he had come to an end of the explanation, she 
said, — 

' It sounds very clever, indeed. And now, will 
you please tell me what that is ?* pointing to a 
wonderful-looking machine which stood at one 
end of the long room. 

* That is father's tuming-lathe. I'D show yoo 
mine when I've done telling yon all about this.' 
And Dolly, finding that the explanation was 
not over as she supposed, again brought her 
attention to the ' thing,* which Reggie now in- 
formed her was intended, when finished, to be » 
cofifee-grinder. 

* Is it really going to be a cofifee-grinder ?' 
she asked in surprise. ' Why, I groimd some 
cofifec once at Winchfield, and Aunt Julia's 
wasn't a bit like this I Perhaps, though,' she 
added, fearful of hurting the feelings of the in- 
ventor, * yours is a dififerent kind.' 

' Quite dififerent, I am sure,' replied Reggie^ 
in a tone which showed no annoyance, but rather 
the reverse. * Mine cannot be a bit like anything 
you ever saw befere. It is quite my own in- 
vention, and when finislied I am sure yon wiB 
think it very wonderful indeed.' 

' I scarce know what father w*ill say when he 
sees it,' remarked Hugh. 

'Does he know nothing about it yet?' inquired 
Dolly. 

' Of course he knows I am making something, 
and he knows it is to be a very wonderfd) 
machine, because I told him so, but he has not 
the least idea what it is.' 

' I think it is very nice of you to tell me about 
it/ said Dolly; a speech which so gratified 
Reggie that he said,— 

' I fancy, perhaps, yon might be able to under- 
stand after all, if I tuld you, very easily. Tou 
see, when I was at Seaford with Aunt Janet I 
saw lots of windmills,' and Reggie paused as if 
expecting some remark. 

' Yes,' said Dolly, hastily, afraid R^gie should 
think her attention was wandering. 
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* WindnifllB, I said/ repeated the boy. 

* Yea, dear Reggie, I heard/ answered Dolly, 
in a wondering tone. 

' Do you know what windmills are ? ' asked 
Reggie. 

' Oh, yes, of course I do!* replied his cousin, 
beginning to think that Reggie had indeed a 
low opinion of her knowledge. 

'I didn't know if you had ever seen any. 
There are none here, you know. Lane cannot 
understand at all when I teU him about them. 
Well, my machine is to be like a windmill in a 
cart, and these pieces of iron are to be fixed in- 
side, on a sort of barrel, which will go round 
when the wheels move ; and the sails will move 
too. You see, there will be three things to go 
round at once ; and I intend to make these b^ 
of iron sharp, like teeth, to giind the coffee.' 

' I think it's very wonderful!' said Dolly, with 
sparkling eyes. ' I suppose I could not he^ you 
to make it ? * 

'Oh, no! I'm quite sure you could not 
Hugh tried to make some spokes for the cart- 
wheels, and be seemed to have made them very 
well ; but he broke them all himself, trying to 
fix them.' 

' Yes,' said Hugh, with a sigh, ' I know now 
it is no good trying to kelp, but I like to watch 
Reggie and talk to him while he is working.' 

' What do you talk about ? ' inquired Dolly. 

^Anytlang/ readied HugL 'Bometimes we 
talk about you.' 

* Do you? * said Dolly, opening her eyes very 
^•idc. 

' Y«8 ; we liimk it such a pity you are a girL 
You would be such a very nice boy ! ' 

' I am so sorry; but I cannot help it, can I ?* 
And Dolly seemed quite resigned to her fate. 

' No, you caai't help it of course. I am sure 
you would if you could; but that does not 
moke it any better. Reggie and I say some- 
times how honid it must feel to be a girl, and 
know yon can sever do any good.' 

' Never do any good ? ' repeated DoUy, quite 
perplexed. ' I don't understand.' 

'Well, I mean you can never do anything 
great!' 

' Can't I ? ' said poor Dolly. * But why not, 
if I try very hard? Of course I know,* she 
added, humbly, 'that I could never make a 
coffee-grinder like Reggie.' 



'I wish you could,' remarked that young 
gentleman, generously. ' Y"ou cannot think how 
nice it is ! ' 

' I'm sure it must be,' sighed Dolly ; * but I 
do not see why I may not be able to do tome- 
thing, 1 suppose I shall be a woman some 
day, and then I shall, perhaps;' and she found 
a Uttle comfort in dwelliiiig with hope on the 
future. 

Presently Reggie said, soleBsnl|r, ' You may 
not live to be a woman, you know ; and I think 
women seldom do much good ! They can't be 
engineers, or soldiers, or sailon, or anything of 
that kind.' 

It was a depraBsing thought, aai one which 
had not occurrod to Dolly before. She stood 
silent for some momenta, wUe Reggie went on 
with his woik, and Utigh b^aa to hum, a 
trick of his when he was troubled in mind. 
But in a few minutea the tundees eomposition, 
whidi bote the name in the nunery of 'The tune 
that the <^d eow died ot,' suddbnlf came to an 
end, and he said, — 

^ You don't know hom sorry we a» for you, 
Dolly dear ; but I suppose it eaaa't be helped.' 

' Whatever was I made fur, tiien ? ' she ques« 
tioned. 

Neither boy replied at first; but HT:^h at 
leagtli broke the silence by saying, with the 
hope of giving her a ray of comfort^ — 

' I think we did not mean after jdl lihat you 
couldn't do anything at aU, and yeu know I 
lUmk I shall never do anything very great I 
am afraid not, and it is a great pity, because I 
am a boy.' 

It was manmul for Hugh to^'speak in a de- 
aponding strain, but Dolly did not appear to 
notice it 

' I'm so glad I can do sometibdng ! ' she said. 
' I thought I could. What do you think now 
that I could do ?' 

'I must think,* replied Hugh; and Dolly 
waited anxiously. ' You can meud holes, you 
know, for one thing,' he said, at last; 'men 
never do that unless they are tailoi*s. And you 
can cook, and take care of babies. That is what 
women are made for, I believe. Don't you think 
so, Reggie ? ' 

Reggie nodded his head; but Dolly's eyes 
filled with tears. 

{To he amtinued,) 
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SELF-SACBIFICE. 

{Contitmed from page 111.) 

WOMEN do do those things, I know/ she 
said; 'but I should not like to do 
nothing but that for years and years/ 

' It would be horrid to be obliged to, certainly,' 
remarked Hugh, in a tone of the deepest con- 
cern ; ' but I wish I had never said anything 
about it Don't cry, Dolly, please,' as his cousin's 
eyes brimmed over : * I am so sorry I ' 

' It is not your fault,' sobbed Dolly. ' I al- 
ways want to do so much for people I love, and 
fancy how dreadful it would be never to be able 
to do anything but mend holes; and I hate 
needlework ! The needle never comes out in the 
right place, and is always getting lost Oh, 
dear ! oh, dear ! I did want to do something for 
somebody, some time or other.* And, overcome 
at the prospect of endless needlework, the child 
sank down upon the floor and wept the saddest 
tears she had shed since she was told of her 
mother's deatL 

It was long before Beggie and Hugh's united 
effoits w^ere successful in consoling her ; b^t at 
length her sobs became less violent, and she 
succeeded in bringing out the question, — 

.'Don't you think my mother and your 
mother — Aunt Alice, I mean — ever did any- 
thing great?* 

It ]vas a subject to which neither of the boys 
had given a moment's thought; beyond DoUy 
herself and nurse, no examples had occiirred to 
them. 

Their veneration for their mother's ^ memprjr 
was so intense, that although they had never 
heard of any great things she had done, they 
felt that they could not admit the fact even to 
Dolly, who sat on the floor gazing through 
misty eyes, first Btj^m and then at th6 other, as 
if her hopes for the future depended upon the 
answer they might give. 

It was an awkw*ard moment, and Hugh broke 
the silence at last by saying, — 

* Perhaps we doii't understand about it We 
will ask father to-night He knows about every- 
thing, and perhaps he will be able to tell you of 
something you can do, which you will like; only, 
please, dear, dear Dolly ! don't cry any more 
about it* 

Dolly, with a very tearful smile, promised to 



* try ; ' and when the dinner-bell rang and they 
all returned to the nursery, they were talking a& 
cheerfully as if no storm had clouded their 
morning sky : but a weight still lay heavily oq 
Dolly's heart unknown to any one but herself. 

Nurse noticed her red eyes, but as the chil- 
dren seemed happy together she said nothing to 
them; to Anne, however, she remarked, that 
she hoped those children were not going to take 
to quarrelling, or, if they did, they would make 
it up again without any trouble, as they seemed 
to have done that morning. 

The important question was never quite out of 
Dolly's mind all day, and when they were going 
down to dessert she drew Hugh back for a 
moment to whbper, — 

' You won't forget, Hugh dear, vnjl you?* 

' Forget what ? ' asked the boy, in surprise. 

' Oh, Hugh! why, about what I cooM do> you 
know?* 

'Of course! how stupid of me! I should 
have forgotten it, though, if you hadn't re- 
minded me ; but I won't now.* And then as 
Dolly murmured, * Please don't forget,' ' I pro- 
mised Reggie he should have first talk, because 
he says he never can get in a word, even edge- 
ways, when I*m talking to father. . I think he 
does though, only he forgets. If, when he haa 
finished, I don't say an3rthing about it^ just 
give me a pinch, will you? and that will remind 
me.* 

The pinch was not needed, for directly Reggie's 
conversation with Sir James was ended, Hugh, 
who had been quietly waiting for the happy 
moment when it would be his turn to speak, 
said, — 

'Father, we want ta know if there is any- 
thing Dolly can do. We think women can do 
nothing great ; and she is so sorry about it, that 
we said we would ask you.' 

' History would not bear you out in your 
opinion, Hugh,' answered his father,, who at first 
had looked rather surprised at being, as he 
imagined, asked to provide work for Dolly. * If 
you had thought, a. little w^liile, I fancy even yon 
could have remembered instances of women doing 
great deeds.' 

*0h, yes! There was Lady Cadiariue 
Douglas ! I always like to think about her ; 
but then she was herself, you know. Common 
sort of people can't do those kind oi things ; and 
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Dolly isn't at all likely to have to hold a door 
against wicked men.' 

* I hope not,' said Sir James. * But still I 
should be very sorry to think that she will never 
do anything worthy of being called great* 

Dolly's face, which had worn an anxioos ex- 
pression when the first question had been asked, 
brightened at her imde's hopefnl reply, and she 
drew nearer to him as he continued, — 

' But people have very different ideas of great- 
ness, you know.* 

'Have they?' said Hugh. 'I thought no 
one could make a mistake about that sort of 
thing. Everybody now must call Napoleon 
great, though we did beat him in the end.' 

* I don't, for one, Hugh,' replied his father. 
^ I admit he was a great general; but, according 
to my opinion, he was not a great man.' 

* Why don't you think he was a great man ? ' 
inquired Hugh, when he had recovered from the 
first surprise of hearing that his father was not so 
ardent an admirer of Napoleon as he had ex- 
pected. ' If a man is a great general I should 
have thought that he must be a great man.' 

'Not by any means. I should call a man 
great who seta before himself an aim — and that 
a very high one — apart from all motives of self- 
.seeking and self-interest, and who day by day 
Hves with that purpose in view, rejecting all 
lower motives for the sake of the higher one.' 

* But how can Dolly be great, then ?' asked 
the boy. 'What aim can she set beforo her? 
I told her ahe could sew and cook, and do those 
kind of things ; but she doesn't like that : and 
certainly she couldn't get great doing them, I 
should think.' 

*You forget,' said his father, 'that many 
things which the world would call great are as 
nothing in the sight of God. Don't get a false idea 
of greatness, my boy. Dolly could be as truly 
great in doing those simple things you have 
mentioned as in performing the most heroic 
actions — ^if she did them, that is, to the glory 
of God ; for that alone is the basis of true 
gteatness.* 

* But, unde,' said Dolly, * I didn't want to 
sew holes and make clothes all my life : I wanted 
to do something else.' 

* What did you want to do, my child ?' in- 
quired her imde. 

* Why,' said Dolly, * I have thought for such 



a long time that it would be so nice if I could 
save somebody's life. If you could be drowning 
in the moat, and Tim and I were to pull you 
out, wouldn't that be nice ? ' 

' But you might be drowned yourself,' suggested 
Bertie ; ' and that wouldn't be nice at all. I 
can't bear to think of it' 

Dolly thought for a moment, and then said, — 
* I don't think that would matter so very much, 
if I had been trying to be good. Everybody 
dies some time or other, and I should like to die 
doing something that was not all for myself. I 
think God would be pleased with me then. I 
only hope I should not be too frightened to do 
it. If I could only practise I But you see, uncle, 
people don't fall into the moat, so I cannot.' 
{To be continued,) 



MIRTH AND SADNESS. 

AFTER earth's faded gladness, 
Oh, what heavy sadness ! 
After penitent's deep sorrow. 
What a joyous morrow I 

DO YOU KNOW PETER? 

I KNOW a little boy, whose real name we 
will say is Peter Parsons; but the boys 
call him Peter Putoff, because he has such a 
way of putting off both business and pleasure. 

He can learn his lessons well, but he is almost 
always at the bottom of his class, because he 
has put off learning his task from one hour to 
another until it is too late. He can walk or run 
as fast as any boy in town ; but if he is s^nt on 
an errand, the errand never gets done in season, 
because he puts off starting from one minute to 
another ; and for the same reason he is almost 
always late at school, because he never can be 
made to see that it is drawmg near to nine 
o'clock. 

If letters are given to him to post they never 
get in time for the mail ; and if he is to go away 
by the boat or train, the whole family has to 
exert itself to hurry Peter out of the hou^e, lest 
he defer starting until the hour be past. 

He delays in his play as in his work. He 
puts off reading the library-book until it is time 
to send it back; he waits to join the game 
until it is too late, and generally comes up a 
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little behindhand for everything, from Monday 
morning till Saturday night, and then begins 
the new week by being too late for church and 
Sunday school. Peter is quite conscious of his 
own fault, and means to reform some time ; but 
he puts oflf the date of the reformation so con- 
stantly, that manhood and old age will probably 
overtake this boy and find him still only too 
worthy of the name of Peter Putoflf. A. S. 



FORGIVENESS. 

THERE was once a big boy in a school, who 
was such a bully to the younger ones 
that the teacher determined to consult the whole 
school whether he should be expelled. All the 
small boys voted to expel him, except one, who 
was a little fellow scarcely five years old. Yet 
he knew very well that the bad boy would 
probably continue to abuse him. 



HAPPY SUNDAY AFTERNOONS.— No. III. 

Bible Subject for cur reader* to Colour and Write a Paper upon, gimng varioue Pasiage$from Scnptmre 
and their meaning, (For Prizes see cover of Monthly Part,) 



THINE, NOT MINE, LORD I 

ALL that I am or have I hold from Thee, 
Do Thou, Lord, take what Thou hast 
given me. 

Thy Hands have made me, Thy Love doth 

preserve; 
Each moment of my life, Thy Will shall serve. 

Do with me what Thou wilt, for I am Thine ; 

keep me, Lord, from ever saying ' mine.' 

Mine! nay. Thou hast made, Thou hast re- 
deemed me ; 

1 was not, and Thou madest me to be. 

Not mine — ^forbid it. Lord, that I should dare 
Ever in Thy power to claim a share. 



* WTiy, then, did you vote for him to stay?' 
said the teacher. 

' Because if he is expelled, perhaps, he will not 
learn any more about God, and so he will grow 
to be more wicked still* 

'Do you forgive him, then ?* said the teacher. 

*Yes,' said he. 'My father forgives me, 
and you forgive me when I do wrong ! 
God forgives me, too, and I must do the 
same.' 

ILL OR WELL. 

If thou do ill, the joy fades, not the pains : 
If well, the pain doth fade, the joy remains. 

George Herbert* 
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TOO LATE AT LAST. 

I WILL never forgive you, Jack — ^neverl' 
ezdaimed George Grey, in an angry tone of 
voice. He was a bright-eyed, brown-haired 
boy of fourteen, and 
generally his face wore 
a very pleasant ex- 
pression. At this 
moment, however, his 
cheeks were flushed, 
and it was evident 
that he was very 
angry. He had a 
hasty temper, but 
rarely got into such 
a passion as he was 
in then. 

The cause of his 
anger was that his 
cousin, Jack Mayne, 
had just spilt the ink 
by accident over his 
Latin exerdse. That 
roused his anger, and 
he listened to the 
Tempter's voice which 
tried to persuade him 
that he did well to be 
in a passion, instead 
of hearkening to the 
still, small whisper of 
Conscience, which bade 
him control himself. 

There on the table 
was the exercise with 
a broad stream of ink 
over it. It certainly 
was very trying, there 
was no denying that 
fact. 

At Michaelmas 
there was a special 
prize to be given at 
Lorton School for 
Latin, and George Grey, who was a clever boy, 
had been working hard, hoping to gain it. 
Although fond of play, he cared much more to 
gain this prize, and certainly he spared no pains. 
All through the bright summer days he had 
risen an hour earlier and worked hard, and now 




September was already begun, and he was get- 
ting more and more anxious. 

His cousin Jack, who was an orphan, Hved 
with George and his parents. The latter were 
glad of a companion for their only child, and 
Jack was a good boy; 
not very clever, per- 
haps, but sensible and 
painstaking — just 
fourteen ; and last, but 
not indeed the least, 
he was earnestly 
striving to follow in 
his Saviour's foot- 
steps. 

That day was a 
half-holiday, and 
George had left his 
exercise on the table, 
which he was to show 
on Monday. He had 
taken a great deal of 
trouble over it, and 
was not a little satis- 
fied when he looked it 
over. He felt pretty 
nearly sure that Pro- 
fessor Blackner would 
not find a fault in it. 
Jack, coming into 
the schoolroom in a 
hurry, had overturned 
the ink-bottle on it, 
and George, when he 
came in and saw the 
mischief, was angry, as 
his cousin had never 
seen him before. 

After lamenting 
the ruin of his exer- 
cise, calling Jack a 
muff and a stupid, 
careless boy, and 
speaking hotly and 
angrily, he wound up 
by saying that he would never forgive him. 

Jack was very sorry. He repeated it over 
and over again, but George paid no attention, and 
he resisted the pathetic entreaty that there was 
in Jack's big, brown eyes. 

* How came you to do it?' he asked, angrily. 
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' Oh, George, I told you 1 I wa» reaching over 
for my cap, and my elbow knocked the ink- 
bottle right over.' 

'Stupid!' 

' Yes, I know it was stupid of me,* said Jack, 
humbly. 'It was careless; but I'm awfully 
Bonry.* 

' Much use you're being sorry now I Look at 
my exercise all spoilt I' and the aggrieved George 
held out the exercise -book, on which was a 
broad stream of ink, covering over three quarters 
of the written lines. 

' Can't you write it again ?' suggested Jack. 

'I can never remember it exactly; and I 
dare say it will lessen my chance of the prize.' 

'How?' asked Jack, who was in a lower 
class than George, and not gomg in for this 
special Latin prize. 

' Why, because it is one of the exercises that 
have to be sent in. We have to show a certain 
nunil)er of exercises and themes, and Professor 
Blackner will judge by them who is the most 
advanced. It is not a bit like the usual prizes, 
and it is awfully hard that you should have gone 
and s[}oilt this after all my trouble.' 

' Oh, George I won't you forgive me ? I'm 
very sorry I' again Jack said. 

George s fury was somewhat subsided ; but he 
was as annoyed as ever, and turning to Jack, he 
repeated that he would never forgive him. 

Days passed on, and George spoke as little to 
Jack as possible. Two or three times Jack asked 
liis cousin to forgive him, but he would not 

Angry feelings indulged in, and given way to, 
only harden the heart and make it more and 
more difficult to be gentle and forgivuig, and so 
George found it to be. 

Michaelmas came, and with it the day on 
which the prize was to be given. 

George was restless and excited. He was 
feeling now the reaction from his very hard 
work, and he could scarcely endure the suspense. 
He hoped that he would get the prize ; but still 
another boy was very nearly as high as he was 
in Latin, and that was enough to make him 
•doubtful 

Mr. Grey was in Scotland, and did not go 
and see the prizes given ; but Mrs. Grey was 
there, and her heart beat high with pleasure 
when the name of the winner of the prize was 
annotmced to be ' George Arthur Grey.' 



George did look pleased, too, less at receiving 
the gold medal of which the prize consisted, than 
at feeling that all hia labour had really been 
succcssfnl. 

The boy.s all poured out into the schoolyard, 
arid George was besieged with entreaties to 
show the medal. This delighted him, and his 
flushed face and eager manner 8ix>ke volumes 
for the pleasure liis success was to him.. 

Then it was very pleasant having the big 
boys come up and look at little Grey's prize and 
congratulate him warmly. 

* Where's Mayne ?' asked one boy. 

' Yes I Where's Jack ?' asked George, looking 
fondly at the gold medal which was glittering in 
the noon sunshine, as the boy put it in its purple 
velvet case. 

He suddenly remembered that Jack had not 
been amongst the boys who had come to look 
at the medal. 

' He wasn't in class this morning,' said one 
little boy. 

' Why, there was no class,' answered another. 

'Yes, but our names were all called; don't 
you remember?' 

{Coneluded in our next.) 

THE EMPEROR AND THE VETERAN. 

THE Emperor of Germany, during the late 
military exercises in Alsace, w^as riding 
through the village of Wolfishein, within the 
new lines of Strasburg fortress, when he noticed 
a fine-looking peasant with a wooden leg, 
wearing upon the breast of his blue linen blouse 
tlie cross of the Legion and several war medals. 

The Emperor rode up to him, and addressing 
him in French said, 'Where have you served, 
my friend, and where did you lose your leg?' 

Drawing himself up and looking the venerable 
monareh straight in the f:icc, the }^asant came 
to the salute, and replied, ' I served thirty-four 
years in the Second Regiment of Zouaves — 
fourteen campaigns in Algiers, the Crimea, Italy, 
and Mexico — lost my leg at Sedan.' 

' You have, indeed, seen some service, my fine 
fellow,' rejoined the Emperor. 

' So-so, Sire. There is good soldier's blood in 
my family. My father served for thirty years 
under Napoleon the Great; I served Napoleon 
the Third for nineteen years; and my eldest boy. 
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who IB now in tbe Guard Rifles at Berlin, will, 
please God, serve the Emperor William for many 
a long year to come.' 

His majesty, delighted with the frank and 
bold demeanour of the man, straightway in- 
quired, * Well now, can I do anything for you ?' 

* Thanks, Sire,' replied the sturdy veteran, * I 
get a liberal invalid pension from Paris, and 
earn a good deal of money besides by weaving 
baskets and cutting out wooden shoes. T bave 
got a little house and garden of my own, and 
that is quite enough for me and my old wife as 
long as we shall live : we want nothing more.* 

* You are a rare good fellow,' said the Emperor 
saluting, as he gathered up his reins, * and it 
has been a great pleasure to me to make your 
acquaintance.' 

' Many thanks, Sire — the bonour is altogether 
mine,' rejoined the gallant Alsatian* still stand- 
ing rigidly to tbe salute, as tbe Emperor rode off 
with a farewell wave of the hand. 

His majesty, it is stated, afterwards spoke of 
his conversation with this valiant and stout 
old veteran as one of * tbe pleasantest memories 
of his visit.' 



THE GLOW-WORM. 

BRIGHT little shining thing 
Of tbe still even, 
Like a spark from a twinkling star 

Fallen from heaven ; 
Tell me, O tell me now. 

Why you thus kec}) 
Your lonely vigil, wLile 
Earth is asleep ? 

Questioner I questioner I 

God gave my light, 
Mfide nie to shine for Him; 

Brighten His night. 
Tiny my spark — but 'tis 

AH He doth claim ; 
I do my best. May not 

All do the same ? 

Faith Chiltebn. 



SPANISH PROVERB. 

As you use your father, so your children will 
use you. 



OLDEN TIMES. 

BELLMEN were first appointed in London 
in 1556. They were instructed to ring 
their bells at night, and cry, * Take care of your 
fire and candle, be charitable to the poor, and 
pray for the dymg.* 



w 



A MOROCCO GIRL. 
E are very fortunate in being able to- 
show our readers tbe portrait of a 
low why? Because, 
), it was almost im- 
see a Morocco girl or 
2h completely covered 



ly the custom, tbat 
is century an English 
doctor visited the States of Morocco, and was 
called upon to prescribe for the ladies of the 
Emperor* s Court, be could not persuade them to 
show him their tongues. Oh, no ! that they 
could not do. Well, then, might he feel their 
pulse? Yes, they would just consent to put 
out a hand from beneath tbe veil and allow him 
to touch tbe wrist. 

It was not until he bad successfully treated 
the Emperor's favourite wife, who bad been 
poisoned, and restored her to health, tbat be 
could gain permission to seeing her and her 
attendants, and then they were so proud of 
jiim, and pleased with him, that they refused 
to let him leave the country at all He was 
kept in Morocco for many years against his 
^vill, and only obtained permission to go be- 
cause be said that he must obtain some drug 
which was essential to the recovery of a lady 
of high degree, and that he could procure it 
upon the coast. Once liberated, be never re- 
turned, but found his way home to his native 
country. 

In our illustration, this young girl of the 
country looks lively and intelligent : it is strange 
that she does so, considering what a shut-up Hfe 
she leads. But, probably, she is very much 
pleased at having her portrait taken. She has 
placed her veil most becomingly, and put on her 
earrings and necklace to do honour to the artist. 
She probably did not guess that little English 
children would look at this picture and wonder 
who she is. T. K R. R. 
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AHMED MUSJID. 

^ E were on our way up the 
Nile, and oh ! what strange 
scenes our joumeyiugs took 
us through — those Eastern 
cities and deseit plains of 
Egypt ! It would take a whole book to describe 
them all. 

Landing at Alexandria from the steamer, 
surrounded by a shrieking mob of dirty Arabs 
who clamoured for money, and our baggage 
and ourselves only rescued from them by 
Ahmed, whom we afterwards engaged to attend 
upon us. 

The lively young Ahmed, with his bright 
eyes, good looks, and what was still better, will- 
ing and honest hands. 

Everything about us seemed to carry us back 
to the Old Testament times. 

The Egyptian women with their loose tunics 
wrapped round them, balancing their pitchers 
on their heads at the well-side ; groups of men 
in turbans, the aged resting on their stafif while 
the younger gave them to drink ; the flat-roofed 
houses, and rows of date-palm trees, under 
whose shade rested the loaded camels ; all seemed 
to bring vividly before the mind the stories of 
Old Testament Scripture. 

Up the Nile we went, in a dahebeah, or Nile 
boat, most comfortably fitted up ; and after the 
hot sun was gone to bed the delicious evening 
air made the first half of the night an untold 
luxury. But oh ! the flies and musquitos, how 
they worried the poor English travellers! and 
made it impossible to read, or draw, or write. 
It required one person in constant attendance to 
whisk them away, and no one could do that so 
deftly as Ahmed. 

He could do everything that one wanted — 
arrange one's cushions, or musquito curtains ; 
drive away the crowds of half-clad natives that 
came yelling along the river-bank for ' back- 
sheesh ' (which means gifts) ; help push off the 
boat when it went a -ground on a sand-bank at 
Manfalooh ; or describe the varied scenes through 
which we passed — the stone quarries of the 
Pharaohs, or Royal Thebes itself. It was all 
one to Ahmed ; he was clever enough for alL 

Yet, strange compound that he was, this dusky 
wanderer grew tired of his occupation, and with- 



out warning took himself off one morning into 
the desert, with only his shirt and trowsers that 
he stood in, and six hundred miles from home. 

No fault had been found with him ; he had 
performed his duties well; yet the restless spirit 
could not rest content, even with good pay and 
kind masters, and we never saw Ahmed Musjid 
again. H. 



THINGS TO AVOID. 

WANT of respect towards seniors. 
Gazing about in church. 
Laughing at the mistakes of others. 
Trying to talk while others are speaking. 
Boasting of your own doings. 
Saying what will wound another's feelings. 
Loud laughter, ill-temper, and rough mannersL 
Pleasing self, in preference to others. 
Falsehood, by silently withholding the truth. 



FROZEN RAIN 

THE largest rain-drops in hot countries 
measure almost the fifth of an inch, and 
these fall at the rate of 2000 feet every minute ; 
but the small drops of rain in England's colder 
climate only fall half as fast as this. 

In the South enormous hailstones, two inches 
across, are driven over the fields in clouds, and 
no wonder that such hailstones destroy cornfields 
and vineyards, and lay bare the trees, for the 
fragments of frozen rain in such a tempest fall 
more than 100 feet a second, that is a mile and 
a quarter a minute — faster than an express train. 

We can imagine what destruction was caused 
in the land of Egypt when God sent the plague 
of thunder and hail upon man and beast, herb 
and tree. — Exod ix. 22. 

TOO LATE AT LAST. 

{Concluded from page 118.) 

GEORGE had forgotten about the roll call 
but now he recollected all about it ; and 
somehow or other the sunshine seemed less 
bright, the words of praise that were still falling 
on his ears less sweet, when he heard that Jack 
was not there. A strange kind of gloom seemed 
cast over him, and shutting down the box with 
a sharp snap he said he must be off. 

He was stopped on his way by two of the 
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masters, who were pleased and g^tified at 
his gaining the prize ; and then, after hear- 
ing their congratulations, he made his way to 
the front hall, where hia mother was waiting for 
him. 

' Where is Jack, mother — do you know ?* he 
asked. 

* No, dear. I saw him early this morning, 
lie was going off to post the letters. There 
was one particular one to your father, and he 
knew I was anxious about it, so he offered to 
take it. Was he not at the school?* 

* No, mother. The boys say he was not there 
when the roll was called. I did not notice. I 
was thinking too much of the prize then.* 

' Perhaps he came in after.' 

' The boys say they have not seen him.* 

'Perhaps he was delayed, dear,* said Mrs. 
Grey, who saw no cause of alarm, and wondered 
at George*8 anxiety. 

But his anxiety soon passed off, and when 
he reached home he had almost forgotten all 
about it 

He took some lunch in a hurry, changed his 
clothes for hia own cricket-suit, then went off to 
a cricket-match, held in honour of the day, and 
an thoughts of Jack went out of his head. 

It was a splendid match, and Goerge went 
home in the evening after thoroughly enjoying 
his day. The only break in the perfect sunshine 
of it all had been when he had missed Jack's 
voice among those who came to wish him joy at 
having gained the prize. 

He went up the gravel pathway to the house, 
and opened the hall-door and put his bat back 
in its place. 

Then the drawing-room door opened, and his 
mother came forward. 

* Awfully jolly match, mother. I ' began 

Geerge ; but his mother's white face made him 
stop. 

'Oh, George! something terrible has happened.* 
' What, mother ? Quick, do tell me I* 
'Jack has met with a terrible accident. Near 
the Post Office this morning a runaway horse 
came tearing down the road. Jack had not 
time to get out of its way, and he was 
knocked over and much hurt, as he was flung 
against a stone, and dreadfully kicked by the 
horse besides.* 

* Oh, mother I And where is he ?* 



'Here. He was taken into the shop near 
until they got a doctor, and then he was not 
able to be moved here until this afternoon.* j 

' WTiy did we not know before ? ' ' 

' They had only one messenger to send, and 
he went for the doctor, and when he returned 
and came here it was very late, as he had a long 
way to go to fetch Doctor Radnor ; and the 
Post Office is three miles from here, you know.' 

' Can I see him, mother ?* asked George. 

' Well, dear, you can. He is unconscious — 
has been so ever since the accident The doctor 
thinks there is no hope.' And Mrs. Grey burst 
into tears. 

George could not cry. His grief seemed almost 
too much for him. and he was as if paralysed by 
the shock when he heard the words ' No hope.* 
He followed his mother mechanically to the 
drawing-room, where Jack lay. It had been 
thought better not to take him upstairs. 

The doctor was near him, but George did not 
notice him. He seemed only to see the sofa and 
Jack. There was a bandage over Jack's arm 
and hand, and the curly brown hair was pushed 
aside for another bandage across his forehead, 
which was much hurt The eyelids were closed, 
and the face was very pale. 

George knelt by the sofa. WTiat a number of 
reproaches came to him then ! how bitter were 
his regrets for his unforgiving spirit, for having 
refused to forgive Jack for that offence which 
now seemed so small and trifling ! Wliat would 
he give now to recall his hasty expression, and 
to answer Jack's entreaty for forgiveness by 
gentle and reconciling words? 

Was it too late? Could he never make 
friends now with him? Could he never tell 
him how sorry he was for being so unforgiving 
for his unkindness ? 

Earnestly he prayed that he might yet be 
able to do so, and even as he prayed he remem- 
bered his own words, ' I will never forgive you. 
Jack! never!* Was he indeed going to be 
taken at his word ? 

God in His infinite wisdom did not grant 
George's prayer. He was teaching His child by 
a sharp lesson the value of gentleness, of a for- 
giving spirit, and above all, of not letting the 
sun go down upon your wrath. 

In the quiet, early dawn, while the east was 
still grey, and the rising sun had not cast its 
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glory upon the earth, Jack died. He had never 
been conscious since the accident. Well it was 
for him that he was ready ; yes, quite ready, to 
meet hia God in the dawn of the Eternal Day. 

But Gkorge I Ah I his was bitter grief. 

Deeply as he mourned 

his cousin, none knew 
how his sorrow was 
increased by the re- 
membrance of that 
day when Jack had 
pleaded to be forgiven 
for what after all was 
an accident. Yes, 
George should have 
forgiven, even had it 
lessened his chance of 
the prize. That prize 
he would ever re- 
member now with a 
sore heart 

Yes, he had said he 
would never forgive 
Jack. He had been 
taken at his word, 
and when he felt a 
painful longing to be 
able to hear his voice 
it was too late. He, 
indeed, had forgiven 
Jack cU last; but it 
was when his voice 
could never reach 
him. For his life was 
closing under that 
strange unconsdous- 
nesa, and he could 
hear nothing. 

The boys at the 
school wondered at 
George's dislike to 
any mention of his 
gold medal. They 
thought that perhaps 
it was because he had 
received it the very 
day of his cousin's accident They did not 
know that it was because it reminded George 
80 strongly of that saddest time in his whole 
life when he forgave his cousin at last, but when 
it was too late. L. E. D. 



SELF-SACRIFICE. 
{Continued from page 116.) 

I MUST say I am glad they do not,' replied 
Shr James. * But, Dolly, if you want to learn 
to do great actions, I think you will be able 
to find plenty of prac- 
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tice, as you call it, 
every day.* 

'Every day I*^ cried 
the child, joyfully. 
'Oh, how?' 

' By learning to for- 
get yourself,* replied 
her uncle, smiling. 

'Oh, but I couldn't! 
You see, I'm Dolly, 
and I couldn't forget 
it : I coutdrCt forget I 
was myself.' 

' No ; but you could 
learn to forget to 
think about yourself, 
couldn't you? For in- 
stance,' he continued, 
as Dolly still looked 
puzzled, ' if you tried 
always, for the sake 
of pleasing Gt>d — ^for 
mind, He must come 
first in your thoughts 
— to do things for 
other people, no mat- 
ter whether they were 
what you liked or not : 
in fact, if you tried 
to do most gladly 
all those things — all 
those little duties 
which were the most 
trying to you — you 
would learn in time 
to forget yourself and 
your own wishes, and 
would be fitting your- 
self to do some great 
deed, if God should 

give you the opportunity. Do you think you 

understand ?' 

Jt was a very quiet little face which was 

raised to his in reply, although the answer, ' I 

think I do,' was low and shy. 
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' Then you think/ said Hugh, ' that people 
can be great in doing little things? That's 
very nice I And they needn't wait till they are 
big, or for things to happen ? ' 

' Certainly not,* replied his father. ' " He that 
ruleth his spirit," the Bible says, ''is greater 
than he who taketh a city." And a little child 
as well as common sort of people, as you call 
them, can do that — can't they ? * 

' Yes,* said Hugh. ' But I think it is very 
hard work. Not to be cross, you know, father, 
when you are cross — it quite hurts one.' 

' It hurts more if you fail to learn the lesson 
while you are young,* and Sir James sighed. 
' But it is work that never misses its reward. 
And then one thing, remember: the greatest 
deeds very often in a man's or a woman's — yes, 
even a child's life — are those of which the world 
knows nothing, and of which they themselves 
think the least' 

' I wouldn't mind what I did, or whether 
people knew it or not,' said Dolly, 'if I could 
only be very good, and do something for some- 
body — for everybody, if I could ; but, best of all, 
I should like to do something great for you.' 
And Dolly laid her head lovingly on her 
UBcle's shoulder. ' Perhaps some day I shall be 
able to.' 

' There's no harm wanting to be great in what 
one does — ^is there, father ? ' asked Reggie ; * be- 
cause I should like to be a great engineer.' 

' No harm at all, my boy,' replied his father, 
' if only you don't forget to strive after the truer 
greatness at the same time, and if you bear in 
mind that neither the one nor the other comes 
from ourselves, but is God's gift, and therefore 
to be received with thankfulness. And now, 
Hugh, you have been wonderfully silent — have 
you an ambition, too?' 

Hugh's face was unusually grave. On him, 
as well as on Dolly, this talk had made a great 
impression, and he answered, — 

' I shall never be great, I believe ; not a 
great engineer, or anything of that sort, I 
mean. I might try for your greatness, perhaps, 
though it is so hard I would rather not think 
much about it — not just now, at least But do 
you knoWi father, I've been thinking I should 
like to be a servant ! ' 

'Oh, Hugh!' exclaimed Beggie; 'what a 
funny idea!' 



'Well,' replied his brother, 'you see I like 
cleaning things and waiting upon people.' 

' What a lot of glasses you would break 1' re- 
marked Bertie, without thinking. 

' Perhaps I should learn not to do so,' an- 
swered Hugh, with composure. 

'I think you might turn your attention to 
something else, Hugh,' said Sir James. 

' Oh, I have thought of something besides, 
which I should like nearly as much. I think it 
would be so nice to be a schoolmaster, if I can't 
be a servant ! ' 

' I suppose you aspire to lectureship ? ' said 
his father, laughing. 'Well, time will show 
what you are to be. At present, I want to see 
you make the best of your time for learning, so 
we need not think about teaching yet' 

' We think,' put in Freddie, speaking for him- 
self and his twin, ' that we must be gardeners. 
It's the nicest sort of work! Bertie hasn't 
thought yet what he would like to be; and, of 
course, Arthur must have something to do with 
music, as he's so fond of it Nurse always says 
he's a bom musician ! ' 

Here nurse herself appeared, saying that it 
was long past the usual bedtime; and, rather un- 
willingly, the children departed with her. 

DoUy was very wide awake that night The 
answer to the important question went beyond 
her highest hopes. Unde James had actually 
said that he ^d not think it impossible for her 
to do something great ; and more, he had told 
her how to begin practising for it "at once. 

It was a new and beautiful thought to her, 
that she, a little child, could do something each 
day for the glory of the good Qod Who had given 
her so much ; and she made up her mind, as she 
lay watching the stars, and ever as she gazed 
seeing more and more in the blue vault of heaven, 
that she would begin at once to do what her 
unde had advised, for Reggie had been quite 
correct in saying that morning that she mtglU 
not Hve to be a woman. 

The thought had no terror for her. God, to 
her, was an All-loving, All-merciful Father; it 
only made her feel that she must make haste, for 
hitherto she had done so little. Her mind was 
naturally a practical one, and she went on to 
think of what she could do in her daily life to 
learn not to think of herself. 

There was that dreadful gardening! Ever 
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since her first day at Scraaeden, in spite of all 
asking on the part of the twins, Dolly had firmly 
refiised to have anything to do with it; and now, 
how she wished she had not thought of it! She 
really could not garden. It was the worst thing 
any one could do, and only made one dirty. The 
twins liked it, certainly, and it was very nice for 
them that they did ; but as she disliked it so 
much, and they had given up asking for her 
help, there was surely no need to ofifer it, and 
Dolly tried to turn her mmd to something else, 
hat without success. No other idea would come. 
It seemed as if something kept ou saying, ' You 
must do it !' until, at last, Dolly felt almost cross. 

It was so provoking that the first thing which 
had occuned to her to do should be so very 
much what she disliked. It was a hard battle that 
the little child fought that night Everything 
in her nature rebelled against such tiresome work 
as gardening ; but, stronger even than her reluc- 
tance to give up her own will in the matter, came 
the thought, that she must not refuse to do the 
first thing which had presented itself as an oppor- 
tunity for the 'practising' she had so l9ng 
desired. 

The battle was won at last. Dolly would 
work for the twins ; she would begin the very 
next day : but with a sigh, half of relief, half of 
regret, she decided that it should be for a certain 
time only, ' or they'll keep me at it all day, or as 
long as nurse will let them be out of doors : and 
I never could do it all that time.' 

Now the matter was settled, she. felt quite 
wearied out by the mental strife in which she 
had been engaged : the stars grew very hazy, 
and in a few moments she was fast asleep ; but 
always afterwards a starlight night reminded 
her, ii she ever needed reminding, of her ambi- 
tion in life, and of the way in which she must 
be ready to fulfil it 

{To be eonthmed,) 



Answer to Double Acrostic on page 75. 
M iletu S 
mi^ A 
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MOSES, ELIAS, who appeared with our 
I Lord when He was Transfigured. 



A ROYAL TIGER. 

ALTHOUGH the lion has been called ' The 
king of beasts,' and is often referred to as 
a noble animal, while the tiger is looked upon as 
being treacherous, bloodthirsty, and untamable, 
yet in reality there is very little difiference between 
them. 

The lion's nobility is chiefly in hia royal 
mane, but this beauty is equalled by the splendid 
striped skin of the tiger; and both are cat-like in 
their movements, both wait for their prey lybg 
in ambush. 

The speed with which a tiger can bound tre- 
mendous distances is wonderful, and it has been 
thought that this circumstance has given it the 
name of tiger, which in Eastern language means 
an arrow. 

So strong is this cruel, but very beautiful 
creature, that one has been known to seize a 
huge buffalo more than a thousand pounds in 
weight, and flinging him on his back, make off 
with him into the jungle. 

Yet these ferocious beasts have been tamed. 
A Bengal tigress confined in the Tower of 
London gave up all sulks and bad temper on 
seeing the man approach who had tended her on 
her voyage from India, and he was bold enough 
to ent^r her cage, when she licked his hand and 
caressed him, showing the greatest pleasure, and 
after he was gone she whined and cried for a 
whole day. 

Many years ago there was a tame tiger ex- 
hibited by some natives in Madras, and they led 
him about by a chain, only muzzling him when 
he was not performing. 

The animal was trained to show the peculiar 
method in which tigers seize their prey. The 
natives would fasten a sheep by a cord to a 
stake driven in the groimd, then, bringing the 
tiger in sight, he would crouch, and silently 
steal along tiU within reach, when, with a swift 
and sudden bound, he darted on it, and struck 
it dead in a moment 

He then seized it by the throat with his teeth, 
rolled on his back, and drawing his hind-legs up 
to the neck of the animal, and fixing his claws 
firmly in it, with a jerk forced his hind-legs 
from him, and so tore open the whole length of 
the body in an instant H. 
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Dollj cheerfuUy helps the Twins. 
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SELF-SACRIFICE. 

{Continued from page 127.) 
f Dolly's resolution was made, 
nnd she awoke the next morn- 
ing with her purpose as strong 
as it had been the night be- 
fore. Freddie and Willie were 
very much surprised when, as 
they spoke at breakfast of their 
gardening that day, Dolly 
oflfered to sow their mignonette 
for them. She said, however, 
she could work for them only 
half an hour, as it had given 
her such a bad pain in her back when she had 
helped before. 

* 1 dare say it won't ache at all to-day,' said 
Willie ; * and if it does, we can think of some- 
thing eke for you to do. If it does not ache, 
you'll stay longer, won't you ? * 

This was just what Dolly had dreaded, yet 
she scarcely knew how to say • No.* Happily 
nurse, who was aware that the twins were given 
to exacting too much from those who liel|)ed 
Ihem, relieved her by saying that Miss Dolly was 
not to be gardening one minute longer than she 
hked. 

Protected by this command Dolly began her 
labours directly lessons were over, and scarcely 
ever afterwards failed to make helping the twins 
a part of her daily task. 

Reggie was working very hard at Uie coffee - 
grinder, and grudged the time that nurse in- 
sisted on his spending out of doors every morning. 
He hoped to finish it very soon, he said, and 
one day gladdened Dolly's heart by telling her 
that he really befieved she could help him with 
it; but upon explaining, it turned out to be ^ome 
needlework, and Dolly felt sorely tempted to 
suggest, as «he would have done in past days, 
that Anne should be pressed into the service. 
She hated needlework almost as much as gar- 
dening, and tlie doll which nurse had bought for 
her had failed to make Dolly like the twenty 
minutes' needlework eveiy day any better. 

She had not cai-ed very much aboui the doll 
itself at first, and had some fears that Tim might 
not like it at all; but she had admitted latterly 
tfajfet she thought she liked it better, nuw that she 
had nearly finished working for it. Still * Mother 
Bunch,' as the l)oys called it, was more at their 



disposal for suspension over the banisters in front 
of John's nose, when he came through the swing- 
door with his tray of glass, and for similar pas- 
times, than would have been the case if the 
child's affection for it had been very deep. Its 
wardrobe was much scantier than nurse had pic- 
tured when it was first bought, for Dolly rebelled 
against making any but the most necessary 
articles of attire, and said that, as she never 
meant to take it out of doors, a hood and cloak 
were wholly unneeded. 

The needlework which Reggie now pressed 
her to do was the shaping and making of the 
>vindmill sails, and niust be done when no one 
was about, because the machine was a pro* 
found secret: so profound, that Hugh felt a great 
respect for Reggie with regard to it. He said,* 
with tnith, that A^ could never have worked such 
a long time at anything without letting every one 
know all about it, and he owned that sometimes 
he had held his mouth with both hands, liecausc 
he had been so dreadfully afraid of betraying it 

Dolly shrank from the thought of needle- 
work, and could only say at first that she would 
think about it. It was only after another 
fierce, if shorter struggle, that she could bring 
herself to say * Yes ; * but she did say it at 
last, and Reggie was so grateful for her consent 
that she felt quite ashamed of her hesitation. 
She need not hurry, he said, for he had made a 
mistake, which would delay the completion of 
the * thing,' especially if the fine weatlicr lasted 
and he had to go out for such a long time every 
day. In the meantime, she might come to the 
turning-room to work when she liked ; and this 
permission was in itself a great reward to Dolly, 
for hitherto she had only visited it by special 
invitation. 

Many talks were necessary before tlie trio in 
the turning -room could decide the shape of the 
sails, and when they had done that they found 
a great many things were needed before the 
machine could be finished. Some one must go 
to Dawlish or Teignmouth shopping. Reggie 
was no use, for he generally bought just what he 
didn't want, and things always cost about double 
the sum he meant to spend ; so for some time he 
had trusted his purchases to Hugh, who delighted 
in shopping. 

Sir James, who was going away from home 
for a few weeksi gave ready permission for the 
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necessary purchases, and left orders that the first 
fine day that Lane went to either Teignmouth 
or Dawlish, Master Hugh was to go too. 

CHAPTER IV. A BEAUTIFUL PLAN. 

The promised drive to Teignmouth with 
Lane took place early on one fine October 
morning ; and at first Hugh, who was in the 
wildest spirits, chattered incessantly, but as they 
were driving into the town he became suddenly 
QDUsnally silent, till Lane, after touching upon 
a variety of interesting subjects without ob- 
taining any reply, began to fear that he was ill, 
and watched him anxiously all the way home. 
The man felt much relieved, however, at the 
brisk way in which Hugh jumped to the groimd 
as they drew up at the hall-door, saying brightly, 
9s he stood for a moment on the steps, — 

* Thank you, Lane ; I'm very glad I've been 
to Teignmouth.* 

* Indeed, sir, you've been so quiet, I began to 
be afraid there was something the matter.' 

' Oh, no, Lane ; I was only thinking about 
something very particular indeed.' 

* Hatching some mischief, I'll he bound,' mut- 
tered the old servant with a smile, as he drove 
down to the stables. 

'Dolly! Dolly! where is Dolly?* shouted 
Hugh, rushing into the nursery. 

'Gently, Master Hugh! gently!' expostulated 
nurse. ' Miss Dolly is not here ; she is gardening 
with Master Freddy and Master Willie.' 

Banging the door, and blissfully unconscious 
of nurse's commands to ' come back and shut 
it like a gentleman,' Hugh dashed downstairs, 
and out into the garden, where he found Dolly 
working hard under the direction of the twins. 

* I want you, Dolly,' he shouted. * I've brought 
the things — they are in the nursery — and I've 
got the most beautiful plan in my head.' 

'Oh, Hugh!' exclaimed Willie, 'she can't 
pouibly come now — we're very busy.' 

'I muit tell her about this, though,' said 
Hugh ; ' and then she shall come back again.' 

* But you said that yesterday, and then for- 
got all about it,' answered Freddy, ruefully, 

* I won't forget to-day, I promise you,' said 
Hugh. 'Come, Dolly!' 

' Would you mind very much if I went ? ' 
asked Dolly of the twins. 'I should work 
quicker afterwards if I had a little rest now.' 






'Fancy wanting to rest!' said Freddy^ le- . 
proachfully. ' Well, you may go, if you pronuae 
to come back in ten minutes.' 

' Yes, yes, I promise,' said Hugh ; and drag-- 
ging her ofif into the summer-house he proceeded 
to unfold his ' beautiful plan.' 

Somewhat at length he related, that cm tfe 
way to Teignmouth he had seen a pony whic^ 
had very much taken his fancy ; that Lane had 
told him that it belonged to Sims, the bntehsr, 
who had another quite as good, which was for 
sale. ' And now, Dolly,' he concluded, impn»- 
sively, ' I mean to buy that pony ! * 

' Oh, my dear Hugh, you can't !' objected 
Dolly, her eyes opening wide at such an a»- 
tonishing resolve. 

' Why not, I should like to know ? ' ques- 
tioned Hugh, a little testily. 

' Wliy, you have only got one shilling and 
ninepence, and I am sure a pony would cost a 
great, great deal more than that,' argued Dolly ; 
' and you said you meant to spend some of the 
ninepence to-day.' 

* But I didn't,' said Hugh, bluntly ; ' and I've 
got mofe money than that really. Father liaa 
got ten shillings keeping for me, which General 
Parker gave me. He's my godfather, you know.*" 

' Have you got all that ? ' exclaimed Dolly. 
* Ten shillings ! that U a lot ! ' 

* Yes,' said Hugh ; ' and now I want you to 
help me to write a letter to Sims about it.' 

* Oh, yes, Hugh ; I'll help you,' said Dolly, 
heartily ; ' only I'm afraid it will be rather a hard 
letter to write.' 

* I know pretty well what I'm going to say,* 
returned Hugh ; ' because, you see, I've been 
thinking about it ever since I saw the pony. 
And you will really help me, Dolly, won't you V 

* Yes, that I will. But don't you think it muat 
be ten minutes now ? I suppose I ought to go 
back to the others.' And Dolly spoke with 
rather a regretful ring in her voice, for working 
with, or rather for the twins, was a serious 
matter, not a bit like playing. They required 
so much work to be done in so short a time, 
and gave such contradictory directions, that 
poor Dolly, with the l>est intentions, seldom 
succeeded in pleasing them ; and when tlieir 
orders clashed, they were apt to visit tlieir 
wrath upon their mioffending helper. 

{To he continued.) 
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Going to purchase the Easter Egg. 
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A HAPPY CUSTOM. 

IT is related by travellers, as an instance of 
how little the customs of Eastern nations 
have changed during many hundreds of years, 
that in the fields of Palestine the very same 
words may ho heard now as in the days of 
Boaz and Ruth. 

When the master enters the harvest field he 
salutes his reapers just as Boaz did, ' God he 
with you;' and the peasants respond always in 
the words, ' God bless thee.' 

It is a happy custom that may well see no 
change. We should all do well to use this ancient 
salutation, The Lord be with thee. 



OLGA'S EASTER EGG. 

CHAPTER I. 

ALT MUNSTER is a tiny village on the 
borders of a beautiful lake in Upper 
Austria. The houses are small but picturesque, 
and the views are at all times and seasons lovely. 
In summer, when the lake is as blue as the sky, 
and the white-sailed boats and important-looking 
little steamer are gliding on its surface ; in 
autumn, when the woods are changing colour, 
and the sunsets touching the mountain tops 
with a rosy light are grand and brilliant; in 
winter, when the lake reflects the snow-clad 
mountains and the trees are hung with icicles — 
there is always beauty there. But the charm is 
never so great as in the spring, when the fields 
arc gay with lovely wild flowers of rich varied 
kinds and hues. 

Olga Vanistans, a pretty, fair-haired girl of 
fifteen, had spent a delightful afternoon a few 
days before Easter in wandering about with her 
brother Karl, gathering the flowers and making 
them up into bunches. When they reached 
their temporary home in Alt MUnster, the old 
nurse Maria, who was nodding over her laiitting 
in the window, was quite delighted. 

Olga and Karl Vanistans were the eldest of 
the large family of a Professor who lived at 
fc'tnunden. During the winter small-pox had- 
been very prevalent in the town, and two of the 
younger children of the Vanistans' family caught 
it. They only had it slightly ; but the rest of 
tlie children were packed off immediately to the 
Professor's mother, who lived at Lambach — all 
excepting Karl and Olga, who were sent with the 



old nurse Maria to a lodging in Alt Munster, 
Frau Vanistans not having room for them alL 

The two children were recovering rapidly in 
Smunden, but the doctor did not think it safe 
for the others to come home yet. 

' We had such a charming walk, Maria,' said 
Olga, raising her voice as she spoke, for Maria 
was rather deaf. 

* Yes,' said Karl ; * I am sure we have been 
some miles. I thought Olga was never going 
to stop.' 

Karl was a thin youth, taller than Olga, and 
with a white, delicate face, light blue eyes, seen 
through very big spectacles, and rather long, fair 
hair. He was a * student ; ' but having been ill 
in the winter he had come home, and after 
Easter was returning to his University. He 
loved study, and Olga was very proud of him. 
Karl had a sweet expression that beautified 
his plain face, and all who knew him felt how 
truly it was an index to his gentle nature and 
loving disposition. 

Both brother and sister knew the power of real 
religion, and there was no half-hcartedness or 
want of earnestness in their endeavours to live 
a tnie and holy life. 

' Ah I ' said Maria, with the privilege of an 
old servant who had nursed their mother in her 
babyhood ; ' that's always the way with you, 
Fraulein Olga. You are not considerate.' 

' Karl liked the walk^ and I am sure he doea 
not look tired.' 

' Ah, well, well, Frftulein, just as you please. 
You must always have your own way — you 
were always the same. Don't I remember when 
you were a baby, and we all went for the 
" Sommerfrisch," how you screamed because 
you were not allowed to eat what you thought 
were strawberries ?' 

* I don't remember it at all,* said Olga, shortly. 
She was not interested in Maria's recollections, 
which were generally drawn upon with a view 
to reproof. 

* I dare say not,' snapped Maria, who was not 
loth to continue. She had been pleased with 
the flowei-8, but was annoyed now at seeing how 
very tired Karl looked. * I dare say you don't. 
You were but a baby. But, Ach Himmel! how 
you roared ! And then you went on the sly and 
got them, and nearly poisoned yourself.' 

' Come, Maria, do let us have something to 
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eat I * said Karl, anxious to change the flubject, 
which he saw annoyed Olga. 

Maria rose and went to see after some refresh- 
ment for them, muttering as she went that 
FrSlulein Olga always pleased herself. 

The old nurse's words served Olga as a sub- 
ject for some sharp self-examination that night. 
Was it right that she should be ' always the 
same/ always bent upon pleasing herself? It 
surely must be wrong that she should not try to 
be unselfish, and endeavour more closely to 
imitate Him Who pleased not Himself? 

But in the midfit of 01ga*s self-examination 
there recurred the thought that perhaps old 
nurse Maria was wrong. She was not really so 
selfish ; and then she remembered something 
that seemed to convince her that the conclusion 
she had arrived at was right. 

Easter was always a grand festival, kept with 
due honour by the Vanistans* family. There 
was a general exchange of gifts, and Easter 
eggs were boiled, and painted by Martin, who 
was the artist of the family. 

This year, however, they could not all meet 
together, and nothing could be sent from the 
Professor or his wife to those children who were 
away, for fear of the infection. 

But Olga had made up her mind to save her 
money to buy something particularly handsome 
for her mother. She had denied herself in nianj^ 
little ways, and had besides made some stockings 
and sold them, so that she had quite sufficient 
to get what she longed for. Her heart was set 
upon buying her mother an Easter egg made of 
ivory, and containing a little pair of scissors 
and a thimble. 

* Surely this was self-denial I* thought Olga. 
The day before she had been in to Smunden, 
seen the egg, and found the price just suited her 
purse. She had no money with her, so she said 
she would call the next day for it. 

However, it was not until the Wednesday that 
she was able to go into Smunden and purchase 
the egg. It was carefully packed up, and then 
Maria having some commissions, they said they 
would call for it on their way home. 

'Come, Maria, surely you have bought all 
you want?* said Olga, impatiently, as Maria 
stopped before a baker's shop. 

* No, no ; I must go in here I ' said Maria ; 
and when -she had finished her business there. 



she declared that it was too far out of their way 
to go back to fetch the egg — that Olga must 
wait until the morrow. 

Olga was extremely disappointed, and argued 
the point with Maria. The latter, however, was 
firm, and would not yield ; so Olga had to give 
way. For Maria ruled her in her mother's 
absence, and Olga was obliged to obey. 

She told her trouble to Karl when they 
reached Alt MQnster, and he determined to get 
the egg that evening. He thought Olga wanted 
it particularly ; but the only reason she wanted 
it was that she had set her heart upon having it 
that day, and liked everything to give way to 
her wishes. She knew quite well that it would 
be just the same if she had it by Saturday 
morning. 

Karl slipped oflf during the afternoon, and 
walked to Smunden. By the time he had left 
the town, after getting the eggy the snow had 
begun to fall thickly. 

{To b^ continued,) 



THE W^ATER-WAGTAIL AND THE 
CUCKOO. * 

YO gamekeepera saw a wagtail 
picking up worms late in the 
autumn, and were rather sur- 
prised, because these birds 
usually migrate at the end of 
summer. They watched, and 
saw that it carried several 
worms to a very narrow hole 
in au oak-tree. 

Upon going to it they were 
still more astonished to find a cuckoo imprisoned 
in the hollow trunk. WTiere the hole had been 
a fungus had grown, which as it increased in 
size made the entrance to the tree smaller and 
smaller, and when the young bird was ready to 
fly it could not get out 

It was to tend her foster-child that the poor 
wagtail had let all her companions leave her to 
seek a warmer climate. Motherly affection had 
kept her back to feed the changeling, which other- 
wise must soon have died of starvation. 

Her devotion was rewarded, for the keepers 
made the opening broad enough for the cuckoo 
to escape, and had the pleasure of seeing the 
two birds fly away together. W, G. K. 
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The imprisoned Bird. 
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THE FARMER'S FRIEND. 

A FARMER of Cobham was in the habit of 
going to a market some miles distant on 
horseback, and on such occasions, not knowing 
how extensive his purchases might be, always 
carried a considerable amount of cash with him. 
He never, however, took his dog with him on 
market days, as he might be in the way ; but 
the faithfid animal, a large sheep dog, used 
always to keep watch at the front door as soon 
as the hour approached for his master's return. 

One evening the farmer's four-footed friend 
was at his usual post, when to his astonishment 
he saw the horse return without a rider. One 
moment's reflection seemed to be suffident, for off 
he bounded in the direction the horse had come 
from, and at no great distance found his master 
struggling with a couple of desperate-looldng 
men. 

Without a sound he made straight for the 
throat of one of the ruffians, and brought him 
to the ground, while his master wrestled with 
the other. 

In the meantime the stable-boy, finding the 
horse at the stable-door without a rider, con- 
cluded something was wrong, jumped on the 
horse's back and set out — ^he, too, thinking his 
master had had an accident and fallen from 
his horse : but the sc^ne which met his view was 
far from what he expected i one of the robbers 
lay prostrate on the ground with the dog 
standing guard over }iim, while his master had 
just overpowered the other, who was pleading 
for mercy, but was easily secured with the lad's 
help, and both were duly punished. 

HEAD MONEY. 

BEFORE the Conquest there was a regular 
scale of fines, which those persons who 
caused the deaths of others should pay for the 
offence. 

The price of a king's life was settled by 
Edmund at about thirteen thousand pounds of 
our present money ; a prince, one half that sum ; 
a bishop or alderman, one fourth ; and the lower 
order of freeman, a few shillings. 

Edmund also ordered that no criminal should 
be given up from the Sanctuaiy, or place of 
refuge, which was held sacred, just as w^e read 
in the Bible of the ancient cities of refuge. 




OLGA'S EASTER EGG. 

(Concluded from page 135.) 

CHAPTER U. 

HERE is Kari ?' asked Olga 
that afternoon as she sat 
knitting her stocking. 

* I saw him go out just 
now. I think he is gone to 
see the little Engl&nder he is so fond of,' said 
Maria, alluding to an English boy who was 
spending the winter with his uncle near Alt 
MQnster. 

' I suppose so,' said Olga. ' Oh, dear, I wish 
I had my egg ! It was not kind of you not to 
come back that way this morning, Maria.' 

' Frftulein, I would have gone but that we 
should have been too late returning ; and you 
should learn sometimes to give up your strong 
will to others,' said nurse. 

' Am I so very obstinate ?' said Olga, with a 
smile. 

Mai'ia nodded. * You did not want the eg^ 
particularly — now did you ?* 

' I wanted it to-day,' said Olga, sticking to 
the point in question. 

' Ah, well ; but you know to-morrow would 
do,' said Maria, who, in her way, was quite as 
obstinate as Olga. 

* I believe you just wished to thwart me on 
purpose,' said Olga, who was beginning to think 
that really was Uie case. 

The old nurse lobked sorrowfully at her. 
* Naughty child ! Would I hurt a hair of your 
head or tease you in any way ? No ! I would 
not, indeed; but it was better not to go for 
the egg to-day. See now, had we remained 
longer how we should have been caught ! ' 

Olga drew aside the curtains which hung 
round the double windows and saw the snow was 
falling, and that the brown wooden roof of the 
house opposite was rapidly becoming covered. 

' I hope Karl took his thick coat — ^the one 
with the fur,' said Maria ; and then, to satisfy 
herself, she went into his room to look. No— it 
was there hanging on a peg. However, as she 
remarked to Olga, he had not gone far. 

The afternoon passed away, and the fire in 
the white glazed stove burnt brightly, the 
shadows dee])ened, the sky grew darker, and the 
village sti-eet was diick with the snow that ecu- 
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tinned to fall. All was still, and the silence in 
the room was only broken by the click of the 
knitting-needles and the heavy ticking of the 
clock which stood on n bracket between the 
windows. Now and then the sound of the 
church bells sounded, either striking the hour or 
calling the villagers to the evening services. 

Olga sat knitting away, her thoughts busy, 
dwelling much on the events of the SttUe WochCf 
or still week, as the week before Easter is called 
in Grermany. 

The shadows deepened, and then old Maria 
woke up from an unnclniowledged nap and in- 
quired where Karl was. 

•Not in yet!' 

* Oh, he is most likely staying to supper with 
the young Clifford,' answered Olga, as she 
helped Maria to lay the table. 

But as the evening passed, and Karl did not 
come, they sent round to Mr. Clifford's, and 
learnt that Karl had not been there. 

What could have become of him ? Olga and 
Maria sat and wondered, their alarm increasing 
as the hands of the clock moved and the evening 
drew to a close ! 

It was past ten when the door opened^ and in 
walked Karl, drenched through and through 
with the snow, which had melted and penetrated 
to his skin. He had brought Olgiv's egg, but 
she was too sorry to see him so tired and wet to 
care to look at it. 

'Why were you so late?' asked Maria, as 
Karl explained where he had been. 

I could not come on in that heavy snow- 
storm, and had to wait ; and it was very heavy 
walking when I started at last,' said Karl. 

They gave him some hot milk, and he went 
to bed ; but being a delicate boy the chill he 
had received was too much for him, and the next 
morning he was very ill. 

Those days and that Easter Sunday Olga 
ncrer forgot She was left very much alone, as 
i^Iaria was occupied with Karl, and her thoughts 
were filled with many regi-ets. 

Her selfishness and annoyance at not having 
her own way had indeed had terrible results, 
for had Karl not gone into Smunden that night 
he would not have caught the cold that brought 
on this severe fllness. 

For some time he lay almost between life and 
death. One day Maria came in after seeing the 



doctor, and with great joy told Olga that there 
was hope, real hope that he might recover. The 
happiness was great ; and Olga's thanksgivings 
at the granting of her prayers were very real. 

The doctor was riglit, and in a little time 
Karl was on the highway to recovery. 

When the summer came he was well as^ain, 
and the whole family were reunited. Frau 
Vanistans saw a great change in Olga, and, 
indeed, every one noticed it. She was so unselfish 
and loving, so gentle and anxious to consider 
others before herself, that they could hardly 
believe her to be the same girl. The sorrow she 
had passed through during Karl's illness had 
indeed been blessed to her, and the lessons she 
had then learnt she never forgot. How could 
she ever forget the misery of thart time, when it 
seemed as if Karl's death would be ciiuscd 
through her selfishness ? For Olga would admit 
of no excuse, and in her self-reproaches exag- 
gerated the sliare she had had in it. 

The whole family were spending the summer 
in a pretty cottage up in the mountains. 

Frau Vanistans, a gentle-faceil woman ^vith 
a sweet voice and soft silvery hair, was sit- 
ting in the doorway one afternoon with Olga, 
watching the children playing on the gniss ; 
Martin sketching the cottage, and the Professor 
reading near the large pine wood. 

* We have much to be thankful for — all our 
children restored to us,' said the Frau thought- 
fully. 

* Indeed we have. Mutter; and no one has so 
much cause as I have to be grateful,' said Olga, 
her eyes filling with tears. Only that day had 
she summoned up courage to give her mother 
the beautiful ivory egg that had so long lain 
untouched in her box. The story had been told 
her long before. 

'Whenever I see you use it it will remind 
me,* said Olga ; and then she stopped, for Maria 
stood in the doorway. She, too, had something 
to say when she saw the egg lying on the Fran's 
lap. 

* I was obstinate, too,' she said. * Old as I 
am I am not too old to learn, and I can see one 
can be selfish when one is preaching the lesson 
of unselfishness to othei-s.' 

But Olga would hear no more ; and the old 
nurse was not allowed to continue her self- 
reproaches. 
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" In walked Earl, drenched through and through.' 



The subject was neyer mentioned again. But 
to the old Maria and the young Olga many 
reminiscences are called up by the sight of the 



Frau's work-basket ; for in it is always lying, 
the contents in constant use — 01ga*s Easter 
Egg. L. E. D. 
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Butierfiy, * If you want to admire my coIoutb 
I'll come ; 
I can soon fly back again up to my home.' 
DowTi from its place flew the poor, silly thing. 

The cruel hoy seized it, and broke its frail wing. 
Vainly it opened its pinions again. 
Fluttering and struggling, it fell down in pain. 
* Ah, Owlet, dear Owlet, your advice was too 

true: 
My folly and vanity, dying, I rue !' 



TRUE FAITH. 

A PIOUS woman, many years ago, longing 
very much to found an orphan asylum, 
was for a moment distressed to find tliat she had 
only three halfpence left. But courage came 
to her, and she bravely confessed to a friend, 
'Theresa and three halfpence can do nothing, 
but God and three halfpence can do all things ;* 
and so she set about the great work, tmsting to 
God's help. H. A. F. 



ST. JOHN THE APOSTLE. 

I HERE is a story come do'WTi 
through Christian ages of the 
aged Apostle St. John, that 
wlicn he was visiting the 
Cliristian Churches of that 
day, observing a youth of re- 
markably interesting counte- 
nance, he warmly commended him to the care 
of a particular pastor. The young man was 
baptized, and for a time lived as a Christian ; but 
gradually being corrupted by bad company he 
became idle and intemperate, then dishonest, and 
at length put himself at the head of a band of 
robbers. Some time afterwards the Apostle had 
occasion to inquire of the pastor concerning the 
young man, who told him that he was now 
dead to God, and that he inhabited a mountain 
over against his church. The old Apostle went 
to the place and exposed himself purposely, so 
that he was taken by the robbers. * Bring me/ 
said he, 'to your captain.* The young man 
saw him coming ; and as soon as he knew the 
venernl>le form he was struck with shame, and 
fled. St. John followed him, and cried, ' My son. 



why fliest thou from thy father, unarmed and 
old? Fear not; as yet there remaineth hope 
of salvation. Believe me, Christ hath sent 
me.' Hearing this, the young man stood still, 
trembled, and wept bitterly. St. John prayed 
with him, and brought him back to the little 
band of Christian converts; nor did he leave 
him till he felt assured that he was fully re- 
pentant and restored to his former position. 



SELF-SACRIFICE. 

{Continued from page 131.) 

HEN the gardening did not 

go pleasantly with the twins, 

one of their threats was that 

Dolly should never, never 

work for them any more — a 

prospect wliich always made 

her sorry, for she thought it 

3 somehow her own fault that 

BO perpetuafly falling abort of 

their expectations ; whereupon her cousins would 

graciously forgive her, on condition that she 

never did it again, neither she nor they being 

very clear what the ' it ' was. And then the 

work would go on as before ; Dolly slaving with 

grateful energy, while the twins planned and 

gave orders. 

* I'll tell you what,' said Hugh,. ' I think you 
had much letter not go back at all : I'm sure 
you don't want to.' 

* No, I don't,' was Dolly's candid answer ; 
* but tlien we promised, you know.' 

* So we did,' replied Hugh ; ' what a bother ! 
Well, I suppose you must go. But wait a minute 
first — mind, this is to be quite a secret between 
you and me. And when shall we write the letter? 
This afternoon?' 

' Yes. Nurse is going to take some of them 
down to the farm after dinner to see Mr. Pres- 
ton ; she said she couldn't take all, so we two 
can stay at home, Reggie will be at home too, 
but he will be busy working at his machine, and 
we can write it in the study and be quite by 
ourselves. It couldn't have happened better.' 
And Dolly lK)unded down the steps of the sum- 
mer-house, and ran back to her gardening, as 
happily as if working with t^^ twins was the 
greatest pleasure she had ii} life. 
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Under any other circumstanoes Hugh would 
decidedly have objected to be left out of the party 
bound for the farm, but this morning it seemed 
to bim, as to Dolly, the happiest thing possible to 
be left at home. He sat on and on, dreaming of 
the delights of owning a pony, until the first 
dinner-bell rang, and DoUy and the twins raced 
paat on their way to the house. Housed thereby 
from his thoughts, he followed, feeling so elated 
by his secret, that even the rebuke for his bad 
manners and disregard of her orders, with which 
nurse received him, failed to damp his spirits, 
and he excused himself so brightly and pleasantly 
that her wraith was quickly gone. 

Dinner seemed to the two eager children as 
if it would never come to an end; and when 
nurse hoped that Master Reggie and Master 
Hugh would find some sensible amusement 
while tlie others walked to the farm, Hugh ac- 
cepted his fate with such unusual resignation, 
that her fears as to what he might consid^ 
'sensible' recreation were at once excited, and 
only quieted by Dolly's request to stay with him, 
it being her opinion that Dolly acted as a kind 
of moral drag on the proceedings of the elder 
boys. 

With many injunctions to all three not to go 
beyond the house and flower-garden, to which 
they promised the strictest obedience, nurse 
departed with Ajxne and the walldng party, 
sod the children were free to follow their own 
devices. Reggie had arrived at a critical 
point in the construction of his machine, and 
hastened back to the turning-room directly after 
dinner; and Hugh and Dolly having made sure 
that nurse had not forgotten anything, and 
therefore was not Ukely to come back to fetch it, 
repaired without loss of time to the study, to 
compose and write the important letter. They 
found pens, ink, and, as Hugh joyfully remarked, 
j^ity of paper ; there was now no hindrance to 
their plan — in these respects at least. 

* Are you going to write the letter, Hugh, or 
shall I?' inquired DoUy ; rather hoping the task 
might devolve upon her. 

' Yoii write the best, certainly,' answered Hugh, 
fully aware that writing was not his strong point ; 
'but I suppose, as I am going to buy the pony, I 
ought to. Don't you think so ? It mightn't be 
the same \iyou wrote.' 

' Perhaps not,' said Dolly — that view of the 



subject not having struck her before. And 
she helped Hugh to mount an erection he 
had made, which would place him at a more 
convenient height with regard to the inkstand 
and blottiiig-book than an ordinary chair "would 
have done. 

'I shall take some of this crest paper with 
Scraseden Manor already printed on it, Dolly,' 
said Hugh ; 4t*s much nicer than the plain paper, 
and besides it will save me the trouble of ^vriting 
it, only I must put the day of the month, of 
course ; father told me when I was writing to 
Aunt Mary always to do that Do you know 
what it is to-day, Dolly? I don't* 

'I have not the very least idea! What a 
pity it is !' she answered, quite distressed at not 
being able to give the desired information. 

'If it hadn't been such a long time since May's 
birthday,' said Hugh, regretfully, * I could have 
counted on my fingers. What shall we do? 
Shall I run and ask John?' 

But Dolly thought John might be inclined to 
ask awkward questions, and that Hugh might 
have to say why he particularly wanted to know 
the day of the month. 

' Indeed I shouldn't tell him, whtti it is such 
a secret,' said Hugh. 

' I know I* exclaimed Dolly : * put Tuesday, 
that can't be wrongJ 

' Yes, that will do,* said Hugh ; and as he 
slowly traced the word he remarked, 'I do 
think writing letters is very nice work; but 
now, how am I to begin? ' 

' "Dear Sir," I should think,' suggested Dolly, 
promptly. 

' Oh, no ! that would never do. Father let me 
look over him once, when he was writing a note, 
and I asked him why he put "Dear Sir," and 
he said it was because he didn't know the person 
he was writing to very well ; so I can't say that, 
because we see Sims so very often. Do you 
know, I often wonder how we can possibly eat 
all the meat he brings. Well, I had better put 
"My dear Sims," I think.' 

But Dolly thought such a commencement did 
not sound quite civil ; nurse always called him 
Mr. Sims, when she asked after Mrs. Sims's 
rheumatics : so the letter began, " My dear Mia- 
ter Sims." {To he catOifvued.) 
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BIBLE FLOWERS, 



ENE, dear, vdM you come with 
ns to Millthorpe tliis nioming ? 
We are all going to walk there, 
and we should so like * 

* Now, dear Mabel, you 
know I cannot go on Monday 
morning; it is my Bible Flower 
day, and my busiest morning 
in all the week/ 

* I thought you might have 
put off your nosegays for once,' said her visitor. 
' Well, then, I think I shall excuse myself from 
going, and come over and spend the morning 
with you. May I?' 

* Certainly ; I shall be only too delighted to 
have you help me, as I know you will, and 
then I can send a double quantity this week;* 
and Irene Douglas went on making up her 
bouquet as she wandered about the path in the 
Vicarage garden. 

Her little friend, Mabel Thomson, was not 
absent more than half an hour ; she ran the 
short distance that separated her father's house 
from Maudsley Vicarage, and soon made her 
excuses for not joining the walking party to 
Millthorpe, while her friend, Isabel Danton, who 
was staying with the Thomsons, begged to be 
allowed to go T?vath her to the Vicarage to see 
Irene 

* WTio occasionally goes mad about her Flower 
Mission, as she styles it,' said Margaret Thom- 
son, the eldest daughter, a littlQ put out that 
Irene should have upset her plans for keeping 
her walking party together,, and should have 
already attracted two of its member^. 

In half an hour Mabel appeared again at the 
Vicarage with her friend Isabel, who received a 
cordial but hasty welcome from Irene. * You 
see I am very busy, and I wish to send more 
flowers this week, for I know they are short of 
them in London, so many people go from home 
just at this time, and then the country supply 
falls off.' 

* May I ask you something about your 
Flower Mission?' asked Isabel. *I never 
heard of anything of the kind. I know they 
have a Children's Flower Service and Sermon in 
London every year ; but this cannot be the same.' 



* Oh, no I I'll teU you all about it while you 
help me tie up these bunches, if you wilL There, 
now, that is delightful I we'U get all these tied 
up, and then for another big basketfull.' 

And the three pairs of nimble hands were 
soon busy with the fragrant heaps of leaves and 
blossoms. 

*You must know,* said Irene, 'that some- 
where in London, near Cannon Street, I think„ 
there is a Flower Mission-room, where a litde 
band of workers meet and make up bouquets of 
flowers, to each of which they fasten a little card 
with a text of Scripture on it These bouquets 
are sent out by the hands of lady visitors to the 
hospital and infirmary wards, large work-room& 
and factories, mission-rooms, and the sick and 
poor homes in the dark comers of London.' 

' And all done voluntadnily ?' questioned Isabel 

'Yes I It ifl a. case* of the harvest being 
truly great and the labourers few. How I wish 
more people would send a few of the flowers, that 
fade and die unnoticed in their garden-beds, to 
gladden the hearts of the City toilers I' 

* Perhaps it is because they know nothing of 
such a mission being at work,' replied Isabel. 

* Perhaps so,' sighed Irene. ' We should not 
know so much of it, only, my father was 
chaplain to a hospital before he came here, and 
he used to see the ladies distributing their little 
nosegays to the poor patients. He could tell 
you many stories of them, how eagerly they 
looked for the welcome Bible words on the little 
card, and what anxious eyes and faces watcheil 
the door for the coming of the lovely flowers. 
I heard that in one month alone the Flower 
Mission distributed 46,000 bouquets.' 

* But where do all the flowers come from ? " 
said Mabel. 

* That is ju$t it. People in the countr}% who 
know and lielp the Mission, send weekly, or 
ofteneff, baskets of flowers to London, and the 
volunteers meet daily and make up the little 
bimches for distribution.' 

' And each one has a text attached to it ?' 
*Ye8. There are some helpers, ladies and 
invalids, who can paint and draw well, who 
obtain the proper shaped cards from the Mission, 
and then ornament them with drai\'ings or 
illuminate the texts ; and these are very highly 
prized. The railway men who come to the 
Mission D6p6t always get a little nosegay, and 
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one of the railway carts is decorated inside with 
the texts they receive. Often when there are no 
flowers for them they will say, " But please give 
us a text to put up in the cart/* ' 

'Then the flowers are not all kept for the 
sick?* asked Isahel. 

* Oh, no I The railway porters get them ; they 
Are carried by the Mission visitors to the stokers 
and engine-drivers, to the Sailors* Homes, and 
even given to the shoeblacks ; and thus many 
are induced by the chanu of the pretty flowers 
to take the words of the Bible into their hand, 
and often to their heart, who would never have 
been readied in any other way.* 

* And every day this work goes on ?* inquired 
the visitor. 

* Yes ; in winter " lavender-bags *' and fancy 
cards are made to do duty for flowers ; but in 
summer there are often Saturdays when more 
than a thousand extra bunches are made up 
for distribution on the Sunday by missionaries. 
Then there is the regular work amongst the 
hospitals and sick homes, where the bouquet is 
a passport for the Bible text. In the course of 
one year there were, I think, more than 330,000 
given away. 

* Now then we have, thanks to your help, got 
nearly enough to pack one of our large hani|)ers,* 
said Irene, gladly, as she surveyed the pile of 
flower bundles, for they could be called nothing 
«lBe. 

* Oh, do let us gather some more, and go on 
making them up V eagerly urged the two girls. 
" It is interesting. And to think of this Flower 
Mission being so little known I* 

' I do not now wonder at your interest in the 
work,* said Isabel 

' Nor I,' added MabeL ' 1*11 always come and 
help you every Monday, if you will let me, Irene ; 
and that will make some amends for my having 
now and then urged you to put off your nose- 
gay-making.* 

* Tell me more about the poor people who 
receive them, will you?* asked Isabel. 

' I wish father were here ; he could teU you 
plenty of incidents ; but I do not recollect them 
welL I have read that in one work-room of 
girls the forewoman was an infidel, who at last 
was charmed by the flowers into letting about 
twenty of the workgirls attend the lady distri- 
butors* midday meeting. 



*Then a Jew, and also a Roman Catholic, 
heads of large departments of workers, were each 
won over by the bouquets, and the lady was 
allowed by them to come and read the Bible in 
the work-rooms.* 

* How nice to feel that you are helping such a 
work!* said Isabel Danton, as they fastened down 
the huge hamper. * I must try to arrange so 
that I can send some flowera when I get home. 
Perhaps the Vicar will help me, by giving me 
some information for them at home about the 
Mission?' 

' That he vnW, 1 know, gladly ; and he can 
tell you much more than I can; and the best 
of his stories and anecdotes is that they are all 
true, while he knew many of the poor people 
well* H. 0. 



THE FIRST TEA IN SCOTLAND. 

IT is said that tea drinking became general 
in England much earlier than in Scotland ; 
and the reason given is as follows : — 

The widow of the Duke of Monmouth, in 
the year 1G85, sent a pound of tea to one of her 
relations living in the north country. This 
Chinese product was hitherto unloiown there. 
It was carefully examined, and a cook was sum- 
moned, who, after a lengthy examination, gave 
it as his opinion that it was a dried herb. 

The costly plant was entrusted to him to do 
as he pleased with it, and he set to work at once, 
boiled the leaves, threw away the water, and 
dished them up like spinach. 

The guests fomid the vegetable but little to 
their taste, and the credit of tea suffered for a 
long time afterwards in consequence. 



AN EASTER GREETING. 

A LL hail, ye blessed ones ! all hail ! 

L ift up your hearts, lift up your voices. 

L o, it is 1 1 My word can never fail. 

E arth is exalted ; man, yea, flesh rejoices ; 

L ife rlseth up from death; life from the grave. 

U nconquered and unconquerable, I come to save, 

I, the Eternal One, the Life, the Word. 

A 11 hail, ye holy ones, who love your Lord. 



Answer to Bible Nahe on Page 102. 
ST. PETER. 
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SUCH a sleepy Baby ! 
Eyelids closing up. 
Just as pretty flowers 
Fold within their cnp. 

Mother sings so softly 

Lullaby to thee ; 
81eep, my own wee darling, 

Close thon art to me. 



Blue eyes half unclosing 
Oaze in mother's eyes, 

Gaze till, calm reposing. 
Still in sleep he lies. 

God has many treasures 
Sent from heaven to me, 

But no little jewel 
Half so dear as thee ! 
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LOUIS THE LEAPER. 

From the German. 

lEBICHENSTEIN, now a 
castle-ruin crowning a pre- 
cipitous rock overlooking 
raters of the Saale, was once 
iTourite place of confinement 
)ri8oncrs of state and sua- 
id persons, and one of the last, 
8 Landgrave of Thuringia, 
once imprisoned there by 
r of the Emi>eror Heniy IV., 
having avoided capture for 
insiderable time by moving 
place to place, 
wo yeara and eight months 
3d before the Emperor, who 
out of Germany, returned, 
meanwhile the Landgrave 
kept chained in his prison- 
I, whence he used to look 
aown sadly upon the free-flowing 
river and the smihng meadows below. Escape 
seemed impossible, for, besides being chained to 
a bar, he was guarded by six knights; but 
nevertheless his tlioughts, day and night, were 
busy with projects of escape, especially when the 
Emperor's return drew near, and he learned that 
his sentence would in all likelihood be death. 

The prisoner requested that his secretary should 
be admitted, in order that his worldly affairs 
might be arranged and his household set in 
order : and also that a retainer might carry a 
message to the Lady Adelheit. This being per- 
mitted, he secretly charged his servant to biing 
his white charger, called the Swan, on a certain 
day and hour, to the opposite bank of the Saale, 
and to ride it into the river as though for a swim. 
He then began to appear deeply affected by 
the prospect of his speedily approaching end. 
He neither ate, drank, nor slept, but bewailed 
to his jailers his serious ilbess, and by these 
means prevailed upon them to release him from 
his fetters. He acted as though he were a dying 
man, and complained so of cold that a large 
cloak was brought, wrapped in which he lay 
upon a couch. Meanwhile his man had faith- 
fully carried out his instructions. On the ap- 
pointed day the servant came with the Swan 
down the river bank, and several fishermen, in 



two boats, rowed up and down tlie stream, keep- 
ing a sharp look-out upon the large window that 
overlooked the river. The six watchers had 
made all fast, as usual, and sat together playing 
chess ; the invalid felt a trifle better, and wished 
to try if he could walk, and obtaining a stick 
he took several turns up and down the chamber, 
but still feeling weak and cold kept his cloak 
\\Tapped round him. In the stone chamber it 
was cool, but outside shone the warm August 
sunlight, and the shivering man therefore 
opened the large window to enjoy its warmth. 
A signal — a cry — a stick fell inwards upon the 
floor. The chess-players sprang up ; but where 
was their prisoner? From the lofty tower, 
downwards, the mantle carried the bold leaper ; 
the boatmen were quickly at hand; the Swan 
swam in the water ; the captive was free, and 
the watchers above saw him scramble into the 
saddle and vanish in the direction of his strong- 
hold, Sangerhausen. 



SELF-SACRIFICE. 

( Continued from page 148.) 

HUGH had clear notions what he wanted 
to say in his letter, but from various 
accidental causes a great many partly WTitten 
sheets of paper were put in the waste-paper 
basket, and the tune passed very slowly and 
wearily to poor Dolly, whose advice was not 
needed duiing the re-copyings which were so 
frequently necessary. She pro}X)sed to fetch 
Tim and her doll, that she might have some 
occupation wliile she was waitmg ; but Hugh, 
who was getting very tired, very cold, and 
perhaps a little cross, overnded this arrange- 
ment, and Dolly, as usual, yielded the point 

At last Hugh said, with great satisfaction, 
* That is all I had to say, I think. But how 
must I finish off? "Yours affectionately," do you 
think?' 

'Oh, no I' I'eplied Dolly; 'you only say 
"affectionately" to jxjoplc you kiss, and you 
would never kiss Sims.' 

* I should think not 1' said Hugh, as if the very 
idea were most distasteful to him. ' I say, I 
know,' he exclaimed, with an air of relief. * 111 
put, "I remain, Hugh Neville," and leave out the 
rest of the thing.' 
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Bat this arrangement disagreed again with 
Dolly's notions of propriety. 

* Isn't there anybody you could send your love 
to ?' she suggested : * that would make it sound 
more polite.' 

* There's Mrs. Sims ; she is rather a nice old 
woman, and gave us some bulls' -eyes once, when 
we had to wait while father did some business 
talk with Sims. Now then, Dolly, read it out 
loud, and see how it will do;' and Hugh leant 
back in his chair, and listened with an air of 
satisfaction, while Dolly read as follows : — 

*]My dear Mister Sims, — Lane says you 
want to sell a pony, and I want to have one very 
much, so I will buy it I have got ten shillings 
— at least father is keeping it for me — so it must 
not cost luorc than about that. \Mien he comes 
home he will give it to you. Please send him 
early in the morning, for I \yant to ride him. 
Please give my love to Mr^. Sims. 

/I remain, Hugh Nbvillb.' 

* I'm glad it's done,' sighed Hugh. * After 
all I don't think writing letters is very nice.' 

But it was decided that this one was every- 
thing that could b« desired; after several at- 
tempts the envelope was at last properly directed, 
and now the question was, how to get it posted? 

John always took the lettpr-bag to nurse to 
be locked, when she was at home; to-day he 
would lock it hin'.self, and the ohildren dreaded 
curious eyes : so they decided, aftpr a great deal 
of thought, that they would let the bag go as 
usual, and then run to the end of the garden and 
give tlie letter to old Jerry the poatman, as he 
passed. He was not likely to ask any trouble- 
some questions — nor did he ; and when the letter 
was fairly gone, Dolly and Hugh felt as if they 
were relieved of some great anxiety, and were 
quite ready to welcome the others when they 
returned from the farm ; nurse happily making 
no inquiries as to how they had passed the 
afternoon. 

As soon as tea was over, and the children had 
been dismissed to the play-room, Hugh, who 
had been xmusually quiet throughout the meal, 
called DoUy into the passage, and, shutting the 
door carefully., said, — 

*DoUy, I do think I must tell nurse: we 
won't tell any of the others, you know; but 
really I don't feel as if I could keep it in alto- 



gether. It makes me feel quite queer to have 
such a very big secret and not tell any one.' 

* Yes,' said practical Dolly, ' perhaps it would 
be a good thing to tell nurse, for if no one knew 
anything about it they might think it was a 
mistake, and send it back again, and that would 
be a great pity.' 

*It would be horrid I' gasped Hugh. 'Let 
us go and tell her directly. You won't mind 
my telling her all myself, will you?' he turned 
to whisper as he opened the nursery-door. 

Taking Dolly's consent for granted, he marched 
up to nurse, who had just placed herself comfort- 
ably by the fire to spend what she called her ' blind- 
man's holiday ' in putting her knitting to rights, 
out of which May, in an idle moment, had drawn 
all the pins. 

' Nurse,' he said, very slowly and distinctly, 
' I have bought a pony.* 

'Nine, twelve, fifteen . . . Oh, dear me I 
What was it you said, my dear?' 

' \NTiy, I've bought a pony, nurse I' 

'Indeed! have you? Twenty-four, twenty- 
seven.' 

' I say, wouldn't you like to see it ?' inquired 
Hugh, feeling rather aggrieved that the knitting 
should absorb so much of nurse's attention. 

' It's such a beauty I* put in Dolly, to excite 
nurse's interest^^wi^idi she, too, felt was inade- 
quate to the oociasioiL 

' Oh, what a- shame !' exclaimed Hugh ; ' you 
said I might tell her all myself! ' 

' No, indeed, I never said so,' answered Dolly, 
adding (penitent at once for having excited 
Hugh's displeasure), -'but I didn't mean to. 
I'm very sorr}'. I won't say any more.* 

* Now,' argued Hugh, * didn't I say to you as 
we were coming in at the door * 

' My dears, my dears, what are you quarrellii^ 
about?' interrupted nurse, who, having 'set up' 
her knitting to her satisfaction, was again alive 
to passing events. 

' We're not quarrelling, nursie dear,' ex- 
plained Dolly ; ' only Hugh didn't want me to 
tell you that he has bought such a beau * 

* DoUy, how imkind you are!' burst in Hugh, 
on the verge of tears. 

' Oh, Hugh, I forgot ! I reaUy did !' 
By this time nurse had dropped her knitting, 
and was looking severely over her spectacles. 
{To be eontinued,) 
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SELF-SACRIFICE, 

{Continued from page 151.) 

>HAT is it, Master Hugh? 
What are you bo cross 
about?* 

* I*m not a bit cross, nurse; 
but I*re kept on telling you 
that I've bought a pony, and 
you won't listen/ 

' Oh, yes, I heard that,' replied nurse, in a 
soothing tone. * Well, and how big is it ? Is 
it covered with real hair, like the one you saw at 
Chesterton?' 

* Oh, nurse I of coune it has got real hair, as 
it is alive : but I don't know quite how big it is,' 
continued Hugh. * May I just run down to the 
stables and ask Lane?' 

* I don't understand,' said nurse, with much 
more interest than she had evinced before. ' Did 
you say it was alive, my dear ? Tell me what 
it all means.' 

* Why, it means, nurse,' replied Hugh, charmed 
that he had at last succeeded in arousing nurse's 
curiosity, * that I've bought a real, live pony, all 

ent he began to vault 
furniture. 

np about like that!' 

>S her spectacles, as 

It bewildered. ' Miss 

he mean?' 

he really has bought 

not allowed to utter 

n, for in one moment 

Hugh's not over-gentle hand was on her mouth, 

and he was slowly saying, in a tone of the 

greatest indignation, — 

* Dolly, you really are too bad I' 

* Master Hugh I ' exclaimed nurse, grasping 
the boy by the arm ; * tell me directly what all 
this means ! Striking Miss Dolly» too, like that ! 
You naughty boy I' And nurse, in her bewilder- 
ment, administered a slight shake. 

* I wasn't striking her, and I am not a naughty 
boy,' said Hugh, very much aggrieved at the 
turn affairs were taking. * It's too bad I You 
won't listen to me, and Dolly will tell, when 
she knows I want to.' 

* I'm so sorry,' said penitent Dolly. ' Nurse, 
do listen to him, please,' she added, in an im- 
ploring tone. 



' I'm sure I am quite ready to listen,' replied 
nurse, as she resumed her spectacles, and seated 
herself bolt upright to receive the oommuni- 
cation ; * that is, if he can tell me sensibly. 
Now, sir, begin at the very beginning, if you 
please.' 

* Well, nurse,* began Hugh, much relieved, 
in spite of her displeasure, that he had at last a 
chance of telling the whole story himself to an 
attentive listener ; * you see, as we were coining 
back from Teignmouth to-day we met the 
butcher-boy driving such a pace, and Lane 
said it was a capital pony, and that Sims had 
got another one just like it, or quite as good, 
I think he said, which he wanted to sell He 
said it would be just the sort of pony for Reggie 
and me ; and I asked him if we were big enough 
to ride a pony, and he said, ''Yes;" and he 
should think the sooner we began to learn the 
better ; and so this afternoon we wrote the letter, 
and bought it.' 

'Who is wef I should like to know,' 
inquired nurse, with anything but a pleased 
expression of countenance. 

' I helped him, nurse,' said Dolly, becoming 
uncomfortably aware that the proceeding had 
not met with nurse's approval. 

* Well really. Miss Dolly, I should have 
thought you would have known better I Such 
an audacious thing to do ! And who did you 
think was going to pay for the pony. Master 
Hugh ? It's very naughty of you to go buying 
things like that without asldng your father 
first' 

' Oh, / am going to pay for it I' replied Hugh, 
with importance. 

* You I ' exclaimed nurse. * And where was the 
money to come from ? Out of Sir James's 
pocket, I suppose.' 

' No, nurse ; I said I had got ten shillings, 
and so it must not cost more than that' 

* Well, I never V ejactilated nurse, as a grim 
smile spread itself over her features. 

* Nurse I dear nurse 1 you won't send it away 
when it comes, will you?' implored Htigli, in 
the greatest anxiety. 

* Please, please don't 1' pleaded Dolly. 

But nurse only hinted vaguely at giving 
Sims ' a piece of her mind ' if he was idiot enough 
to send the pony, ' which she didn't think at all 
likely;' and when pressed as to the course she 
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would pursue ' if he did send it,' positively re- 
fused to give an answer. 

Keeping the secret was quite out of the ques- 
tion now, for nurse was still talking openly 
about it when the other children came hack 
from the play-room. 

Hugh's ' beautiful plan ' seemed likely to turn 
out a failure, and he had to go to bed in a state 
of most uncomfortable doubt as to whether he 
had bought the pony or not. Under such 
anxious circumstances he felt he must confide 
the whole matter to Reggie, who proved a most 
sympathetic listener; declared it would be Bj)len- 
did to have a pony, and highly praised Hugh 
for the brilliant idea of buying one, though he 
had some misgivings as to ten shillings being 
quite a sufficient sum to ofifer for the animal 
He had some idea that a good pony cost a 
pound, or even two. 
* Oh, Reggie !' exclaimed Hugh in an agony ; 
5 ' what shall we do if Sims won't sell it ?' 
i ' Or if nurse won't let us buy it,' said Reggie, 
! quite ready to become a partner in the ti'ansac- 
< tiou. ' But Buppo9e we don't talk about that 
j Let us think of all the fun we shall have if we 
I really get if 

Thoughts of future enjoyment quieted, for 
the time, present fears, and Hugh fell asleep 
to dream wonderful dreams of nurse in her 
Sunday cap, adorned with cherry-coloured rib- 
bons, riding the pony across country, strewing 
by the way gold pieces as large as half-crowns, 
which seemed to be always rolling down-hill, 
and frustrating all Sims' and Reggie's and 
Hugh's united endeavours to pick them up. 
{To be continued.) 



WHO INVENTED UMBRELLAS ? 

NEARLY a hundred years have gone by 
since Jonas Hanway, the first man who 
is said to have dared to carry an umbrella, died, 
about the year 1786. 

He was a remarkable traveller, and, like every 
one who has the courage to introduce novelty or 
improvement, was exposed to the insults of the 
ignorant. After sheltering himself under his 
invention for nearly thirty years, he had the 
! satisfaction before his death of seeing the much- 
abused umbrellas come into general use. 



SCRIPTURE DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

1. One of the wives of Jacob. 

2. One of the good kings of Judah. 

3. A mountain near where Moses was buried. 

4. A prophetess of the New Testament. 

6. Captain of the host of the King of Syria. 

The Initials name Rebekah's brother, and the 

Finals where he lived. 

Bertha Gee, aged 14. 

We thall be glad to receive amwert from our young 
readers. 

WHERE THERE'S A WILL THERE'S 
A WAY. 

From the German. 

DURING the year 1790, as the French 
and Prussian armies stood face to face, 
a little boy, whose father served in the Prussian 
ranks, happened to hear that the provision for 
the army was ill-supplied, and that even money 
was unable to buy food. 

The constant repetition of this sank deeply 
into the little fellow's mind, and as he knew his 
mother had plenty of potatoes he determined to 
carry some to his father. 

So anxious was he to set off, that he could 
not wait for his mother's return from the 
neighbouring village, but filled a sack with 
potatoes and started away towards the Rhine, 
for he knew that his father's regiment lay en- 
cam|3ed at Mainz, and he had learnt the shortest 
way thither from the schoolmaster. 

Every place he arrived at with his burden 
the people willingly gave him food and shelter ; 
and an empty cart, going in the direction of 
Mainz, lightened his labour and brought him 
safely into the Prussian camp. 

When he had made known his business and 
his father's name, the captain of the latter s 
company ordered the lad with his sack into his 
tent, and sent for the father. The joy of both 
was indeed great, and the happy father kept the 
little fellow in camp until he had recovered from 
the effects of his long jouniey. 

The captain and other officers, who took an 
uncommon liking for the plucky little traveller, 
rewarded him handsomely ; as did the French, 
too, into whose hands he afterwards fell, for 
they treated him kindly; and their general, 
Gustine, even made him a present and set him 
free again. W. G. K. 
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THE PLANTER OUTWITTED. 

MANY years ago there was a man who 
cultivated a large farm in America, and 
lie was greatly troubled by flocks of turkeys which 
ravaged his corn-fields, but were so wild he could 
not get near enough either to kill or catch them. 

At last he went to the trouble and expense 
of building a great bam, lighted by a very large 
window ; and laid a train of corn into the bam 
from the outside, while behind certain hiding- 
places his servants were hidden with guns. 

The turkeys came, picked up the com, and 
little by little grew more confident, till a number 
of them entered the bam ; then the servants 
banged the doors, but the turkeys rose in a body 
towai-ds the daylight, dashed against the win- 
dow, and in a moment away went turkeys, glass, 
woodwork and all. 



BEHAVIOUR IN CHURCH. 

ALWAYS be in time, that yon may get 
seated before the service commences. If 
you remove your coat, do so in an orderly man- 
ner, avoiding noise and confusion. Do not put 
your gloves on the ledge intended for the books, 
as they may get thrown down. Coughing, 
yawning, and using the handkerchief unneces- 
sarily, should be carefully avoided. On no ac- 
count giggle or chatter to your companions, or 
make any remark. This shows great irreverence. 
Endeavour to fix your minds attentively on the 
service : one way of doing this is to follow the 
prayers, lessons, <fec., in your own book. It is a 
good plan to find the collect and lessons for the 
day before leaving home, and mark the places. 
When the text is given, find it for yourself, and 
read it carefully; this will impress it on your 
memory, and help you better to understand the 
sermon. It is convenient to have an extra h3rmn- 
book, as it enables you to accommodate any 
stranger who may be without one. Before handing 
a book first find the place. Join in the responses 
and hymns in an audible voice. But above all, 
remember that the grace of God's Holy Spirit 
can alone direct and rule our hearts to serious- 
ness and devotion, therefore never omit to kneel 
on entering and leaving, asking that this great 
gift may be bestowed on you. * Whatsoever we 
ask believing, we shall receive.* A. S. 



A LITTLE HERO. 

RAW, biting, east wind, 
p and the snow covered 
. the groimd. It was 
' Saturday. The boys of 
Portsouthem School 
were loose in the play- 
ground, in the street, 
on the shore; all 
except Giles Rutter, 
I the lad who, at the be- 
ginning of the half 
year, was the strongest 
and rosiest of the lot, and who now lay wasting 
away in the sick dormitory ; sometimes better, 
but generally worse. Few thought of Giles, 
however, this bright day ; certainly not the boys 
who were busily engaged in snowballing one of 
the juniors, who with difficulty managed to 
keep his slate and books from falling with one 
hand, while he shielded his face with the other 
as he tried to escape his tormentors. 

Poor James Treheme had a bad time of it for 
five minutes, for his heart was sad, and he was 
in no mood for playing ; he had just come from 
his sick friend Giles's bedside. 

He did escape, however, at last, and having 
ran home and left his books on the shelf, took 
down a model of a ship, and, after dusting it 
very carefully, went out again, leaving his mother 
wondering what he could be going to do with his 
boat ' this bitter weather.' 

Meanwhile, half a dozen of the bigger boys 
had rushed on down the street, and burst into 
Mother Greenham's little shop at the comer, 
clamouring for bulls' -eyes, toflfee, gmgerbread, and 
gingerbeer. 

There was a good deal of chatter and chaff 
going on among the purchasers, during which a 
little fellow of nine yean old stepped into a quiet 
comer of the shop, and was soon deep in con- 
versation with Mr. Popps, the father of Mrs. 
Greenham. 

* You here, young Strait-lace ?* said a bigger 
lad, remarking the new-comer with surprise. 
* I thought you never bought sweets ; mammy 
didn't Hke you to eat them ! ' 

The words were said somewhat sneeringly, 
and the little boy coloured as he answered, — 
' I'm not buying, Jordan.' 
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* Selling, perhaps, then/ retorted his school- 
fellow at hazard. 

Little James Treheme reddened more deeply 
Btin ; then, with an effort, said, — 

* Yes ; Mr. Poppa is hupng the ship I had 
given me.' 

The hoys all looked up in astonishment, and 
hig Robert Moss said quite audibly, — 

' I say, selling his things ! how mean ! ' 

But Jamie waited no longer ; he ran off with 
half-a-crown in his hand towards the school, 
leaving his new ship on Mr. Popps* knee. 

' A regular young pedler or miser,' said Bob 
Mobs, staring after him. 

And the others did not contradict him. 
Boys are not too wise, and Bob Moss spent 
his money at random. King Cole was always 
borrowing, but talked big of his grand home ; 
and a few other reckless ones were all of 
them greater heroes than this little, pale 
lad, who was careful of his weekly four- 
pence, who sighed over a torn coat, thinking 
of the -widowed mother at .home able to supply 
its place only with difficulty ; and who now 
sold his toys for the purpose of hoarding, Bob 
sugg^ted. 

* I always thought Strait-lace a mean young- 
ster/ said he, as the boys walked out of the 
shop. 

Next day a surprising thing happened. King 
Cole, looking in his desk, found half-a-crown in 
its remotest comer, just in the place from which 
he had lost one a month back. Some one must 
have put it there, for he had searched too well 
for it to have been the original coin overlooked. 
Some one — yes ; and that some one must have 
been tlic thief. 

The boys looked up as Cole proclaimed the 
fact and his suspicions in a loud whisper. There 
was astonishment on all faces but Jamie's : he 
looked conscious and — guilty. 

All thoughts flew to the scene at Mother 
Greenham's. Had not Mr. Popps given him 
just half-a-crown the day before? 

* The sneak! not to own he took it!' said 
Cole, half aloud. 

But Jamie took no notice of the gaze fixed on 
bim or the muttered words, though he shed a 
few tears in his comer of the seat in church. 
Days went on; the little boy was somewhat 
shunned by his schoolfellows ; but he spent his 



playtime altogether with poor Butter, who clung 
to him as to a brother. 

Rutter was an orphan and friendless, and 
when one suffering day he begged to have 
Jamie altogether with him, the head master 
consented; and, indeed, for two whole days 
little Treheme was not seen in the schoolroom. 

' One of his tricks to escape lessons,' said Bob 
Moss, thoughtlessly. 

That evening poor Giles Rutter died. Next 
day the head master called the boys together at 
an unusual hour — twelve o'clock. Ho stood at 
his desk, and held little Treheme by the hand. 

* Boys,' he began, * hear a voice from the dead.' 
The lads all looked up in awe and amaze. 
* Your late schoolfellow, Giles Rutter, made a 
confession to me before his death, and he wished 
it made public. Some time since he stole half-a- 
crown from Cole's desk, and being unable to re- 
place it and in much trouble of spirit, this little 
lad, James Treheme, made the duui good and 
retumed the coin to its owner. Giles, poor 
lad, weak in body and spirit, had not the courage 
to avow his sin while living ; but, fearing lest 
suspicion should attach to the wrong person, he 
bade me thus openly declare the tmth, beg Cole's 
pardon, and tell you all that little Treheme has 
been his dear friend, and comforter, and adviser 
in his illness and misery. Boys, you may all 
learn your own lesson from this. I only add one 
word on my own part. I am proud to rank 
James Treheme among my scholars.' 

There was dead silence for a moment Then 
Bang Cole came forward. 

' Shake hands, Treheme, and forgive us all. 
We did you a wrong in our thoughts/ he said, 
clearly. 'And you are better than any of us/ 
he added. 

And then Moss, and Jordan, and a host of 
others pressed to the front, and Jamie tumed red 
and pale by tums as they would shake his hand 
and say some word of kindness to the timid boy. 

Giles Rutter was buried next day, and tho 
sermon on Sunday was from the words, * Jud^e 
not, that ye be not judged.* 

Little Treheme cried bitterly ; he had loved 
poor, sinning, suffering Giles. 

On the Monday morning, he smiled, however, 
a broad smile of real joy. A large beautifully- 
rigged toy ship stood before his plate on the 
breakfast-table, with an inscription pinned to 
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SELP-SACRIFICK 

{Continued from p. 155.) 

CUAPTER V. — BUSY DAYS. 

opinion which nurse held of 
. Sims must have sustained 
shock when, ahout eleven 
. o'clock the following 
morning, she received a 
message from Lane re- 
questing her presence in 
the servants' hall, and 
1^ upon her complying with 
the request she found there 
not only Lane hut Sims; 
hoth were evidently highly 
amused, so much so that the latter could hardly 
command his voice sufficiently to he ahle to 
tell her that Master Hugh had written to him to 
say that he wanted to huy his pony, and that 
he had therefore hrought it in case Sir James 
might he willing to let the yoimg gentleman 
have it 

Lane was evidently in favour of the purchase 
of the animal which Mrs. Slade was invited to 
inspect. He suggested that, as Sir James was 
away from home, the pony should remain at 
Scraseden until they could hear from him, and 
in the meantime Master Hugh could have a few 
riding lessons. Sims expressed his willingness 
to lend the pony (of which Lane promised to take" 
every care), and remarked to the coachman in a 
confidential tone that ' no harm would he done ' 
if Sir James did not dedde on huying it after 
alL What nurse may really have thought on 
the subject of Mr. Sims* sanity did not transpire, 
but * the piece of her miud ' which she did 'en- 
fold revealed a certain amount of vexation. She 
spoke strongly of the dangers attending riding, 
and said, whatever Lane and Sims might wish, 
she had no desire of having her children ' brought 
back with their necks broke.' 

Lane laughed at the idea, and assured 
her that the earlier the young gentlemen learned 
to ride, so much the less likely were they, in his 
opinion, to meet with such a disaster. 

Nurse shook her head, and persisted that acci- 
dents always happened when they were least 
expected ; -and that if Lane was set upon the 
children running such risks he might write to 
master himself, for she would have nothing to 



do with it Mr. Sims again pressed her to look 
at the pony, which he said was the prettiest little 
thing she ever saw. To which nurse replied 
that, pretty or not pretty, she would prefer keep- 
ing at a distance. Looks were not everything, 
the world would be very different if they were ; 
and those pretty little creatures that looked as 
meek as milk would up with their heels and let 
fly at you before you could look round. She 
knew their ways. 

In vain Sims assured her such were not the 
ways of his pony ; and at last he said, with some 
annoyance, — 

' Do'ee think now, Mrs. Slade, that I 'ould sell 
a pony to Sir James that I did think likely to 
do those precious boys a harm ? You do know 
better than that.' 

Old nurse acknowledged that she couldn't 
bring herself to believe that he would do such a 
thing except by a mistake. ' 'T would be down- 
right murder.' 

* Of course it would,' said Lane. * And Sims 
is not a horse-dealer, ready to sell anything that 
have got four legs and a tail, and call it a quiet 
horse. No, no, Mrs. Slade, you can trust us both. 
Be sure of that' 

Somewhat reassured in spite of herself, nurse 
consented to look at the pony from the staircase- 
window. No nearer, she said ; for however peo- 
ple might deserve to be trusted, it stood to reason 
that they couldn't look into an animal's mind 
and know for certain what it was going to do. 
The best of horses and ponies bit and kicked 
sometimes — such was her belief, and she evidently 
feared that this particular one might choose the 
identical moment of her inspection for a display 
of his powers in those respects. 

The pony was certainly a pretty one, even 
nurse could see that; and it seemed quiet enough 
too, keeping its ears wonderfully still, which was 
a great merit in her eyes. ' I always mind their 
ears,' she had once said to Lane, wh^ discours- 
ing on the dangers of riding and driving. * They're 
as good as signals, and I can't be thankful enough 
that one's got something to go by with such 
chancy things as horses. When I see them prick 
them up, then I know it's likely enough they'll 
be jumping about in a minute as if they were on 
wires, and I says to myself, '^iHold tight, Mary 
Slade, whatever you do ; " but when they lay 
them back, then I know they means the worst 
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of miscliief, and you can't deny I*m right' 
Althougli she watched long and anxiously, she 
was forced to admit that she saw no signs 
of mischievous intentions on the part of the 
pony, which followed Sims ahout like a dog, 
and at last she consented to fetch Hugh to 
look at it 

' He*ll never he aatisiied with looking at it out 
of this here window — not he/ remarked Lane, 
who had ascended the stairs to nurse's post of 
observation to continue his persuasions. ' You 
won't tantalise the yoimg gentleman hy keeping 
him up here, I do hope?' 

' I wasn't going to tantalise nobody that I 
know of/ replied nurse, angrily. 'And if I was 
asked, I should say that you were just a little 
free in your remarks, Mr. Lane.' 

'Come, come, now,' said the old coachman, 
'you and me are not going to quarrel over a 
word, Mrs. Slade ?' 

'Not if you don't repeat it,' replied nurse, 
who never could keep anger with Lane long; 
' and if you'll take good care of the boy I'll send 
him down to you. I never had any thought of 
tantalising him, as you call it/ 

Hugh had been in the most anxious state of 
mind the whole morning, and especially since he 
had heard of Lane's message to nurse ; it must 
have something to do with the pony ; perhaps 
good old Lane was going to try to persuade her 
to keep it, only he suddenly remembered that he 
had never told Lane that he had bought it, so it 
could hardly be for that reason that he had sent 
for her. 

It was puzzling, as well as decidedly ' uncom- 
fortable/ and poor Hugh wandered backwards 
and forwards between the nursery and the turn- 
ing-room, and could not settle to anything. 

' What coTi she be doing ?' he asked Reggie 
at last, as time went on and nurse did not 
return; and Reggie, whose thoughts on minor 
points naturally took a depressing turn, hinted 
that it was possible that Sims might have 
brought the pony and she might be having 
some trouble to make him take it away again. 

Hugh was just saying, ' Do you reaUy think, 
Reggie, she would be so very, very unkind ? ' 
when the door opened and nurse put in her 
head to say, * Master Hugh, the pony's down in 
the yard, and you may go and look at it if you 
like.' {To be eontintted.) 



NATURE'S INSTINCTS. 

IF a pail of water is placed within six inches 
of the stem of a pumpkin or vegetable 
marrow, in the course of a night it will approach 
it, and in the morning will be found with one ot 
the leaves on the water. If a prop be placed 
within six inches of a convolvulus or scarlet 
runner it will find it, although the prop may be 
shifted daily. If, after it has twined some 
distance up the prop, it be unwound, and twined 
in the opposite direction, it will return to its 
original position or die in the attempt ; yet not- 
withstanding, if two of the plants grow near each 
other, and have no stake around which they can 
entwine, one of them will alter the direction of 
the spiral, and they will twine around each other. 

OLD-FASHIONED REPROOF. 

IT is related of an old clergyman that he had 
a method of reproving the vices of his 
parishioners, in his way of publicly catechising 
their children in his church. 

Some of them having lain in bed one Sunday 
morning longer than he approved, others being 
busy in foddering their cattle when he was coming 
to church, and several having frequented the ale- 
house, he thus catechised one of the children 
before the congregation : — ' Repeat me the fourth 
commandment Now, my child, do you under- 
stand the meaning of this command ?' 

' Yes, sir/ 

' Then, if you do, you will be able to answer 
me these questions : 

' Do those keep the Sabbath day holy who lie 
in bed till eight or nine o'clock, instead of rising 
to pray and read the Bible?' 

'No, sir/ 

' Do those keep the Sabbath who fodder the:r 
cattle when other people are going to church ? ' 

' No, sir.' 

' Does God promise His blessing to those who 
go to ale-houses on the Sabbath?' 

'No, sir.' 

' Do those who love God read the Bible and 
pray in their families, particularly on Sabbath 
evenings ? ' 

* Yes, sir.' 

By such questions- he would seek, in the most 
engaging and familiar manner, the improvement 
of his people. 
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LEFT FORLORN. 

HAVE no little playfellow, 
For Tissy'B gone away, 



Far up above the bright blue aky — 
I hope to go some day. 

But here 'tifl very lonely, 

I miss her sadly now ; 
She used to smooth my rufiSed hair, 

And kiss me on my brow. 

I cannot find my little shoes. 

Or learn my lessons well, 
For she it was who helped me so. 

And taught me how to spelL 

You see this band upon my arm, 

I had it when she died ; 
And Tissy would have grieved to see 

How her poor Franky cried. 

Perhaps it would be better now 
To think what she would do. 

And try with all my strength and might 
To be a good child, too. 

For Jesus loves His little lambs, 
He guards them night and day, 

And I am never quite alone. 

Though Tiasy is away. Reho. 
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WHO BEST LOVES CHRIST? 
St. Luke, Tii 86-^. 

A PHARISEE, whose name was Simon, onoe 
asked Jeans to dinner or snpper with 
him; and Jesns went 

Our Blessed Lord came not only to die for ns, 
but also to live amongst ns, showing ns the 
pattern of a perfect life ; amongst other things, in 
what manner we may join in social customs and 
festivities; carrying religion in onr hearts, and 
holding ourselves 
always ready to hear 
witness for God and 
confess His Holy 
Name. 

Some people fonnd 
fault with our Lord 
for joining in these 
social cnstoms, and 
they wickeily said of 
Him that He was too 
fond of eating and 
drinking. He knew 
what they said, but 
He showed ns that 
in doing what is 
right we must not 
heed evil tongues; 
therefore, when the 
Pharisee invited Him 
to his house He went. 

At the meal to 
which JesuB went in 
Simon^s house that 
day, there were other 
present be- 



who had led a sinful life, and he said in his own 
heart that Jesus could not be a prophet, or He 
also would have known it, and would not have 
allowed her to come near Him. Jesus, however, 
knew it well; but being the Friend of sinners 
He did not turn her away. He saw that in her 
heart she was sorry for her sins, and that she 
had come to Him seeking forgiveness. 

The Pharisee did not utter what was in his 
heart, but the Lord knew his thought, and 
answered it by a parable. 

I have 




sides the Lord; and according to the custom 
of the country, they did not at table use chairs 
as we do, but lest^ upon couches, lying upon 
them and leaning on one elbow. 

As Simon and his guests were at table thus, 
there came into the room a woman, who made 
her way to the couch on which Jesus lay, and 
bendmg over His feet wept bitterly, letting her 
tears fall upon them, and drying them tenderly 
with her long hair. Then from a box of white 
alabaster, which she had brought witli her, she 
anointed His feet with some sweet and precious 
ointment, kissing them as she did so. 

The Pharisee knew that this woman was one 



somewhat to say im- 
to thee;* to which 
Simon replied, ' Mas- 
ter, say on.' 

Then Jesns told 
him that two people 
once were in debt to 
a rich msn ; the one 
owed him much, but 
the other owed him 
little. They were, 
however, neither ot 
them able to pay, so 
the rich man for- 
gave them their debt 
Which of these 
two, our Lord asked 
Simon, would be 
most grateful to the 
kind rich man? 
Which of the two 
would love him 
most? 

WTiat say you, 
children? I think 
you will say as Simon did, that that one would 
love him best who had owed him most, and had 
most to be forgiven. Our Lord said that it was 
so : the one who had owed five hundred pence 
loved the kind rich man more, and was more 
thankful to him, than the one who owed only 
fifty. 

Jesus then bade the Pharisee observe how that 
poor woman loved her Lord, Who had forgiven 
her not five hundred pence, but a life of sin : — she 
loved Him much more than did Simon, who 
thought he had little, if anything, to be forgiven. 
The Pharisee had invited the Lord to his 
house, but that was not much, and was not done 
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out of grateful love : he had not shown Him any 
particular kindness. He had not offered Him 
water to refresh His tired feet ; he had not given 
Him the kiss of welcome, which people usually 
gave in that country; he had not poured oil 
upon His head, which in that country was a 
mark of honour. Jesus reminded him now of all 
this, at the same time telling him that that poor 
woman had done as much, and more. She had 
poured ointment more precious than oil upon 
His foet^ as if for His head not even precious 
omtment was good enough ; and His feet she had 
kissed, washing them with tears of love, of more 
value than water, and had wiped them with her 
hair. 

She loved Him, our Lord said, hecause, though 
she had been so sinful, yet all had been forgiven. 
Then turning to the poor woman, who must 
have felt already that she was pardoned. He 
uttered these precious words, *Thy sins are for- 
given.' 

Simon could no longer have doubted who Jesus 
was, since He had read the thought in his heart, 
and plainly knew all about the woman; but he 
fell into a sin, to which many of us are prone in 
the company of others, and failed to acknowledge 
the Lord Jesus : perhaps through fear, perhaps 
through shame, perhaps through hardness of 
heart, but it was a great sin. What a sad thing 
it was he did not speak out and acknowledge 
Him, Who has said, 'Whosoever shall confess 
Me before men, him will I confess also before My 
Father which is in Heaven ; but whosoever shall 
deny Mq before men, him will I also deny before 
My Father which is in Heaven.' • 

It would have been better for himself, and it 
would have been better, too, for his guests, who 
were all wondering to themselves, 'Who is this 
that forgiveth sins also?' The Lord Jesus did 
not answer these thoughts: He only spoke now 
to the penitent woman, *Thy faith hath saved 
thee ; go in peace.' I have forgiven you because 
you have believed Me and trusted Me ; go, and 
be unhappy no more. 

Now, children, lenm from this parable this most 
helpful lesson, that as He was ready to forgive 
that woman who came to liim in sorrow and 
repentance, so now Jesus, Who is the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever, is ready to for- 
give all His children who seek forgiveness in 
earnest. We must be really sorry as she wap; 



and if we are not really sorry, we must ask the 
Holy Spirit to make us so ; but if we come tlius, 
we shall surely be forgiven ; for He has said, 
' Him that cometh unto Me I will in no wise cast 
out' We must, however, remember how that poor 
woman came to the Lord with faith : — believing 
that He could and would forgive her. We, too, 
must have faith. The Bible says, ' Believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved;' 
and Jesus said to the woman, 'Thy faith bath 
Baved thee ; go in peace.' 

' Go in peace.' His pardon brings peace, and 
there is no peace without it 

How happy the woman must have felt as she 
left the house! how different the world must 
have seemed to her! how full her heart must have 
been, not only of love, but of resolution never 
again to offend Him Who had forgiven all! 

When we think of our wicked ways, how often 
we grieve our dear Saviour, how often we break 
His commands, cannot we feel that He has had 
very very much to forgive in us ? Shall not we 
each think, ' Surely I have reason to love Him 
best?' 

OUT OF TOM'S BOOK.— IL 

( Continued from page 99 . ) 

^OM, * The astronomer, Mr. Dawes, had a 
retriever dog, who used to follow him about 
his garden. One day he gave him bis bunch of 
keys to hold, and forgot to take them back. In 
the evening he missed his keys, and calling the 
dog, said, " My keys ; fetch me my keys." The 
retriever looked puzzled for a moment What- 
ever did I do with thom ? he was thinking to 
himself. Then he bounded off to the garden, 
followed by his master. At the root of an 
apple-tree the dog began to scratch, aoon dis- 
covering the keys, ^nd restoring them to their 
owner.' 

Totty, ' That was a funny place to keep keys 
in.' 

Mela, * He makes me think of cousin Grace, 
who often puts the cupboard keys safely by, and 
forgets where she hid tHem.' 

Fred. * Animals often behaVe very like us, I 
think. Tell us about a horse, now, Tom.' 

ToUy. ' A nice, good hors^ please, brother.* 

Tom. ' All right ! A nice, good horse, who 
lived on a farm at Toronto in Canada. One 
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day the farmer's wife fell off a little plank bridge 
crossing a deep stream. She would certainly 
have been drowned had not this horse, which 
was grazing near, trotted up to the spot, seized 
her dress in his teeth, and held her up till assist- 
ance came.' 
Ethel Oh, the good fellow! I hope they 
' patted and praised him.' 
i T(m. 'They did better still. The fanner 
} was so grateful for his wife's preservation that 
; he immediately ordered that the horse should 
never more be put in harness.' 

Etheh * Yet the life of an idle, fine gentkman, 
is not always the happiest' 

Meta. * That was right, however, and a good 
reward. Now another clever dog, please.' 

Tom. * Oh, you like dogs best, do you ? Very 
well. Here goes. The dog at Priest's Hotel 
on the way to the Yosemite Valley.' 

Frtd, In America — I know. A wonderful 
valley with big trees in it. So big you could 
put our house inside one of them. Lota of 
people go to visit them.' 
Phil 'Let Tom go on; 
Tom. ' Softly. Fred's all right Well, those 
lots of tourists always come in very hungry from 
their coach journey, wanting something to eat 
And the only thing to be had in a minute is 
a chicken, which the landlady's dog catches ih 
the poultry-yard whenever he is told to do so. 
Now the dog imderstands all about it. The 
coach comes in at six. At four o'clock the 
dog pricks his ears and trots up the road till he 
meets the stage. Then he turns tail, flies home, 
rushes to the poultry-yard, dashes at a chicken, 
bites off its head, and carries it to the cook. If 
there are many people on the stage he kiUs as 
many chickens as he thinks they will want.' 

Phil * Oh, I say, Tom, that's coimting ! a 
dog can't count.' 
Mtta, * Did you make up that last bit, Tom?* 
Tom. * No, I didn't ; it was in my book. All 
the same, you can use your own judgment about 
believing it People who have clever dogs are 
often, without meaning to deceive, apt to attri- 
bute to them greater sense than they really 
jjossess. There is another story, however, about 
this dog ; shall I teB it you?' 
Fred. ' Oh, yes ; go on.' 
Phil ' A gentleman staying in the hotel 
went out shooting one day in the wooda near. 




He came back rather crestfallen with empty bag. 
Dog met him. " Well, what luck ?" he seemed to 
ask, sniffing him thoroughly over, gun, gaiters, and 
all. " Nothing of any sort, as I'm a living dog I" 
You see the beast answered his own question. 
Then, without another word, he made for the 
same happy hunting-grounds, and came back in 
about an hour with a bird in his mouth, which 
he presented '' with an air of compassion to the 
unskilful hunter."' 

Fred. * 1 wish I had that dog.' 

Totti/. ' So do I.' 

{To be continued^) 



A FOUR-FOOTED PENSIONER. 

T was the custom at a certain convent in 
France to serve twenty poor people 
with a free dinner every day, and the 
convent dog did not fail to put in his 
appearance at the proper time to re- 
ceive the scrape thrown to him. 

These, however, were not plentiful, 
for the pensioners were hungry as well 
as poor, and they did not waste even the cleanly 
picked bones. 

The sagacity of the dog invented for him a 
course of action. 

The pensioners, on ringing a bell, received their 
plate of food through a little opening in the door, 
without seeing the person within, who turned a 
little machine on a pivot, called a tour — a sort 
of cask or box containing the separate portions 
of dinners. 

One day, our clever four-footed friend waited 
till all the poor people were gone, then he took 
the rope in his mouth and rang the bell. A 
good plateful was his ]|;eward. The next day he 
did the same, and the next, till the cook, finding 
that twenty-one dinners were bemg given away 
instead of twenty, determined to find out the 
trickery. 

It was very easy to do so, for, watching next 
day, he saw the poor people come as usual, and 
as soon as they were gone the dog stood up and 
gently pulled the bell. 

He was reported of course to the authorities, 
who, to reward him for his intelligence, allowed 
a mess of broken victuals to be served out to him 
daily upon his ringing the bell, which it may be 
supposed he never failed to do. H. G. 
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OUR DUMB TEACHERS. 

A WONDERFUL FRIENDSHIP. 



I 



NE of the most remarkable friend- 
ships among animals is that which 
exists between a cat iu the Ele- 
phant House at the Zoological 
Gardens in London, and the large 
two -horned African rhinoceros 
which is kept there. 

It is even more strange than ^8op*s fable of 
the mouse and the lion, for the little sleek mouse 
was able to be of great service to the lion in 
nibbling the meshes of his net; but the huge 
rhinoceros can scarcely believe that pussy is able 
to set him free, yet, tiiat a great affection exists 
between the two is certain. 

They may be often seen together, puss toying 
with the formidable head of the monster, who 
appears to lay aside his strength, and ia as 
gentle as a lamb, allowing her to do almost 
anything, even to lie sleeping contentedly close 
to his nose, or playfully patting his horn with 
her paws; yet with one mighty charge that 
same horn could easily destroy an elephant 

True affection may exist between the most 
opposite natures, and the strong have it always 
in their power to be gentle to the weak. H. 



*WHY DO YOU FOLLOW THE 
MEIMA?' 

AN Englishwoman, on a tour in Upper 
Burmah, had taken refuge from the 
midday sun in the Arracanese Peiya, near the 
•Golden Monasteries of Amerapoora. 

There is a famous brass image here, which is 
an object of great veneration to the many pil- 
grims who come from far-distant countries to 
worship at this shrine of Gaudama. 

The Englishwoman found herself therefore 
■amongst many women of strange nations, and 
hoped to escape the crowd whicli usually fol- 
lowed her through the villages and towns less 
frequented by foreigners; but she did not pass 
unnoticed. 

One little Burmese girl followed her wherever 
she went ; she could neither move nor stir but 
the child was close by her in a moment 

A Bunnese woman perceiving her annoyance, 
and fruitless attempts to get away from her. 



remonstrated v;ith the girl, *Wliy are you so 
ill-behaved? Why do you follow the Meima?* 

* I have not seen her worship yet,* was the 
answer of the child. 

She could not in her simplicity imagine why 
any one should come into a temple except to 
worship. 

The answer of the little one often recurs to 
the Meima's mind. W*hy do we go to church, 
if not to worship ? 



HIDDEN TEXT. 

IP one word is taken out of each of the 
following texts, they will form a verse 
from the New Testament : — 

1. 'As it is written, He hath dispersed 
abroad ; he hath given to the poor.* — 

2 Corinthians, ix. 9. 

2. * Would to God ye could bear with me 
a little in ray folly.* — 2 Corinthians, xL 1. 

8. * I will have mercy, and not sacrifice.* — 
St Matthew, ix. 13. 

4. * I rejoice therefore that I have confidence 
in you in all things.* — 2 Corinthians, vii. 16. 

5. ' But he that received the seed into stony 
places, the same is he that heareih the word.' — 

St Matthew, xiii. 20. 

6. ' For to me to live is Christ, and to die 
is gain.* — Philippians, i. 21. 

7. ' Salute every saint in Christ Jesus.' — 

Philippians, iv. 21. 

8. ' For we can do nothing against the 
truth.* — 2 Corinthians, xiii. 8. 

9. ' Great is the Lord, and greatly to be | 
praised.* — Psalm cxlv. 3. 

10. 'As the mountains are round about | 
Jerusalem, so the Lord is round about His ' 
lKX)ple.* — Psalm cxxv. 2. 

11. * Walk as children of light*— 

Epheaians, v. 8. , 

12. * Ye shall receive a crown of glory that 
fadeth not away.* — 1 Peter, v. 4. 

13. ' Comfort your hearts, and stablish yon 
in every good word and work.* — 

2 Thessalonians, ii. 17. 

14. 'Casting all your care upon Him; for He 
careth for you.* — 1 Peter, v. 7. 

Mart Helen Cox, aged 13. , 

We thall be glad to receive antwenfrom oiir yowv 
recuUrs. 
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WEENEY'S JELLY-FISH. 

FIVE happy little children at the sen -side 
paddling. Can anything be more de- 
lightful on a sammer day? 

Shoes and stockings off, serge clothes that 
will stand any amount of wetting ; and best of 
all, pails, spades, and a lovely boat. 

The white sails are a little the worse for sea- 
water — but what of that ? * Fishing-boats, real 
ones, are just the same, you know.' So says 
Claud. 

I must first tell you their names, and then 
I can go on with my story : No. 1, John ; No. 2, 
Leslie ; No. 3, Claud ; No. 4, Mary ; and No. 6, 
Weeney, because he is so small. He has another 
name, but I never heard it. 

'What shall we play at, nurse? what shall we 
pretend?* asked Claud. 

' I can*t attend to you; you must amuse your- 
selves.' 

'Sissy's nurse plays with her. I wish yon 
hadn't so many thoughts to think and books to 
read.' 

'Sissy is a little ^rl, which makes all the 
difference. Master Claud.' 

'Come,' said John, 'let's make up for ourselves ; 
we'll pretend we are fishermen, and this is our 
boat going out to sea. We must make storms 
by throwing stones, you know, which will toss it 
about, and we'll have a shipwreck.' 

The boat was put low down on the shore, and 
the five little boys stood round waiting to see it 
start 

* I'm the captain,' said Claud. 

* Oh no, no I ' cried Leslie ; * I will be.' 
'John should be captain,' suggested Mary; 

'he is the eldest' 

'No, no, no I' cried Weeney. *I shall be 
captain,' not knowing in the least what it meant. 

'The idea of Weeney I' said Claud, with great 
contempt; 'it's enough to make one laugh to 
think of it' 

'Weeney has as much sense as any of us,' 
answered John ; * it strikes me that neither of us 
knows much about the duties of a captain, so 
suppose, just for the fun of it, we do let him take 
the post of honour.' 

* It's absurd I' cried Claud and Leslie in chorus. 
So it was decided that John should be captain. 
' Now, my men,' he began, ' I am unable to 



go myself on board, so I depute Weeney to go 
on board for me, and take my place ; obey his 
commands as you would mine, and ' 

'I say, John, I'm sure that's not right; I 
don't believe they do it so, and I doubt if thei^ 
is a captain on board a fishing-smack.' 

'Well, I declare I don't know; but there must 
be a chief anyhow, because, you know, without 
a head there would be constant quarrelling, no 
one to decide ; why, even in cricket we have a 
captain.' 

' Here comes mother,' cried Leslie, and away 
up the beach they ran, scrambling over the 
stones, winch gave way under their feet, Weeney 
panting, and far behind. 

The pretty boat was quite forgotten, a spark- 
ling, white wave drew it gently away, and off it 
floated in the out-going tide. 

{To be continued.) 

SPANISH PROVERB. 
Truth is the Child of God. 



TIME AND ETERNITY. 

OLD Time, on what swift wings thou fliest I 
Fair Youth, in what short hour thou diest!. 
Short Life, how quickly art thou past ! 
Eternity alone doth last. 

Then farewell. Time, and farewell. Youth ; 
This Life is false, I seek for Truth. 
Old World, I leave thee, false and vain t 
Eternity, be thou my gain I 

SELF-SACRIFICE. 
( Continued from page 163.) 

IF he liked I There could be no doubt of that, 
and yet for very joy Hugh could not utter 
a word in answer ; in fact, as he told Reggie that 
night in the course of the confidential conversa- 
tion they were in the habit of holding after they 
were in bed, the knowledge that Sims had really 
brought the pony made him feel quite sick ! 

Reggie was the first to speak. * That is 
splendid!' he said, in a tone of ecstasy; and 
throwing down the tool which he had in his 
hand, he rushed after nurse to ask if he might 
go down to the yard with Hugh. 

Nurse hesitated. 'Two is not one,' she 
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answered ; ' and Master Hugh won't be half so 
steady if he*s got you to back him up in bis 



pranks. I sbonld never forgive m3^1f if an 
accident happened ; but there/ she continued, 
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conquered by Beggie's pleading looks, ' the end 
of it is, I must go and look after the both of yon, 
I suppose.* 

' May Dolly come, too ? ' asked Hugh, who, 



almost stupefied by his intense happiness, had 
followed Eeggie more leisurely. 

* Three of you I No, no,* replied nurse ; * I 
can't stand that. Miss Dolly can look out of the 
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staircase-window if she likes, but that's near 
enough to the pony's heels for to-day/ And 
with that distant view poor Dolly was forced to 
he content, while narse, setting aside her own 
timidity, accompanied the hoys to the yard, to 
keep an eye on the pony's eai» and a hand on 
the shoulder of each child, ready to draw them 
within the shelter of the back-door should the 
animal show any symptoms of malice. 

Happily for Hugh, it showed itself to be so 
gentle and good-tempered, that nurse had no 
shadow of an excuse for rejecting it as unfit for 
the children ; and the result was, it was settled 
that the pony should remain at Scraseden until 
Lane should hear from his master. 

Sir James was very much amused when he 
received the coachman's letter announcing Hugh's 
purchase, but his answer was a favourable one. 
It was well, he thought, that the boys should 
learn to ride, and if Lane considered the pony to 
be quiet and steady, and worth the sum Sims 
asked for it, he was quite ready to buy it, and 
Master Hugh was not to be undeceived for the 
present with regard to his being the purchaser 
of it. 

Great were the rejoicings in the nursery when 
the children were told that their father had con- 
sented to Hugh's keeping the pony. All of them, 
even Bertie, who could not be induced to go near 
it, felt as if they had risen in importance by being 
so nearly related to the owner of it. And as for 
Hugh, nurse said his head was turned ; but he 
really bore his new honours very meekly, con- 
sidering what great ones they were. 

The coffee-grinder was wholly neglected for a 
time, and the two eldest boys spent two hours 
every day in taking riding-lessons irom Lane, 
who, during his master's absence, had a good deal 
of spare time, which he willingly devoted to the 
task of instnicting them. They were so fearless, 
and showed such aptitude, that he was delighted 
with his pupils, and before very long he told 
them that he had written to ' Master ' to say 
tliat they were fit to be tnisted anywhere alone, 
even to follow the hounds I 

Nurse held up her hands in horror when the 
boys with great pride related to her what Lane 
had said, and at once wix)te herself to Sir James 
to beg that he would forbid hunting ; if he did 
not do so, she assured him that her hours of hap- 
piness were numbered. 



In consideration for nurse, her master with- 
held his consent to the boys following the 
hounds, although he acceded to their request 
that they might ride alone beyond the grounds. 
Even this was more than nurse wholly approved, 
and she expressed a hope that Master might never 
repent it ; but after a time, as no accident hap- 
pened and her charges always returned punctu- 
ally at the hour at which she expected them, she 
became reconciled to it, and even rejoiced in 
having no longer any difficulty in rousing 
Reggie from his workshop to take necessary 
exercise in the open air. 

After the first novelty of riding had worn off 
he returned to his machine, which was now 
so rapidly approaching completion that Dolly 
was urged to make haste with the sails in order 
that it might be ready for exhibition by the time 
Sir James returned. The poor child bad found 
the days which the boys had spent in riding 
rather long and dull, and was so charmed to 
have the turning-room inhabited again, that she 
almost enjoyed the sail-making at which she 
worked, diligently urged by Reggie's gratitude 
and the interest he took in her work, whieh he 
assured her was ' first-rate.' 

Dolly herself thought that her needle had been 
more successful than usual, and it was a proud 
moment when she spread out the completed sails 
before the two boys the day before her uncle was 
to come home. But how dreadfully dirty they 
did look ! The cotton she had used might have 
been grey instead of white, and poor Dolly stam- 
mered out, * I didn't know till now how black 
they were. I am so sorry, and I cavkt think 
how it is, but it wouldn't take me very long to 
wash them, I think ; ' and she cast shy glances 
first at Reggie and then at Hugh. 

The former had been gazing at the work in 
silence — a silence which Dolly felt, and 'no 
wonder,* she penitently thought; 'it's the 
dirtiest-looking needlework I ever saw.' 

* How very odd !' said the boy at last. Tw 
think they're too dirtij, but do you know / think 
that they're a great deal too dean, I never saw 
any windmills in Sussex with such white sails- 
as those. Don't you think you could dirty them 
a little more ? Just try.' 

Dolly, who believed herself to have done her 
utmost in that way, as far as ordinary means 
went, cast about in her mind for some way of 
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getting the required shade of colour. Working 
in the garden with Fi'eddie and Willie always 
made her hands and pinafore dirty, so she 
suggested at last that if they took the sails out 
into the garden they might perhaps be able to 
do something with them there. 

' I might make them very wet, and then rub 
some earth on them/ she said, by no means 
liking the idea of doing it. 

' WTiy don't you dip them in ink at once ? ' 
said Hugh with zest ; * that would be quiclcer, 
wouldn't it ? and make them jolly black.' 

'The very thing !' exclaimed Reggie. * I've 
seen the sails quite black sometimes; perhaps 
they were made of black stufif, but I never 
thought of that liefore : anyhow, ink will make 
these black. That was a very sharp thought of 
yours, Hugh. There's sure to be plenty down- 
stairs,* and forthwith the three proceeded to the 
study to dye the sails. 

'There doesn't seem to be much ink/ said 
Hugh, peering anxiously into the large ink 
bottle ; ' but I dare say it will be enough/ 

' Yes,' replied Beggie ; ' ink goes rather a long 
way, I fancy.' 

The material of which the sails were made 
was a sort of canvas, chosen by Hugh on 
account of its strength, and did not readUy 
absorb the ink, nor was the mouth of the 
bottle large enough to admit evj^u a single sail 
easily. 

'1 think,' remarked Hugh,; who was taking 
an active part in. tlie proceedings while the 
others looked on, ' that if I poke in one at a 
time with this paper-cutter (it is black, luckily), 
and keep on stirring it about, and squeezing it 
4own, that it will get soaked in time.' 

' They won't take very long, will they?' in- 
quired Dolly, anxiously ; ' for it is nearly dinner- 
time now.' 

'Be quick, Hugh,' said Eeggie; and Hugh 
poked and stirred with the heartiest good-will. 

* It isn't all black yet and I don't believe 
there's a drop of ink left in the thing,' he said at 
last. 

* The big jar is by the side of uncle's writing- 
desk.' suggested Dolly ; and Beggie, fetching it, 
called upon Hugh to remove the sail before he 
refilled the bottle. 

' It won't come out ! ' exclaimed his brother, 
endeavouring to withdraw the sail, and only 



succeeding in lifting the ink-bottle, which hung 
suspended from his inky fingers by a comer of 
the yet imperfectly dyed material 

* You hold the bottle, Dolly,' he said; 'then I 
shall have something to pull against.' 

Dolly did as she was bidden. ' Hold tight, 
I'm going to pull very hard,' he continued ; 
' here goes ! ' and out he jerked the sail, sending 
a shower of thick black liquid over himself, his 
helper, and everything on the table. 

For a moment he stood surprised at the result 
of his hard pull, then he calmly said, — 

' There's plenty of blotting paper in the case ; 
mop it up, Dolly, as well as you can. I've heaixl 
father say he never leaves anything out when 
he's away, that he cares very much about. Now 
then, Reggie, fill up the thing, and pat in a good 
lot, or it will be dinner-time before we have 
finished.' 

Hugh's assistants were very obedient, but in 
a moment Reggie, who was performing his part 
with anxious care, exclaimed, ' My arm is getting 
wet. Take the bottle, Hugh ; I do believe it's 
all gone up my sleeve. 

* I believe it has,' replied Hugh, calmly ; ' for 
there's very litde in the bottle, and thei-e seemed 
to be a lot coming out of the jar.' 

* I'm dripping with ink,' said Reggie, ruefully. 
* How nasty it is I Thank you, Dolly dear,' as 
she came to his aasistance armed with more 
blotting-paper. * It's my elbow that's so wet' 

' It's coming through outside,' began his 
cousin ; but her words were arrested by a sudden 
exclamation from Hugh, who had continued 
Reggie's interrupted work. 

He had not been so cautious as his brother, 
and the consequence was that the inkstand was 
surrounded by a pool of ink. 

* Wipe it up with the sails,' said Dolly ; * that 
will be doing two things at once.' But her advice 
was not as prudent as it seemed, the area of the 
inky sea becoming greater as Hugh dashed the 
sails into the middle of it. His needs seemed so 
much more urgent than Reggie's, that Dolly 
transferred her attentions to him, and providing 
themselves with the last remaming sheats of 
blotting-paper, the two endeavoured to ' mop up 
the mess,' as Hugh expressed it, but had not 
succeeded in doing so entirely when the dreaded 
dinner-bell rang. 

(7o he eoniinued.) 
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SELF-SACRIFICE. 

{Continued from page 175.) 

RAT shall we do?' exclaimed 
Reggie; 'they alwat/s ring that 
bell when we don't want it. Oh I 
Dolly, what a state you're in! 
You've got ink on your hair, and 
even on your stockings!' 

' Yes/ said Hugh. * You're spotted all over, 
face and all ! What will nurse say ? And look 
at my fingers!' 

* It isn't onlt/ your fingers, Hugh ; but do 
make haste cleaning this up. Nurse will come 
to fetch us in a minute.' And Dolly continued to 
' mop up ' until the blotting-paper would absorb 
no more, and was reduced to black pulp. 

' We can't let it run amongst all the things 
like this,' said Hugh, becoming a little anxious 
about the damage he had done; and before 
Reggie or Dolly could expostulate he had wiped 
the table dry with his handkerchief. 

The sails were efifectnally dyed by this time, 
and had to be squeezed over the inkstand before 
they could be canied upstairs, a process which 
did not improve the appearance of Hugh's hands. 
Half-way up the ascent they encountered nurse 
coming in search of them. 

'Well, to be sure!' she exclaimed, as she 
caught sight of the inky little figures. ' And 
what have you been doing, I should like to 
know?' 

We've — ^been — doing — something — with the 
ink,' stammered Hugh, who happened to be in 
the front 

' Something with the ink ! I can see that 
without your telling me, you jpaughty boy! 
• Why, you're as black as coal I' 

' He's been helping me, nurse, and so has 
Dolly,' said Reggie, feeling that he must take 
his share of the blame, and with a vague idea 
that his share was the largest^ as the stains of 
his companiqns had been incurred in his service. 

' It's something to do with your " thing " I 
dare say,' replied nurse, ironically, * Pretty ex- 
cusep, indeed ! Upstairs with you this moment !* 

Reggie and Dolly passed on ; but Hugh had 
no idea of his brother being accused of making 
excuses, of which he had a horror, and stayed to 
argue out the )X)int with nurse. 

' It can't be making excuses to say what^ 



true,' he remarked; *and we really have been 
doing something for the " thing." ' 

* There, get along with you!' replied nurse. 
*I never saw such a boy in my life. You'd 
talk the four legs of a dog off, I do believe. 
And there's dinner waiting all this time, and 
three of you to clean first ! I'll teach you not to 
go messing with ink again before I've done with 
you.' 

Whenever nurse made any allusion to giving 
personal instruction in any matter besides 
Dolly's needlework, the children always knew 
she was very angry ; so Hugh thought it better 
not to renew the argument as he preceded her to 
the nursery. 

Wlien there, nurse made further discoveriea 
of the damage done to their clothes, and she 
sat down to dinner at last in a very WTathfuI 
frame of mind, hinting at an earlier hour for 
going to bed as a punishment for such 'mischie- 
vous' conduct. 

Such became the children's positive doom, 
when, after dinner, she discovered the state of 
the study. 

Sir James was, as Hugh had said, in the 
habit of clearing his writing, table of lette» 
of importance before he left home for any 
length of time ; but the ink had, as the boy ex- 
pressed it, when nui-se marched them down to 
contemplate the imalt of their morning's labour, 
'squished everywhere/ over walla^ booksy and 
carpet^ 

Reiggie was almost ifi tears at the sight; 
Dolly Wi^pt penitently; but Hugh took die 
matter farmo^ calmly» 

* 'Twasn't our fatdt, nurse,' he said. • I d«i't 
believe you could have done it any better. It 
was the worst thing I ever did ; and yon 
know,' winding up. in a tone of exultation, ^you 
never told ua not, to do itJ 

' It's just 11^9 'Jrour impudence. Master Hugh, 
to talk as if I wai9 to blame for not telling you not 
to do a thing whioh you never let me know you'd 
got in your naughty little heads,' replied nurse, 
quite exasperated at Hugh's endeavour, as she 
thought, to turn the tables GVk' her. ' Why, I 
don't know now what you've been after. What 
was it, pray ? Tell me at once, and ihen, per- 
haps, I may be less severe with you another time; 
that is, if it's possible to be with such children 
as you are. Well, what was it?' 
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Hugh looked inquiringly At Reggie, who 
fihook his head. ' I can't tell you, nurse, to- 
day,' he replied ; * to-morrow I will. You see 
it's part of Reggie's secret about the thing.' 

* Secret indeed I' said nurse. * A nice sort of 
a secret when you've gone and published it on 
the very walls and the carpet like this ! It's a 
printing-machine you've been trying to make, 
Master Reggie, that's as plain as a pikestaff, 
and I'll thank you to leave such attempts alone 
in future. I wonder master lets you have your 
way about the things as he has done ; but this 
is Uie last you'll make Tor some time to come, I 
jjrouiise you.' 

' It's not a printing-machine, nurse,' answered 
the inventor of the coffee-grinder ; * really and 
traly it isn't,' as nurse looked rather doubtful 
of having jumped to a wTong conclusion in the 
matter. 

' Then if it isn't, you'd no business with the 
ink, that's certain,' she replied. 

*Ye8, nurse, indeed we had,' said the irre- 
prossible Hugh. ' Notliing but ink would have 
done it so well.' 
' Done what so well?' questioned nurse. 
'The — things — belonging to — the thing,' 
said Hugh, rather in a difficulty how to 
answer without betraying the secret 

' The tilings belonging to the thing ! * repeated 
nurse. ' And you call that giving me an answer, 
do you, sir ? I'll teach you I' 

But her promises of instruction in the matter 
of giving plain replies were cut short by Anno, 
who came to tell her that Mr. Preston had sent 
up from the farm to say that ' liis missus was 
took very bad, and he'd be obliged if Mrs. Slade 
would step down at once.' 

In a moment the children's naughtiness 
faded from nurse's mind. She hastened to 
fetch her bonnet and shawl, and the three culprits, 
thus suddenly and unexpectedly delivered from 
a situation of great embarrassment, lost no time 
in betaking themselves to the turning-room, to 
put the finishing touches to the machine. 
{To be eontinued,) 



I RUSSIAN PROVERB. 

i With God go over the sea ; without Him, not 
1 over the threshold. 



LOST PONTO. 

"TXTE lost our retriever, Ponto, one day when 
V V we took him out for a walk. He was 
a clever dog : would dive his head into a pail of 
water if you threw pence or shillings in, and get 
them out for you. We all loved him dearly, 
though he was not a house dog, but lived in the 
stable -yard. 

I shall never forget how sad I and my sister 
were the day we lost him, aa we walked home, 
hoping at every corner that we might see his 
dear face. But three days passed, and nothing 
was heard of him. 

The fourth day our cook fancied she heard a 
strange sound at the back-kitchen door, and 
opening it, there she discovered poor Ponto 
perfectly exhausted. 

He looked up in her face with such an expres- 
sion of love and suffering that she could scarcely 
restrain her tears. 

She helped him into the kitchen, and got him 
some milk as quickly as possible, for he was 
wretched to look at, starved, and dirty, with a 
deep mark of a collar or rope that had been 
round his neck, and against which he had evi- 
dently struggled with all his strength. 

Poor Ponto wagged his tail, and licked first 
one hand and then another, as if unable to 
express his joy. But when at last the coach- 
man came in, it was really touching to see them, 
for Ponto dragged his limbs together, and 
managed to get into his arms, putting his head 
down with a look of content such as a tired 
child would do when it found its mother. 

Be kind, dear children, to all dumb animals ; 
the love ^ou can win from them is a proof of their 
tender feeling ; and in after life it will be a 
bitter memory to you if you have to look back 
on a cruel tyranny exercised over that which is 
weaker than youraelf. Reho. 
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Gen. xxix. 25. 

1 Kings, XV. 9, 11. 
Deut xxxiv. 6. 

St Luke, ii. 36. 

2 Bangs, v. 1. 
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LITTLE KATHLEEN'S MESSAGE. 



ALL my love, and all my kisses I ' 
Such the message Kathleen sends, 
When she would he well rememhered 
By her loved though ahsent friends. 



For the heart that loves and hlesses 

Has within it from ahove 
Richest gifts of sweet contentment, 

Sent hy Him whose Name is Love. 



Fears not thus her store to empty, 
Knowing, heyond care or doub*, 

Though she gives her all one mi .ute, 
She will never he without. 



And the arms outstretched in blessing, 

Open widest to receive; 
For to loving hearts are granted 

Greater gifts than they can give. Reho. 
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welcome; bibles. 

IT was in 1806, just seventy-five years ago, 
that the British and Foreign Bible Society 
sent its first cart-load of Bibles into Wales. 

As soon as the peasantry had news of its 
coming they went in crowds to meet it, and 
welcomed it as Israel did the Ark of God in 
ancient times : they put themselves in the shafts 
and drew the cart into the town. 

So eagerly did they study the copies of the 
Scriptures which were distributed, that many 
of them spent the whole night over it, and farm 
labourers were known to carry their Bible with 
them to the fields, that they might read it in 
their intervals of rest 

It is like what we read of the first Christians 
in the Holy Land, when the devout and earnest 
disciples of the Lord met together daily to pray 
and read the precious manuscript Scriptures of 
which they were possessed. 




STRICKEN, BUT SAVED. 

OME! home from far countries — 
home to a mother's waiting heail, 
a faithful brother's love ! Home 
again ! no longer a conscience- 
stricken wanderer over many 
lands, but among those who have 
watched, waited, and prayed, for 
the long-lost one. But let me tell ray tale. It 
id a short, and in much, alas ! a sad one. 

My childish recollections carry me back to a 
j>leasant street in the quaint old city of Am- 
«terdam. Even now the clang of a church bell 
never fails to bring before me, as in a vision, my 
old home — my mother's loving smile, and the 
weekly journey with her to hear the words of truth 
from the lips of old Pastor Bcrgendnhl, on each 
recurring Sunday. God had called my father 
away from earth ere I was many months old, so 
I knew nothing of him, save what had been told 
me by my mother. 

My brother and I were little alike, either in 
bodily features or in disposition. He was 
delicate, studious, and thoughtful — I was liardy, 
robust, and frivolous. He was generous and 
uuBelfish to a fault, while I was the very reverse 
of these. 



We went to 'school, and while Max's diligence 
in study gained him prizes and favour, I, who 
could excel him in all feats of bodily endurance 
or strength, waa left unregarded, or at all events 
without approval. 

I tremble now to look* back upon my feelings 
at that time. I brooded over what I considered 
the unjust preference on the part of our friends 
and neighbours for my brother Max : my mother's 
smile seemed to be softened, her voice never had 
the stem ring to him, which I so often provoked: 
and I cherished sullen anger against the innocent 
winner of love, which I had never even tried to 
earn. 

At last came the final outbreak on my part 
I had chosen secretly to disobey my mother's 
command that I should give up the companion- 
ship of a school friend — friend, I thought him 
then — Peter van des Hecht, a lad about my 
own age, but far in advance of me in know- 
ledge of evil. 

One Sunday afternoon my brother Max, on 
his way home from an afternoon class at which 
he was a regular attendant, came suddenly 
face to face with me, and that, too, in the 
company of this boy. ^lax passed with a 
grave smile to me, but took no notice of my 
companion, who made some remark about 'Saint 
Max,' which I was coward enough to laugh 
at as something very witty. That evening, on 
our going to rest, Max spoke to me seriously, 
yet kindly; pointed out my sin of disobedience; 
begged of me for mother's sake, if not my own, 
to give up the companionship she so much 
objected to, and was proceeding, with tears in 
his eyes, to ask me to confess all to mother, 
when suddenly my pent-up jealousy surged up, 
and shouting, I know not what, I seized a thick 
stick, and felled him to the floor. One moment 
I saw him, my brotlier, standing before me, 
pleading with me for my good; the next I was 
a Cain, and fled. I ran through the darkened 
city, lest I should be called to answer for my 
brother's life. I fled towards the quays, and 
morning found me exhausted and wretched, 
crouching near a lately opened wharf. I was 
awakened by a rough voice saying in English, 
a language I had learned at school, 'If you come 
across a lad. ship him; if not we must go a boy 
short, for ol r she goes next tide.' 

Here was ai opportunity for me, and hurrying 
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up to the speaker, I asked him whether he 
wanted a hoy to go to sea. 

* Well, young Dutchy, and suppose I do, what 
then?' 

I told him I \vdshed to he a sailor. He 
questioned me somewhat closely, hut heing pushed 
for time he told me to go on hoard the 
Istamhouly and shortly after I was on my way 
to Hull as ship's hoy, and filled with than^uluess 
at what I thought my providential escape. 

After a protracted voyage we arrived at Hull, 
hut learning that our ship was about to return 
to Holland I decided to run away, and reached 
London after many hardships and much suffer- 
ing. Here I felt myself safe from pursuit, and 
after a time I succeeded m joining a ship hound 
for Samarang in Java, and then commenced my 
earthly punishment for my early sins. Up till 
now my conscience had given me hut little rest 
by night or by day, but physical torture was 
now added to my mentnl anguish. I was kicked 
and bufieted about without mercy, 'to make a 
man of me;' and, often bruised and bleeding, 
crawled to m^ bunk with only enough life re- 
maining to be conscious of my pains. I will 
spare the details of my life for the succeeding 
eighteen yean^; rather let me hasten to tell of 
events which changed the whole current of my 
life. 

In the antumn of last year I was chief officer 
of the Wings of the Wiiid, for I had now, by 
sheer hard work, risen to this position. We were 
bound from Boston to the Port of London, and 
had reached iStke English Channel, when a fearful 
gale. sprang up whidi drove us helpless before it 
towiarda the dreaded shore. We struggled in 
vain to dear the reef of rocks we' knew was 
near, and quickly, without a moment's warning, 
we learnt that we had failed; ship, crew, and all 
were lost, save me. I, with my miserable secret 
almost dragging me intOA^e* lowest depths, I 
was saved— ^ saved for, I Humbly hope, a new 
life, somewhiit nobler than that which I had been 
spending hitherto. i 

Illness brought on by exposure kept me for 
some weeks at the Sailors' Home at Falmouth, 
and during my slow recovery I was frequently 
visited by a good man, from whom I again 
heard the words of glad tidings so often im- 
pressed upon me by the mother whose memory 
I still fondly revered. 



U. 



I confided my whole history to the good 
clergyman, and asked his advice as to my 
future course of action. I observed that he 
started somewhat on my telling him my real 
name, and when I had finished he sat silent for 
some time, apparently in deep thought I waited 
anxiously for the expression of his opinion, and 
he at length said : ' I almost fear to raise a false 
hope, but yet I think it my duty to tell you 
that some two years ago at Dieppe I made the 
acquaintance of a brother in the good cause. 
Max Jansen, a minister of the Lutheran Church 
in Amsterdam. Whether he be the same aa 
the Max whom you fear you slew in your youth- 
ful anger I dare not say. But your duty is in 
my mind clear — to return and seek out your 
home ; perchance there may remain even yet one 
to welcome you there. Go, and if you have 
truly repented of the crime of your early days, 
then pray for faith to bear you up under such 
chastenings as the Father may yet send upon 
you.' 

Let me change the scene from the sick-room 
of the Sailors' Home to the still and sunlit streets 
of Amsterdam a month later. I arrived at the 
very quay at which I had taken shelter on that 
eventful night, now eighteen yean ago, and as 
I bent my steps towards the well-known quarter 
of the city the early morning sun shone in 
glittering glory on the streets, held in the first 
grasp of Winter. The bells rang for the 
morning's service. as of old, and with fear and 
dread agitating my breast I made my way, a 
stranger in my own land, to find — what ? 

At length my eye caught sight of the well- 
known doorway my childish feet had so often 
passed through to cross the road to the place of 
worship, then so dearly loved. Ah, hov^ little 
had I profited by the lessons received within 
these walls! I approached nearer, and saw a 
younger and more 0|rightly pastor than the 
good man of old cam?*iorth from the doorway 
that had been my mother's in days gone by, 
and slowly and reveraatly cross to take his place 
as shepherd of the fiock even now assembling. 
A second glance at his face, an agonised sob, 
and I had fallen upon the neck of my brother 
Max ; while standing in the doorway was the 
bent form of my mother. One glad cry of ' My 
son ! my son ! ' told me of welcome and for- 
giveness. W. Labnaoh. 
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SELF-SACRIFICE. 

{Continued from page 179.) 

HI* said Reggie, *it*8 veri/ 
kind of Mrs. Preston to 
be ill to-day. If Anne 
• hadn't come in just then, 
I do believe we should 
have had to tell nurse all 
about the thing.' 

* That would have been 

dreadful,' said Dolly, who 

could scarcely yet breathe 

freely, and dreaded that even now nurse might 

jippear to receive the answer to her question 

before she went to the farm. 

* Yes,* said Hugh, * when we've kept the 
secret all this long time. Here are the sails,' 
he continued, as he deposited a little black 
crumpled ball on the table. * They are not quite 
dry yet.* 

* Never mind that,* replied Reggie. * I 
must fix them on this afternoon somehow, 
especially if nurse really means to send us to 
bed earlier.' 

' They are wet, Hugh I* he exclaimed, as he 
endeavoured to smooth out the ball. * What a 
mess your pocket must be in !' 

' I expect it is. The ink has all soaked into 
this bit of apple which I saved last night. 
I meant to eat it to-day, but I don't think I 
can now,* remarked Hugh, regretfully holding 
up a blackened quarter of apple. 

Public opinion decided that it had better be 
thrown out of the window, a decision which 
Hugh accepted when he found that peeling only 
diminished the blackness by a few shades, but 
did not wholly remove it. 

Reggie and Dolly (whose help waa required 
in fixing the sails) worked hard at the machine 
nil the afternoon, while Hugh sat on the end of 
the table and watched the progress of the work. 
He was in a very silent mood, for a wonder ; and 
nt last Reggie, who missed the accompaniment 
of his merry tongue, said, — 

* Why don't you say something, Hugh ?' 

* I was thinking,' replied his brother in a 
very meditative tone; and as he showed no 
intention of communicating the result of his 
meditations, Reggie asked, after an interval of 
a few minutes, — 



*What are you thinking about? Are you 
bothering about the ink?' 

* Not exactly,' replied Hugh. ' I'll tell you/ 
he added, more brightly, ' what I was thinking 
about. I can't see why we ought to go to bed 
earlier to-night. We haven't done anything 
wrong ; for nobody ever told us not to touch the 
ink, and it wasn*t our fault that it squished over 
everything. I hate going to bed by daylight, 
and I think, if we have to go, Anne ought to 
have gone on Tuesday when she fell down- 
stairs with that trayful of tea-things. Nurse 
said she had made a hole in several pounds; 
but she never sent her to bed. I expect she 
wanted her, and doesn't want ub ; but I don't 
think it's quite fair.' 

'Anne hurt herself,' suggested Reggie, who 
was too busy with his work to trouble himself 
much at the moment about the justice of nurse's 
sentence ; ' and perhaps she thought that would 
do.' 

' And I lost my bit of apple,' argued Hugh, 
in such a dejected tone of voice that Dolly 
laughed outright 

' But she didn't know that, did she ?' she re- 
marked. 

*No,' answered Hugh; *and I'm sure I 
shan't tell her, for she's sure to say, " Serve you 
right," if I do. But I wish I knew why we 
ought to go to bed. I'm very sorry we did any 
harm; but I'm sure we didn't do anything 
wrong, did we?* 

* Of course we didn't I * answered Reggie. * It 
18 rather puzzling, isn*t it, Dolly?* 

' I thin^ it's because we only thought about 
ourselves. We forgot, you know, to think about 
whether nurse would like it, or whether Uncle 
James would mind our blacking the sails in the 
study.' 

'I beheve that's it,' said Hugh. 'I'D re- 
member that another time; if I can, that is. 
But, Dolly, you never made any mess ; you only 
mopped up ; so I'm sure you oughtn't to go to 
bed, if we do.' 

• *But I stood by,' said conscientious Dolly ; 
* and I told you where the big jar of ink was.' 

* So you did,' agreed Hugh. * I suppose it w 
fair after all, but it's very, very uncomfortable, 
I'm sure.' 

In this sentiment Reggie and Dolly agreed ; 
but they had no time to spare in regrets, and 
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worked away at the macliine, while Hugh 
indulged in a performance of the Cow melody 
with an unusual amount of variatioDS, Dolly 
thought It always made her feel inclined to 
nm out of the room when Hugh's excited feel- 
ings found vent in music 

'That'll do, Hugh/ said Reggie at last 
^ There, that's done! Now come and look at 
the coffee-grinder. I am so glad it's finished 
before father comes home.' 

Hugh cast his grievance to the winds. 
* Hurrah !' he shouted. * Is it ready to work? 
Then let me run and ask cook for some coffee- 
beans.' 

'We mustn't go into the kitchen without 
leave, you know,' replied Reggie; 'and nurse 
isn't here to ask. It's a great bother.' 

*I won't go into the kitchen, but I'll get 
some ; ' and Hugh darted oflF before any further 
objections could be made. At the top of the 
back-stairs he stopped and called, ' John ! 
John !' but the footman did not come in answer 
to the summons, and Hugh sat down patiently 
on the top step to wait until he or one of 
the other servants should pass the foot of the 
stairs. 

He seemed to have waited a long time, but no 
one came, and he could hear the hum of the ser- 
vants' voices in the distance. If he might only go 
down those few steps ! but he resolutely resisted 
the temptation to do so; and when he could 
wait no longer he ran back to the nurser}* to 
ask Anne to take his message to cook. There 
was no one there, however ; and then he remem- 
bered that Anne must have gone out walking 
with Bertie and the two youngest children, and 
that if he waited for her to return there would 
be no time to test the powers of the coffee- 
^nder before tea, or indeed that day, if they 
bad to go to bed early, as nurse had said. He 
really must ask her to forgive them this once; 
but supposing she did not do so, it would cer- 
tainly be as well to get the coffee-beans without 
delay. Only he had no one to send in quest of 
them, and very reluctantly he returned to the 
turning- room to tell of his ill-success. 

Reggie looked disconsolate, but Dolly said, — 

* Let us send Tim ; he would go, I think.' 

'Tim couldn't speak if he did go to John,' 
remarked Reggie, a little impatiently ; ' so he is 
BLO good.' 



Dolly felt quite hurt for Tim. ' He would 
carry a message though, if we wrote it* 

* Oh, you dear Dolly, for thinking of it ! Of 
course he would I' exclaimed Hugh. 'Let us 
write the letter at once.' 

But Dolly, remembering the length of time 
consumed in the composition of tlie note to Sims, 
was averse to letter- writing on this occasion. 
' We had better write it just as we should say 
it, or we shan't get it done before tea-time.' 

The boys thought Dolly's suggestion a wise 
one, and a pencil message was suspended from 
Tim's neck, written on a sufficiently large piece 
of paper to attract attention, the message being 
as follows : — 

'John, — Please ask cook for some coffee-beans 
for us.' 

The dog was then led to the back-stairs, down 
which his mistress persuaded him to descend, 
while the three perched themselves on the top- 
step, as Hugh had previously done, to await 
results. (To be continued,) 



EASTERN WATERPOTS. 

' Gana in Galilee are the ruins 
of a church said to have been 
erected on the spot where 
our Lord performed His first 
miracle, which is recorded in 
I St. John's Gospel. 

A celebrated traveller. Dr. 
Clarke, who has written a narrative of his wan- 
derings through Palestine, saw, whilst walking 
amongst these ruins, a great number of large 
and massive stone waterpots, exactly answering 
to the description of the Gospel record, — ' There 
were set there six waterpotd of stone, after the 
manner of the purifying of the Jews, contaming 
two or three firkins apiece.' 

These large vessels were commonly used to 
hold the supplies of water for the frequent wash- 
ings customary in Eastern nations, amongst 
whom everything was cooked until it could be 
easily torn with the fingers ; and so a chicken or 
a lamb roasted whole would be handed round 
to the guests, who would dip their hands in 
the dish and take a portion in their fingers. 

And after each meal, water was carried round 
for each guest to rinse his hands. 
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WEENEY'S JELLY-FISH. 

(Concluded from p, 171.) 

^ OTHER, dear, we are fishermen,' 
K cried John. * It is such fun ; 
I our boat is just going out to 
} sea. Will you buy some fish 
^ on our return, if we have good 
, fortune?* 

'Certainly, sailors; what do you expect to 
catch?* 

' Oh, sprats and soles, and all manner of fish ! 



* Never mind, Claud, I'll buy you a new one.* 

' DodH be a goose ! you haven't as much 
money as would buy the sails I' 

Weeney sat with his little face resting on his 
hands in deep thought. 

Wliat was he thinking about? He kept 
quite still for some moments, but said do more. 
Presently he rose up, and walked slowly away 
to his mother, and crept close to her as sbe sat 
under an umbrella tent fixed on the shore. 

' Mother dear, is there anything I could do to 
find some money?* 






But oh dear I oh dear ! look at the boat I There 
was only a little piece of string.* 

The children turned round, and saw with dis- 
may their pretty little vessel far away on the 
sea. 

They rushed down quickly, and John fright- 
ened his mother by going out so far in the 
shallow water, hoping he might possibly suc- 
ceed in recovering the lost ship ; but all to no 
purpose. 

Claud walked away, and sat down alone ; the 
boat belonged to him, and was his favourite toy. 
Presently Weeney stole up to him. 



' Find some money, dear boy ! what do yon 
want with it?* 

' I do very, very much,* he answered, solemnly. 

What a dear little face it was looking up into 
hers I 

' If I gave you some money, it would not be 
fair to the others, unless I gave them the same, 
would it?' 

' No, and I would rather find it* 

' Work for it^am it, you mean ?* 

* Yes, dear mother. Can I ?* 

* Well, let me see ; suppose you all go on the 
rocks, but you must be very careful not to fall, 
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and tr} to find some sea-anemones for grand- 
father; and I will give you each a penny for 
every one you get. Would that do ?* 

* Oil yo8, yes ! it is a good thought. May I tell 
the others?* 

* Yes, if you like ; or wait a moment, I will 
call them.' 

They all came except Claud, who was too 
unhnppy over the loss of his boat, and had 
wandered away by the sea. 

In a few uioments their mother had explained 
to ihcm that she wanted some sea-anemone#, 
and that if tlicy could find any she would give 
ft ])eimy for each, or more, should they prove to 
he extra good ones, and not the most common 
sort. 

Away they all went, Claud alone left behind 
very unhaj^py. 

*Take care, Weeney,* said Jolm, as the tiny 
child steadily clambered over the rocks witlf his 
pail in his hand. 

Now it chanced that poor Weeney had never 
cither seen or heard of a jelly-fish, and when he 
had wandered quite out of hearing he found one 
sticking on a rock, under water, where they have 
the power of stinging very severely. 

* Oh,* he thought, * this is larger than any of 
grandfathers. I shall perhaps get enough for 
thia to buy poor Claud a new boat* For no doubt 
you have already guessed what Weeney intended 
to do with bis money. 

But when he touched the horrid thing he 
started back. What was to be done ? His little 
hands were very tender; he had forgotten to 
bring liis spnde, but he must somehow get the 
uuciKOiic intu his ])ail. 

Wecuey stood grizing at his brothers, who 
were too far of!' to hear or assist him ; perhaps, 
he thought, if I let tliis chance slip, I may not 
find another so large, and Claud must have a 
new boat. Weeney had seen one at the toy- 
shop ; he must get it, and comfort Claud. 

With a courage w-orthy a full-grown man, he 
pressed his lips tightly together to prevent a cry 
escaping him, and lifted the horrid jelly-fish 
safely into his pail. 

And no one saw the little fellow sit down on 
A rock and press the tender little hands, ull red, 
and covered with stings, to his lips, while two 
or tliixie bright tears would run slowly down his 
face, lea Ting, tlioiigh he did not know it, a trace 



on each cheek. Then, after a little time, he rose, 
and hurried away to his mother. 

* My dear child, what have you been doing ? 
Come and tell me.* 

'See, mother, a big anemone! Can it be 
worth more than a penny?* 

* But your hands, Weeney I They are crim- 
son, child ; and your arms, too ; you are covered 
with lumps I How is this ?' 

'The fish did bite and sting, but Claud wanted 
a new boat, and I would catch the nasty thing, 
and mother must make my fingers well.* 

The curly head was pressed very dose against 
the mother, as she quickly understood the whole 
story, how Weeney had disregarded his own 
pain to comfort his brother^ and buy a new 
boat for him. 

'Weeney does not want to cry, mother; he 
does not like to be a coward,* said a little voice. 
' But the pain is bad ; won't you cure it ?' 

'I do not. think any one could call yon a 
coward, my boy. Come home with me, and I 
will do something to your hands, and certainly 
I will give you enough to buy Claud a boat, for 
you have well earned it We will go together 
to the shop this evening and get it* 

Then, as they went along the shore, his 
mother explained to Weeney the nature of the 
jelly-fish he had captured. 

' Never again touch one, my boy, when in the 
water, for, as you see and feel, it has the power 
to sting very sharply. It is not, as you thought, 
a sea-anemone; but it was kind and brave of 
my little boy to bring it home for the sake of his 
brother.* 

Weeney's tears were soon dried, and his 
brothers considered him a kmd of hero; in 
fact John reminded them of what he had said 
about his being captain, and they all agreed that 
he was a 'plucky fellow,* and as long as the 
tiny white hands were disfigured with the stings 
they were called his ' scars, gained in action.' 

I fancy you would have liked to see the 
beaming face of Weeney that evening as he 
handed Claud the new boat, which received the 
name of Weeney when it was launched the next 
morning by the five happy children. Claud 
was shy, as many boys are, and did not know 
how to express his thanks in public ; but he did 
his best when he followed Weeney into the gar- 
den and gave him a loving kiss. Reho. 
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THE APHIL DAY ; OR, MOTHER 
AND CHILD. 

MOTHER, the birds eing gaily to-day 
Amid the leafy bowers : 
Mother, the bee lurks basy to-day. 
Hid in the purple flowers. 

Mother, the voice of Nature is singing, 
I To its Maker a tuneful cry ; 
I Mother, the bells of Nature are singing 
j A peal that can never die. 

I Why could I sing but yesterday, 
I Gay in my heart's content ? 

Where is the cloud that brooding to-day 
Steeps me in discontent? 

I have sinned — My God is angry to-day 
I With me for my foplish pride ; 
Mother, will He forgive me to-day ? 
Indeed I was sorely tried. 

]My child, 'tis not in the heaven above. 
Not in the stainless sky, 
! Xot in the blush of Nature's pure love. 
Sunshine for ever can lie. 

I My child, on thy knees thy sin confess ; 
Ask for a better heart ; 
Be thy sin greater, be thy sin less. 
This is the Christian's part 

Tearfully kneeling. 
To his Father appealing; 
Childlike his ]>rayer, 
All that he dare, 
A sob and a cry, 
God hears it on high. 

Mother, my Father has accepted my prayer ! 

The sun shines again once more ; 
The flowers are sweet as ever before ; 

For God Himself is there. 

Walter L. Bioknell. 



THE RAVENS OF ANTIQUITY. 

IN the superstitions of the Pagans, who paid 
great regard to the cries of birds, the raven 
played a prominent part. The Greeks and 
Romans swore by the raven, so sacred were 
these birds considered. 

The Roman Consul Sulla maintained a College 



of fifteen priests in his service, whose only occu- 
pation was the interpretation of the cries and 
flights of bu^s, and the President of this College 
was one of the most respected officers of the 
Roman State. Every genciral took with him an 
augur with a basket of fowls at the opening of a 
campaign, in order to be able to foretell each 
day's event by the manner in which they ate. 

From spring to autumn a purple-clad priest 
stood all day long in his own observatory, which 
was erected for the purpose of watchng the flight 
of birds, on one of the highest points in Rome. 
Every bird had to be observed, whence it came, 
of what sort it was, whither and how it flow, 
whether straight forward, sideways, upwards, 
or otherwise. Should a raven cry in the east, it 
was accounted a good omen ; if in the west, it 
betokened misfortune : should it fly towards the 
left and come overhead, it was fortunate; did it 
turn->to the left,. the augur became sorro^ul. If 
a copk crew it indicated misfortune, and should 
a raven fly towards a house where a person lay 
ill, it meant certain death to the invalid. 

., SCRIPTURE ACROSTIC. 

1. One of the Evangelists. 

2. One of the minor prophets. 

3. A child who was early dedicated to God. 

4. The successor of Elijah. 

5. One of Abraham's wives. 

The Initials name a leader of the Israelites. 
Bbrtba Gee, aged 14. 
We ihall be glad to receive amwenfrom cur young 
reader*. 

THE QUESTION AND THE ANSWER. 

WHAT is your name, de&i' little one ?' 
A stranger asked a <ihild. 

* Charles Edward — Edward Neville's son ;' 

And the brave boy smiled. 
Then added with triumphant look, — 

* For so 'tis written in the Book.' 

* He means our Bible,* said his mother. 

* And mine's there, too I * cried out his brother. 
The stranger lowly bowed his head, 

And in a gentle whisper said, — 
' God grant that in the Book of Life, 
After this world's care and strife. 
Your names be written, dearest boys, 
As heirs of Heaven's eternal joys.' 
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SELF-SACRIFICE. 

{Continued from page 187.) 

r first no results were 
^ apparent Once, in- 
> deed, Tim appeared 
ascending the stairs ; 
but, as the message 
still hung from liis 
neck, he was indig- 
nantly repulsed, and 
sent down again. 
f In a few moments 
John rushed upstairs, 
almost upsetting the 
•liilJren, who had only just time to rise and get 
out of his way, as he and Tim arrived on the 
landing. 

* Oh, here you are!' he exclaimed. 'I saw 
Tim walking about with a paper, so I looked to 
ace what it was. What did you want the 
coffee-beans for, Master Reggie ?' 

* For my thing, John. It's a coffee-grinder, 
you know. Please do get cook to let you have 
•ome.' 

*A11 right, sir,* said good-natured John, 
plunging downstairs, and quickly reappearing 
xiith some coffee-beans in a paper bag. 

*0h, thank you, John I* cried the children, 
joyfully ; and Reggie added, * You have been 
quick ! Will you come and look ? Tve finished 
it now.' 

* Not to-day, sir ; another time, perhaps, when 
I'm not 80 busy,' answered the footman, hastening 
baclv to his work, while Reggie and his two com- 
panions returned to the machine. 

The beans were put in through the roof of the 
windmill, and then the cart was pushed forward, 
the revolution of the wheels being intended to 
cause the machinery inside and the sails to 
revolve at the same time. It had moved and 
worked easily enough when the beans were not 
in it ; but n<^w the wheels refused to go round, 
and consequently the sails were motionless, unless 
the machine was heavily pressed on from above 
at the same time that it was pushed forward. 
Altogether, although the inventor would not 
kiv3 allowed it, th^ machine was a failure as far 
as its powers of grinding coffee went; for, besides 
the difficulty in working it, it only broke the 
l^ans into fragments. 'But that didn't matter 



much,' Hugh said; 'because we don't mind 
trouble, and we can get cook to let Jane finish 
them off in her stupid thing downstairs.' 

Wlien not hindered by the beans, it really 
w'orked very well, and Reggie felt very proud of 
the result of his labours as the others drew it 
along the turning-room, and the sails revolved 
briskly. 

It was a little noisy, that could not be denied, 
nor could Reggie remedy the evil ; but Hugh 
assured him that people soon got accustomed 
to noise, and though it was a different sound 
from that of the kitchen grinder, yet, at the 
same time, that was noisy enough. 

Tea-time came all too soon for the children, 
but they carried the machine with them to the 
nursery, glad that they could now answer any 
of nurse's questions without hesitation, and 
hoping she might have so far forgiven them for 
their morning's mischief as to take an interest in 
the completion of Reggie's invention. But no 
nurse appeared, and they were forced to be con- 
tent with Anne's surprise, as the 'thing,' of 
which she had heard vague hints for some 
months, was set going for her benefit The 
meal was longer than usual that evening, for 
Anne was more indulgent to dawdling than 
nurse, and the three children were in no hurry 
to go to bed by daylight. 

But at last the occupation of drinking tea and 
eating bread and butter could be spun out no 
longer ; and yet Anne made no allusion to the 
sentence under which they were groaning. 
Hugh longed for nurse's return, that he might 
ask pardon for himself and his fellow-sufferers ; 
and when grace was said, and they rose irom 
Hhe table, and no nurse appeared, he could have 
cried. To his surprise, Anne asked what game 
they were going to play in the garden, and 
Reggie and Dolly looked as bewildered as he 
did ; evidently nurse had gone away in too 
great a hurry to tell Anne. 

' You tell her, Reggie,' he said ; ' it's horrid!' 

It was horrid to have to announce their own 
punishment, and Reggie looked at Dolly, who 
at once relieved them by saying, — 

' We must go to bed now, Anne ; nurse said 
so.' 

' Well, I am sorry I ' replied Anne, in feeling 
tones ; ' such a lovely evening as this, too ! But 
what can't be cured must be endured, mustn't it?' 
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The children agreed with heavy hearts, and 
retired — Dolly with Tim, and Reggie and Hugh 
with the predouB coffee-gnnder, which, it was 
some consolation to think, was at last finished. 

Nurse did not return from the farm until 
long after all the little Nevilles were fast asleep ; 
but Anne, after hearing her report of Mrs. 
Preston's sudden illness, and of the remedies 
that had been used, happily with good results, 
took care to relate how Dolly and her two 
cousins had gone to bed early of their own 
accord. 'They are good children,' concluded 
the girl. 

* Yea,' replied tlie old servant ; * they're good 
children in the main, that I don't deny : but for 
mischief, I don't believe you could find their 
equals anywhere.' 

Poor nurse! the state of 'Master's' study 
was still weighing heavily on her mind. 

CHAPTER VI. THE COPPEE-QRINDEB. 

The next morning Reggie was all impatience 
to exhibit the coffee-grinder to nurse, from whom 
he felt sure of receiving attention and sympathy ; 
for, however vexed she might have been the day 
before, nurse always seemed to consider that 
night drew a veil over the past, and, conse- 
quently, the faults of one day were never allowed 
to overcloud the brightness of the next: by 
which it will be seen, that if Mrs. Slade were 
old-fashioned in her ideas, she was wise and 
generous-minded also. 

' No good ever came of twitting a child,' she 
had once said to an undcr-servant, in whom she 
had perceived symptoms of an inclination to 
* twit,' as she caUed it ; ' and I'll never allow it 
with one of mine.' 

Nurse proved quite as ready to admire his 
invention as Reggie had supposed she would be ; 
but she postponed the exhibition of it until after 
breakfast^ during which its merits formed the 
chief topic of conversation ; and Hugh was as 
charmed as Reggie with her inability to imagine 
how it could possibly grind coffee. 

* You shall see it first, nurse,' promised Reggie, 
'without tha coffee in it, when I've fixed the 
sails on. I can take them off and put them on, 
you know, as I like. It goes best, certainly, 
when it's empty.' 

Perhaps May was as delighted as any one 
when the moment of exhibition arrived, and she 



clapped her hands in ecstasy as Hugh galloped 
the * thing ' from one end of the nursery to the 
other, and the sails whizzed until they looked 
like a black wheel. 

* It does you credit. Master Reggie, that it 
does ! * exclaimed nurse, and, with happy for- 
getfulness of her yesterday's threat, she coa- 
tinued, *What will you be thinking of making 
next, I wonder?' 

*I have thought of something,' rejilicd the 
boy ; ' only I shall not say anything about it till 
I am sure I can do it. It's something for you, 
Arthur;' and the blind child responded witk 
one of his brightest smiles. * But now, nurse,^ 
Reggie went on, *you must see it grind the 
coffee. It does not do it very small, you Imow ; 
but I don't think that matters very much, as 
they have the old thing downst^nire.* 
[To be continued.) 



AN EGYPTIAN RULE. 

THE ancient Egyptians were very particular 
in their niles as to borrowing, and always 
discouraged it as much as possible. 

Thus an Egyptian was not allowed to borrow 
without giving in pledge to his creditor the body 
of his father; and this being a most sacred 
pledge, not to redeem it and pay the debt was 
considered impiety of the deepest kind. 

Any person who died without redeeming such 
a pledge was deprived of the honours usually 
paid to the dead. 

JESSIE'S TEMPTATION. 

JESSIE!' 
* Well, Mabel, what is it?' 

The first speaker was a pretty girl with regu- 
lar features and soft, golden hair, curled behind 
her ears and gathered into a loose knot at the 
back of her head. She was about fifteen, the 
child of rich parents, and certainly Mabel 
Chester's prospects in life seemed very bright 

Not so were those of Jessie, a plain girl, whose 
sole beauty lay in her large, dark eyes, at that 
moment fiUed with tears. Theresa was her real 
name, but she was always called Jessie; and 
even now in this big boarding-school, where she 
was pupil- teacher, it always sounded sweet to her 
to hear it, as it reminded her of home. She was 
just seventeen, and was working hard, hoping soon 
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to be qualified to take the post of mistresB at a 
Board School, which would enable her, if ehe got 
it, to live with her mother and her little sister 
May. 



'Jessie/ repeated Mabel, for she was very 
fond of Jessie, and the girls were great friends ; 
' what is the matter with you ? ' 

' Don't ask me, Mabel,* said Jessie. 
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The. girls were alone in a small daes-rooni, 
desks and books before them, and Jessie now 
leant her head on her hand and sighed. 

' I'm sure your head is aching again, Jessie. 
You are working too hard, that is it' 

Jessie did not answer. 

'O Jessie! I am sure I know what it is: 
you work on so that you may get that ap- 
pointment* 

Jessie nodded. 'I hardly dare hope to pass 
my examination, Mabel, these headaches keep 
me back ; I feel so stupid, I hardly know what 
I am writing or thinking sometimes.' 

' I know it's a stiff examination,' said Mabel, 
wisely ; * ever so much harder than what I am 
working for here, and ' 

' Pray what is all this talking ?' asked a 
clear, cold voice; and a hand was laid on 
MabeFs shoulder. It was Miss Atterton, the 
mistress of the school ; an individual who, by her 
justice, won the respect, and by her coldness 
repelled the love, of her many pupils. 

' Jessie and I had only just sat dovm to work,' 
said MabeL 

' No excuses, if you please. You are allowed 
the use of this class-room for two hours in the 
afternoon, and you are to work and not to talk. 
Jessie, are you ill ? ' 

Jessie raised a white face to the speaker, and 
answered mechanically, ' Only a headache.' 
Miss Atterton raised her eyebrows and said 
nothing. One of the younger girls just then 
looked in and called Miss Atterton away, and 
all through that November afternoon the girls 
worked on. 

The subject on which Jessie was writing was 
botany, one singularly uninteresting to her ; and 
as she wrote her head became worse and worse. 
Had it been anything she much cared for, the 
probability is that she would have forgotten her 
headache. However, that was not to be, and 
she wTotQ on at her paper. All she had to help 
her was a dictionary, which she rarely used, as 
this paper on botany must be handed in that 
night, and no books were allowed to be referred 
to for it 

Poor Jessie was quite aware that she was 
fighting against difficulties, and she was thankful 
when she had finished it and left it on the study- 
table, for Miss Atterton t6 give the next day 
to the examiner. 



That night, as Jessie was preparing to go to 
bed, she dropped her scissors ; and, hunting for 
them on the floor, she came across a little book, 
which must have been lying there some time. 
It was a book on botany ; and, hardly knowing 
what she was doing, she turned over the leaves 
absently. Now the paper was done it was quite 
legitimate to look at the book. 

' Oh, how stupid I was ! ' said Jessie to her- 
self. ' I have classed all the coroUiflorals wrongly; 
and oh ! what a mistake ! I remember I put 
panicle wrongly three times I' She knew that 
would go against her, and in a moment it flashed 
into Jessie's mind what she would do — she would 
go and get the essay from the study, alter it, and 
put it back again. 

Jessie Grey was a Christian girl, striving hard 
to live for God and to please Him ; and she knew 
the moment she thought of this that it would 
be wrong. Satan put the thought into her 
mind, and that she could carry out the plan 
seemed all too easy. 

The study was in an unfrequented part of the 
house, and Miss Atterton was at a party, and 
would not be back, she knew, until near eleven. 
Jessie heard the clock strike nine, and running 
downstairs, she soon reached the stady door. 
She opened the door and saw the pile of essays, 
for the lamp was turned low. @he knew her 
ovm at once, and had almost taken it in her hand 
when she paused. 

If she altered it she increased^ her chance of 
passing this examination, and that meant to her 
being near her mother and May. Such a sunny, 
bright life it might be then ! And now, if she 
did not pass, she would have to remain on as 
pupil -teacher. 

It was a strong temptation, and Jessie felt it 
sorely ; but as she took the essay in her hand 
Conscience spoke again; and thia time she 
listened and — heeded! 

Going away, she went up to her room, and, 
kneeling down by her bedside, she sobbed her 
heart out. She felt ashamed of herself for havbg 
thought of it, and yet so regretful at what might 
be the result of leaving the paper as it was. But 
surely this was want of faith in God, and the 
' Voice, soft as the breath of even,' whispered 
that it is wrong to do evil that good might 
come, and that before all God must be trusted. 

The next day was the examination^ and Jessie 
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auBwered well ; and, as the report said afterwards, 
filie would Lave passed but for tho paper on 
botany. That, the examiner said, showed too 
great inaccuracy. 

Christmas came and Easter dawned, and still 
Jessie worked on. She was not able to go home 
for the holidays, as her widowed mother and 
sister lived far away in England; and poor 
Jessie was in the Isle of Man. 

It seemed hard — very hard; and each day 
Jessie's face grew whiter, and her eyes appeared 
to grow larger. 

Many a time God's servants have to resist 
temptation ; and the way is hard, and no pre- 
sent reward comes, save the peace that assuredly 
follows victory over sin. 

But Jessie was rewarded for having done 
fight, for one day came a joyous letter from 
May, saying that a distant cousin had left 
them a sum of money, so that Jessie need never 
be a governess any more, excepting to May 
herself. 

Oh, the joy with which Jessie was received 
»t home, and the sweetness of feeling that she 
had no longer the need to face the world 
alone ! liong as life lasted she remembered her 
temptation, and how God had given her the 
victory. 

Jessie's temptation, children ! You may one 
day be tempted in some way of the kind. Re- 
member never to do evil that good may come, 
and that sooner or later, whether in this world 
or in the next we cannot know, the reward will 
come — the crown of life promised to those who 
are tempted and endure. 

Louisa Emily Dobri^b. 



SANDAL BEARERS. 

RICH persons m the East employ slaves to 
carry their sandals or shoes for them, 
^vhich in ancient times were often made of very 
costly material, and sometimes even of gold it- 
self. On a journey they were carried in a sandal 
box, and the slave who had charge of it was a 
sandal bearer ; which custom helps us to under- 
stand the words of John the Baptist, as related 
by St. Matthew, where he contrasts his own 
obscurity with the glory of the coming Messiah, 
saying, 'He that cometh after me is mightier 
than I, Whose shoes I am not worthy to bear.' 



FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
E have a Holy Father, 



w 



Who lives in Heaven above. 
He wants His little children 
To live in holy love. 

He likes to see us joyous. 

To hear us laugh and play ; 
But He bids His little children 

Remember Ilim all day. 

He likes to see us busy 

In school with books and slateSi 

And He tells His little children 
That all idleness He hates. 

He likes to see us lying 

In our little beds asleep. 
And His faithful litde children 

From evil He doth keep. 

But most He likes to see us 
When we lisp our earnest pra]^. 

And He teUs His little children 
That their heart, too, must be there. 

Our holy, heavenly Father, 

Is near us all the day. 
And all His little children 

Must work, and i^'atch, and pray ; 

And then they will be ready 

'\^Tien He calls them home above ; 

So He tells His little children 
To watch — and live in love. E. H. Q. 

DO DOGS REASON? 

THE following is given as a striking instance 
of the powers of reasoning which dogs 
are said to possess. 

A Newfoundland was sent across a stream to 
fetch his master's and a friend's hats, while they 
walked on some distance ahead. 

The animal having reached the spot where 
the hats were, tried to swim the stream, holding 
both in his mouth at one time, and found he 
could not — their shape prevented him. 

He paused, and seemed to be thinking oat 
what was to be done, when he discovered that 
one hat was larger than the other ; at once he 
put one inside the other, and carried them safely 
by the brim. 
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A ST. BERNARD STORY. 

A MONK of the Alpine Monastery of the 
Grand-Chartreuse, accompanied by his 
faithful St. Bernard dog, was on his way home 
up the mountain one day. when by a sudden 
mischance he slipped over a steep place, and fell 
into the snow many feet below. 

His dog could not help him but by going 
home to fetch the monks, and this he did, plainly 
telling them at the monastery by his barking and 
gestures tliat they should follow him. 

Seeing that Father Nicholas was not with his 
dog they set out with the faithful creature, which 
led them with joyous gambols straight to where 
the monk lay, half buried in the snow ; and he 
was rescued from what would have been certain 
death. 



A PERSIAN STORY, 

WITH AN ENGLISH HEANING. 

ABOU-BEN-ADHEM slept, and a vision 
came to him in his slumber. A shining 
Angel stood before him, holding a book in his 
hand, in which from time to time he inscribed 
somewhat 

'What writeet thou?* asked Adhcm of his 
heavenly visitor. 

* The names of those that love the Lord,' 
replied the Angel. 

' Is my name in thy book ?* demanded Adhem, 
anxiously. 

The Angel sorrowfully shook his head. 

Adhem sighed heavily. Then a light illu- 
mined his countenance. 'Holy One,' said he, 
' write me down, I pray thee, as one that loves his 
tfellow-men.' 

The Angel wrote, and vanished. 

In the days that followed, when the Book was 
opened and the names of those who loved the 
Lord were made known, Abou-ben-Adhem's 
name stood first on the list 

This is a Persian story — a fable, if you will — 
•but, all the same, full of instruction to such as 
seek a deeper meaning in its teaching. 

Dees it not remind us of the text, ' He that 
loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, how 
can he love God whom he hath not seen ?' 

Our frail human hearts find it so hard to love 
God, to most of us He seema so far off, so 



terrible in His greatness ; but our brothers — our 
weak brother, our sick brother, our poor brother, 
whom we always have with us — the feeblest 
among us can try to love him. And since love 
is never satisfied, but ever grows and grows, 
we may go on from strength to strength, till we 
wake up to find that it has found the Creator in 
the creature, and that we who love our brethren 
love God also. Harrt. 



REMEMBER ME. 

M ARE Thy face to shine on me, 

E ver-blessed Lord, 

M ake me all Thy goodness see, 

E veu as Thy word. 

N ever, Lord, I humbly pray, 

T urn from me Thy face away. 

remember me I 



TRUE PLEASURE. 

BISHOP BURNET was entreated by one 
of his parishioners to give him some 
assistance; for that not only was he in temporary 
distress, but ruin stared him in the face, for hk 
trade was gone. 

The Bishop heard his story, and gravely 
asked how much would serve him ? On bearing 
the amount he told his servant to give it to the 
man. 

'Alas! what then?* said the domesda 'It 
is all we have in the house.' 

' Well, then, that is good ; give it to this poor 
man,' rejoined the Bishop. * You know not yet 
the tnie pleasure there is in making a man glad' 



BIBLE NAME WANTED. 
No. 3. 

AGAIN a name ! The name of one, 
A shepherd boy, in conflict strong 
With savage beasts ; then warrior brave^ 
As great in war as famed in song. 

Than all about him greater far 

He had a grief: who lives has none ? 

His cup was full of joy, all marred 
By nurturing a godless son. 

We shall be glad to receive answenfrom our 
readers. 
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WITHOUT REWARD. 

FIERCE, hot day in June; 
two boys lying on the graes, 
^Yithin sight of the road that 
bounded the gardens of the old 
Hall at Isfield. 

The elder one, — * I don't see 
the use of doing any more 

than one must, Edgar, this scorching weather. 

I vote we go to the river this afternoon and 

fisk' 

* No,' said his companion ; * too hot even for 
that. I shall lie still and sun myself, or get a 
book and fall asleep over it : that's the proper 
thing to do on a day like this ; only I am too 
lazy even to fetch a book from the house.' 

At that moment a man, poorly cjftd, hot, 
tired, and very worn, turned in at the gate, and 
stood for a moment irresolute, as if, after all, he 
wonld not address them ; but after a brief pause 
he touched his hat, and 8aid,-T- 

' Young sirs, I am loth to ask anything for 
fear I should seem a beggar to you ; but I've 
walked far and fast to-day, and would be so 
thankful for a drink of water, if you could just 
tell me where to get it.' 

' It is almost too hot to think about it,' slowly 
answered Hubert, the elder boy ; ' and if I did, 
I scarcely know where you'd get it, without 
going up to the house ; and that's forbidden, 
you know.' 

' Would it be asking too much of you to beg 
you to fetch me a drop, young master?' 

' Well, now,' cried Hubert, * did you ever hear 
anything like that ? I^fe fetch it! Not I !' 

' I would willingly pay for it, sir, poor as 
I am.' 

'Oh, Hubert, let us give him a drink of 
water ; it seems so mean to haggle about such a 
thing as that' 

* Not for the best reward he could offer me 
would I stir this broiling day,' was the selfish 
answer. 

' There are rewards greater than I can offer,' 
humbly put in the travel-soiled stranger ; * but 
I would not speak of these to you. You 
would not understand.' And he turned to go. 

*SUy!' said Edgar, hurriedly; Til fetch 
you some in a moment if you wait;' and he 
started off to the house, and having filled a glass 



from the filter, which all through the summer 
stood in the dining-room, hastened back with it 
to the entrance-gate. 

* There you are, without any reward, and 
welcome.' 

' No, no I' replied the wayfarer ; * not so I 
Have you not learned, young as you are, that the 
smallest act, even a cup of water given without 
hope of thanks, has its reward ? and you shall 
have yours, young sir, if that promise is true. 
Good day ; I thank you ; but there is One Who 
will not forget' 

The hot afternoon closed in dark and lowering ; 
dull, heavy clouds gathered in the west, and a 
lurid haze hung over the setting sun, that 
betokened a tempest 

The boys said little to each other of the 
stranger's last words, but they had made an 
impression upon one of them, at least, for Hubert's 
last words to his brother that night were, — 

* I am afraid I was horribly selfish to that 
beggar fellow to-day; but I did not think it 
could be looked at in the serious light he seemed 
to take it I shall think of that phrase, ** with- 
out any reward," very often, when I am tempted 
to consult my own ease before all else.' And 
so with a ' Good-night, Hubert,' * Good-night, 
Edgar,' they parted. 

W^hen morning came the old Hall was a 
blackened, smoking ruin. In the midst of a 
violent thunderstorm it is supposed the end 
gable of the building was struck by lightning, 
and in a few hours the whole of the house was 
in ruins. The family were all saved with diffi- 
culty, for in a country place, and far removed 
from fire-engines and proper supplies of water, 
there was much confusion, and time lost. 

How Edgar was saved was never known. 
As soon as it was found he was not among the 
first got out of the burning rooms, a volunteer 
fireman bravely entered the blazing pile, and 
made his way to the boys' bedroom : but the 
lad was gone, how and where none knew. 

Only One there was Who saw the figure of a 
spare, threadbare man, during the first rush and 
confusion, who, having quietly inquired of one 
of the gardeners looking on wliich was the end 
of the house where the young gentlemen slept, 
made his way up the stairs through the blinding 
smoke to the side of the bed where Edgar wa^ 
sleeping, all unconscious of danger and deaUi^ 
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that arrested the steps of the wayfaring man, 
and kept him by reason of the storm on the 
premises of the Hall, sheltering himself in one 
of the outlying bams ; and Providence which 
prompted him, and gave him strength to save 
the young master on the alarm of fire. 

SiGNA. 



Such a round, red, pretty apple, 

*Tis indeed a picture quite ; 
Oh, that ycu and I who watch them 

Could have just a tiny bite ! 
If we could, it would be good I 

Don't you only wish we might? 

J. B. Panton. 









GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 

IN the horse-trough Kate and Mary, 
Sleepy Baby in Eate*s arm, 
Watch, while Jack so good, so careful, 
Tastes the apple's wondrous charm ; 
Knife quite ready, slow yet steady, 
Kate looks on without alarm. 

Mary feels a little anxious, 

Perhaps her feet may hurt his hand. 
Perhaps the knife will slip a little, 

Perhaps the apple's full of sand ; 
Yet 'tis rosy, like a posy 

Blooming in some fairy land. 



SELF-SACRIFICE, 
(Continued from page 195.) 

NURSE'S opinion of the machine sank « 
little when she witnessed the efforts re- 
quired to make it break the beans. 

' It's a fine toy, that there's no denying,' she 
said, 'if it wasn't quite so noisy; but I 
wouldn't trouble about grinding if I was you.' 

* But that's what I made it for,' said Reggie. 
* It would be very stupid to have a coffee- 
grinder and not grind coffee in it : wouldn't it, 
now?' 

' Yes, if there was necessity, it would,' nurse 
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agreed ; ' but then, yon see, no one drinks coffee 
up here. 'Tisn't good for children, and / think 
two pounds of tea, if it's really good, is worth 
len pounds of coffee, which isn't coffee half the 
time, I don't believe ; not the ground stiiff they 
sell to poor people, at least — more shame to 
them I * 

But Reggie could not quite relinquish the 
idea of making his machine useful as well as ! 
entertaining, and supposed he must ask cook 
to let him do the first grinding of 'father's' 
coffee. 

* \Miat do you think he'll say when he sees 
the thing?' asked Hugh, who was quite as 
proud of it as if he had been the inventor. 

* I'm sure I can't think,' replied nurse, with 
great sincerity. *I suppose, by-the-by, you'll 
both of you be wanting to go to meet him as 
usual?' 

* Of course I' began Hugh ; but Reggie whis- 
pered something to him which checked the ready 
reply, and brought an unusually grave look into 
his bright face. * I don't know,' he continued ; 
* I think, perhaps, Freddie and Wilhe had better 
go instead.' 

This was good news to the twins, and they 
sprang joyfully up from the floor, where they had 
been busy * smashing the beans,' as they called 
it, and clamoured eagerly for nurse's consent; 
which, however, she withheld until she was 
quite certain that Hugh really meant what he 
said, and that Reggie was of the same opinion 
as his brother. 

* But, I say,' remarked the elder boy, * you're 
not to go telling father about the cofG^-grinder, 
mind : promise you won't.' 

The twins were ready to promise anything 
*on their word of honour.' And so it was 
settled that they were to drive to the station 
that afternoon instead of Reggie and Hugh, 
whose right to be the ones to meet their father 
whenever he i-etumed home had never been dia- 
puted, and who had never hitherto resigned the 
right in favour of any of the others. As soon 
as the matter was settled, Reggie and Hugh 
adjourned to the turning-room. 

* It's a great pity,' said the former, gloomily, 
'that we've been obliged to let Freddie and 
Willie go. They'll always expect it now ; but 
I suppose it was the best thing we could do.' 

' Of course it was,' replied Hugh ; * but I 



should never have thought about it if you 
hadn't. Didn't nurse look surprised? It's not 
nice at all. Oh, dear I ' 

* Suppose we try not to think about it You'll 
be making that dreadful buzzing in a minute,' 
said Reggie, warned by the look which was 
creeping over Hugh's face that music might 
be expected. 

* I don't see why I mayn't smg if I like/ 
answered Hugh, in an injured tone. ' It's better 
than saying twisty things. And you can't do it 
any better than I can ; now, can yon?' 

' I never said I did, and I don't want to do it 
at all, either,' said Reggie. ' But don't be cross. 
I oughtn't to have said anything about it. I'm 
going to ask'^ nurse if I can go and talk to 
John about the next thing I want to make. 
You can come too, if you like, and if you'll 
promise not to tell any one about it.' 

'All right I' replied Hugh; all shadow of 
vexation vanishing from his countenance : * but 
I didn't know John knew anything at all 
about that sort of thing.' 

* No more he does,' said Reggie, aa they pro- 
ceeded in search of nurse ; * but he was telling 
me the other day of some one he used to know 
out on the moor, who was very clever about 
making things. He made a musical box once 
(that's what I want to make for Arthur, you 
know), and now he's an organ-builder in Lon- 
don ; John thinks he's at home now. Wouldn't 
it be jolly if I could get to see him, and hear aU 
about it P ' 

Nurse had no objection to the visit to John, 
so the two descended to the pantry, where they 
found him cleaning plate. 

* We're rather dull, John,' announced Reggie ; 
* so we have come to talk to you.' 

' Dull, sir ! ' replied John, in a tone of sur- 
prise ; * well, I should never have thought you'd 
have been dull to-day, master coming home and 
alll' 

'That's just it, thatV the reason why wb 
are so dull;* and as John ceased working 
in his astonishment that what was generally 
such a matter of rejoicing had to-day so de- 
pressed his young masters, Hugh proceetled to 
explain. 

* You see, we made such a mess with the ink 
in the study yesterday, and nurse was so angry 
about it ; but we didn't know we had done any- 
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thing really wrong, until Dolly said we ought 
to have thought a little of father and not all of 
ouTBelves. So we must tell him how soiTy we 
are, and it is horrid to have to say something 
nasty directly we see him. Fancy telling it at 
the station, too I because, of course, we should tell 
him at once, before he can give us anything, or 
be veiy kind to us ; so we're going to stay at 
home, and Fred and Willie are going to meet 
him instead. It is a great pity, isn't it ? ' 

John had listened very attentively to this long 
speech, although he had resumed his work ; and 
when it was ended he said that truly it was a 
great pity, he was very sorry they should miss 
the drive, but he did not think master would 
be very angry when he knew all about it. 

*No,' said Hugh, *he never is very angry, I 
think ; but he looks so sony sometimes, and I 
can't liear that.' 

' But now, John,' said Eeggie, * as we are 
feeling a little miserable, will you please tell 
Hugh all about the boy that made the musical- 
box ? Then we shall not have only the ink to 
think about' 

'He's a man now,' replied John. And he 
related how a certain Mr. Tredenham, Hving on 
the moor, had a son with a mechanical genius, 
which had early developed itself, and who was 
now apprenticed to an organ-builder in London. 

' How I should like to see him !' said Reggie ; 
'wouldn't you, Hugh? You said he was at 
home now, didn't you, John? Do you think 
he would tell me how to make a musical-box ? ' 

' I am sure he would, sir,' replied the footman. 
* I'D write and ask if he is at Densleigh, to make 
sure, and perhaps master will let you ride over 
there one of these days.' 

The idea of a ride over the moor, with a 
prospect of mechanical talk at the end of it, 
was most inviting ; and the boys had so much 
to say and to ask on the subject, that nurse re- 
ceived a very doubtful welcome when she came, 
as she said, ' to hunt them out of doors to get 
some iresh air.' 

'One would think we lived on air,' said 
Reggie, in a gmmbhng tone. 'We had 
better have Jack, I think. Perhaps he wants 
fresh air, too.' And, laughing very much at 
his own joke, he despatched Jem, the gardener's 
boy, to ask for the pony, which, being in the 
stable at the moment, quickly appeared; and 



in spite of their impending confession, and their 
contempt for fresh air, the children managed to 
enjoy themselves very much, until the summons 
to dinner sounded from the bell-tower. 

* The only thing I dislike about the pony,' 
said Hugh, as they went indoors, * is that it is 
so very quiet. I wish it would get spirited.' 

The twins started about five o'clock to meet 
Sir James at the station ; and after they were 
gone Reggie and Hugh felt very unsettled, and 
wandered about with Dolly, unable to find 
amusement in anything. At last they bethought 
themselves of paying a visit to the study, to see 
how far Susan, ^e housemaid, had 'been able to 
rectify the damage they had done. 

' I suppose she has .done all she could,' said 
Reggie in his most doleful voice ; * but I must 
say it does look very bad.* 

They had never before felt so sorry for any 
mischief of which they had been the authors ; 
and Reggie wondered why they should* be so 
now. 

* I think,' Hugh said, * that it is because we 
never thought before that it was wrong to think 
about ourselves and forget other people. Fancy 
being so unkind as to forget father ! ' 

Whatever was the cause of their compunc- 
tion, the time passed so slowly and so drearily, 
that Hugh almost wished it w*as bedtime ; and 
Reggie had a doleful Idea that father had missed 
the train. But in the middle of his prediction 
Dolly exclaimed, ' I think I hear it ! ' meaning 
the dog-cart, and out the children nished to 
greet their father. Although she was correct in 
saying it was coming, it was still some way 
from the house, and Hugli had time to take 
counsel with Reggie as to who was to announce 
tlieir delinquency. 

Reggie hesitated. 'I don't know,' he said. 
* It was my thing we did it for. I think / ought 
to tell.' 

Hugh, however, remarked that 7ie had done 
the * squishing ;' * so I suppose,* he continued, * I 
must say it. Don't you stop me when I begin, 
for I shall say it all out the very first thing.' 

^gg^ie promised to put no hindrance in his 
way, and inquired how he was * going to do it' 

* I know,' said Hugh, decidedly ; * but I can't 
say it twice over. I shall say it the very first 
minute, before fathei: can kiss me even.' 

{To he eontinuecL) 
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SELP-SAORIPIOE. 

{CofUinued from page 207.) 

SIR JAMES drew np at ihe door and 
jumped down from the dog-cart. Hugh 
had put his hands resolutely behind him, as if 
he feared they might embrace his father against 
his will; and backing away from him so as 
almost to overthrow Arthur, who, with May 
and Bertie, had arrived from the nursery, 
shouted out, — 

'Dcm't kiss us, father, till we've told you 
something — something very nasty, I'm sorry to 
say. We — at least I have — squished the ink all 
over the study I ' 

'I helped!* exclaimed Reggie; 'at least, I 
didn't squish it, but I soaked my sleeve.' Then, 
finding that the explanation of the relative 
amount of guilt was rather a difficult one to 
make, he added, ' But before you kiss us, hadn't 
you better come and look at it ? ' 

* I was with them, uncle. They were black- 
ing my work for me,' said Dolly^ backing away 
from Sir James, as Reggie, following Hugh's 
example, had also done. In the meantime the 
three little ones had availed themselves of the 
unwonted diffidence of their elders, and were 
trying who could give dear, dear fatlier, the 
'biggest huff.' 

' N mes, when he was «t 

last Ti You have been doing 

some ; And I am not to kiss 

you ti f well; we had better 

get it ong!' And preceded 

by th< id silently in front of 

him, tow\ards the study. 

Nurse dth a smiling greet- 

ing, a lo they have been in 

misch hey had better go to 

school, eh ? You'll give your consent now, I 
expect ? ' 

'Not yet, sir,' replied nurse, shaking her 
head ; ' they are over-young. But, sir, I am afraid 
they have done a power of mischief this time ! ' 
And she followed her master to hear his opinion 
of the damage. 

Hugh could not resist throwing open the 
door of the study in John's best style, and the 
children stood on one side, that their father 
might have an uninterrupted view of the un- 
fortunate results of their attempt at dyeing. 



'We are very sorry, indeed,' said Hugh, as his 
father gazed at the inky condition of everything 
on or near the writing-table. ' I don't think we 
could be more sorry if we tried ever so; and 
because we had done it we went to bed last night 
very early indeed — quite before the youngest 
sparrow, I'm surel' 

It was very odd, the children thought ; but 
instead of looking vexed or scolding them. Sir 
James burst out laughing and said, ' Then, as 
nurse has relieved me from the necessity of 
imposing a penalty, I have nothing to do but to^ 
forgive you; but I think in future you must 
remember that I would rather that you should 
not come into the study when I am away from 
home, unless nurse is with you.' 

At this they were oveijoyed, and the em- 
braces were now heartily given; all the more* 
heartily, perhaps, that they had been delayed. 
The coffee-grinder was eschibited at the first 
convenient moment, and in answer to Reggie'a 
anxious inquiry. Sir James declared that he 
could honestly say that he had never seen any- 
thing like it before — and for noise, he said, he 
thought it stood alone. 

Hugh detected the irony of the last remark, 
and tried to assure his father that people soon 
got accustomed to noise, and might, perhaps, 
even like it after a time. 

'Possibly, in some cases/ replied his father^ 
' but it would take me a long time to get accus- 
tomed to that thing. What do you call it ?' 

' A coffee-grinder/ said Reggie, with manifest 
pride. ' It is to grind your coffee for breakfast' 

' Indeed !' said his father, in such a doubting 
tone that Reggie then and there insisted on 
putting in some beans that he might see it at 
work. 

Sir James was of nurse's opinion after he had 
seen what exertion was required to produce sudi 
very feeble results ; but he did not express his 
thoughts, and when Hugh asked if he did not 
think it very wonderful, he said he thought the 
way it was made was very clever. ' But now 
you shall take it away, I think ; I can't stand 
the noise of it just at present.' 

'Dolly,' said Hugh, when they wished each 
other good night, 'I am glad fatiier never said 
that about the study until I'd bought the pony. 
We never should have had it if nurse had had 
anything to do with writing to Sims/ 
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It was very pleasant to the children to have 
their father at home agam; but now that the 
cofiee-grinder was finiahed and seemed capable 
of no improvement, Beggie sorely missed his 
work in the turning-room, and could not amuse 
himself like Hugh and Dolly. Riding was the 
only thing he cared about, and he could not do 
that all day, for the children only * did lessons,* 
as they called it, for an hour or two in the 
morning with their father ; the rest of the day 
was at the disposal of each, if we except Dolly's 
daily twenty minutes of labour for Mother 
Bunch. Beggie complained that the days were 
all alike, so he was all the more oveijoyed when 
his father agreed to his paying Mr. Tredenham 
a visit while his son was at home, and learning 
how to make a musical-box for Arthur. But 
John's relations did not appear to be very brisk 
correspondents, and John himself pleaded guilty 
to not having written the very day he had rashly 
offered to make inquiries ; so Beggie had to wait 
for a reply, and when it came his hopes of a ride 
to Densleigh were crushed for the time, for young 
Mr. Tredenham was not expected at home until 
the beginning of October, and the letter to say so 
arrived on the twenty-ninth of Auguist 

A whole month to wait I To Beggie's im- 
patience and desire for work it was a dreary 
prospect; but he consoled himself, at Hugh's 
suggestion, by providing the family with pop- 
guns, which were the terror of Bertie's life and 
sources of anxiety to nurse, who, however, in 
spite of her dislike of such playtliings, did not 
forbid them, as Beggie had lately been greatly 
disappointed at cook's flat refusal to make 
use of the broken coffee-beans which he sent 
downstairs. 

' If she won't use them for father's coffee,' said 
•the boy on receiving her message, * it's no good 
using the machine — cross old thing I' — the last 
Temark applying to cook, not to ' the thing ; ' for 
which, however, it had been noticed in the 
nursery, Beggie cared much less since its useful- 
ness bad proved so doubtful, and since nurse 
herself had objected to its 'clack,' which she 
said went through and through her head till she 
felt ' fairly daaied.' 

About this time Jem 'bettered himself,' as 
the expressed it, and a new boy came as the 
gardener's help. The children did not like 
changes of any kind, but on this occasion they 



were horrified to find that the lad bore the 
name of Tim ! What was to be done ? Beggie 
said no one could take the boy's name away 
from him and give him another. * I shouldn't 
answer to it if they did, if I were he,' he re- 
marked. But what were they to do about their 
own dear Tim ? 

At length he and Beggie agreed that, as there 
could not possibly be two Tims in one house, the 
dog must be the one to change his name ; but 
they settled not to speak to Dolly on the subject 
until they had decided what the name should be. 
They did not arrive at a decision very quickly ; 
but as soon as they did they called their cousin 
into the turning-room, and asked her to let * dear 
Tim' be Toby in future, to avoid the endless 
confusion they foresaw might arise if the gar- 
dener's boy continued to bear the same name as 
the dog. 

At fii-st Dolly said she couldn't ; she was very 
sorry, but she really couldn't — Tim wouldn't 
like it But on Beggie's making touching repre- 
sentations of the new-comer being likely to dis- 
like any change in his name as much, and perhaps 
a good deal more than a dog, she consented to 
'think about it,' which the boys well knew 
only meant that she would give full consent at 
a future time. Dolly fought out the battle 
alone, shedding a few tears at the thought that 
Tim was never to be Tim any more ; but she 
consented to his being called Toby, and gave 
a promise, to which she faithfully adhered even 
in private, that she would never call him any- 
thing else : ' For,' as Beggie said, ' if t/ou go on 
calling him Tim, of course he'll never come to us 
when we call him Toby.' 

{To he continued.) 
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TO 


Scripture Agrostio 
Page 191. 

M atthew, 
badiah. 
S amueL 
E liflha. 
S arah. 


OH 



TALKING AND DOING, 

Great boast — ^little roast ; 
They do least who uUk the most. 
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A HERO. 

C! Charlie I Where are 

IVe been looking for 

y where I* called a Ibright, 

K)king little girl, about 

X8 of age. *I've found 

Lnd with the words she 

• brother, who, with a 

in his eyes, was hiding 

•pile, where he had been 

spuiung anu suicking wood. 

*0h, you sly boy I You heard me call, I 

Iknow.* And the little maiden, with a pretence of 

anger, attempted to box his ears ; to which he 

<lid not seem inclined to submit, and seizing 

her hands, he held them tightly in his own, and 

so a playful struggle ensued between the two, in 

which Charlie, who was nearly four years older 

than his sister, was the victor, and laughingly 

detained her till, as he expressed it, she chose to 

promise better behaviour. 

There was no knowing how tong this mock 
quarrel might have continued had it not been 
intemipted by the entrance of their father, Mr. 
Granville, who, reminding Charlie that it' was 
getting late, and he must make haste and get 
his work done, called his little daughter to go 
with him and see the cows. 

Effie, for that was the little girVs name, 
tripped along willingly enough, entirely for- 
getting the reason she had been looking so long 
for her brother, and chatting meiTily to her 
father as she went with him about the small farm. 
Effie was the youngest child of a family of 
four, two of whom were dead. She was the pet 
and delight of all who knew her. Her brother 
Charlie was nearly thirteen years old, and attended 
a day school at about a mile distant from 
their home. He was a quick, intelligent boy, 
but now and then having lazy fits, and, when 
opposed in his wishes and desires, very obstmate 
and hard to deal with, as he had a very hasty 
spirit ; still, on the whole, he was a favourite 
with his teachers and schoolfellows, and he took 
special care of his little sister, for whom he had 
the greatest affection. 

He finished stacking his wood, fed the pigs 
and poultry, and after tea was over took his 
books, and began to study his lesson for the 
next day. 

It was about the Crusaders; and the boy. 



I with his love of bravery and of chivalry, and his 
I enthusiastic spirit, was soon lost to all outward 
things, and deeply absorbed in his history. 

' Oh, dear ! how I wish I had Hved in those 
days !' said he, at last, half unconsciously. 'I 
\\dsh I had been among them. I wonder if I shall 
ever be a soldier ! I should like to do some- 
thing brave — something chivahous ; but I am 
afraid I shall never have the chance.' And a 
cloud passed over the animated young face at 
thought of the life that, as far as he could see, 
lay before him. He little knew how soon a 
chance to prove himself a hero in a higher, 
nobler way, would be in his power. 

Months passed on. Mr. Granville was dead. 
He was ill only a few hours, and then the stal- 
wart man was called away; his wife was a 
>vidow and his children fatherless. 

They were very long and dreary days at the 
little farm that followed close upon the death of 
Mr. Granville. Charlie and Effie wandered 
about the house disconsolate, while all the others 
were busily but sadly employed in making pre- 
parations for the funeral, which took place almost 
immediately. 

Then came a complete change. The widow 
and her children moved from their pretty rustic 
house, and went to live in a small town. All 
felt the change in their circumstances, but more 
especially Charlie, who had to give up all his 
bright dreams, leave his schoolfellows and books, 
and begin to earn his own living. He obtained 
a situation to assist in a shop. Here he had 
many temptations and trials. He must curb 
his impatience, bear rough censure and hasty 
words; and to him this was especially trying, 
for his heart was yet sore for the loss of his 
father, who had always ha<l patience with him. 

Charlie was, however, learning a new lesson. 
He was learning to be meek and self-controlled ; 
and though he often felt inclined to return a 
rough answer, and to give up his occupation, yet 
the thought of his mother and sister, and the 
memory of his father, were like oil upon troubled 
waters. 

Charlie, little though he knew it, was learning 
to be a hero indeed, for 'He that is slow to 
anger is better than the mighty; and he that 
ruleth his spirit, than he that taketh a city.' 

Twelve years passed away. Twelve toiling, 
plodding years to Charles Granville, and yet he 
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was learning. The support of bis mother, who 
had grown sick and feeble ; the friend and pro- 
tector of his sister, who had taken up the busi- 
ness of a dressmaker ; at the age of twenty-five 
he was a thoughtful, intelligent, and industrious 
young man. His ambition to be a soldier, to do 
something great, something grand, had it been 
cast aside ? Yes, in a worldly point of view ; 
hut it was far higher and nobler, far more blest 
in the sight of Qod, to cherish and protect his 
widowed mother and orphan sister ; to relinquish 
all dreams of greatness for their sakes. 

Though it was never his to fight beneath the 
banner of his country and bear the sword, yet 
his life was not without honour, nor his death 
without glory. Slowly but surely wealth and 
promotion came, till his name was known far 
and wide as a philanthropist and benefactor; 
while his last act was to save a life at a raging 
fire at the cost of his own, winning the tribute 
of gratitude and tears even from the swaying 
multitude of spectators, and Above all, the ' Well 
done !' of Him Who has said, 'Whosoever loseth 
his life for My sake, the same shall find it,' and 
' Inasmuch as ye did it uBt<» one of the least of 
these, ye did it' unto Me.' p^i^H Ohiltern. 

WILD BEASTS IN THE MARKET. 

SOME time sinca there appeared in soi|ie 
foreign journals a few notices of the 
market price of Wild Beasts, which are very in- 
teresting, and the more so because the figures 
are said to have been obtained from perfectly 
trustworthy sources. 

Lions and tigers command an average price 
of 80/. a-head ; spotted panthers, 30Z. ; leopards, 
200/. ; black panthers, 150/. ; and spotted tigers, 
380/. Jaguars are worth from 30/. to 36/. a-piece ; 
American tiger-cats, 3/. to 10/. ; and hyaenas, 12/. 
to 30/. Ichneumons average 25/. each ; wolves 
are from 5/. to 10/. ; broWn bears, 10/. ; black i^nd 
Syrian bears, 12/. ; Japanese and Himalayan 
hears, 15/. A rhinoceros will fetch from 400/. 
to 1000/. ; a small African elephant, 64/. ; and 
an Indian elephant, 190/. to 360^. The price of 
a pair of kangaroos ranges from 10/. to 84^.' 
The value of monkeys varies exceedingly, some 
of the little ones being sold readily at 11 a-head, 
while a chimpanzee or an orang-outang some- 
times changes hands at 100/. or more. 



These are the prices current in the wholesale- 
trade only. The cost of individual specimens 
varies greatly with the health, condition, and 
beauty of the particular specimen. Thus a very 
fine Hon may be worth 400/. Elephants, it ap- 
pears, are often sold in the retail trade by weight, 
without special refei'ence to age or condition. 



•TO-MORROW* AND 'TO-DAY.' 

EARTH'S * To-day,' 
Heaven's * To-morrow/ 
Present gladness. 
Future sadness, 
Holy sorrow, 
Happy morrow. 
Earth forsaken. 
Heaven taken. 



THE EARLY COFFEE-STALL. 

HALF-PAST six on a cold spring morn- 
ing, the frost lay white on the country 
meadow, and the rime in the keen, fresh air, 
hung on the beards of the workmen and artisans 
who were early on the road to their daily task 
in the busy city. 

At the corner of one of the larger streets 
stood the stall of tlie Temperance man, who was 
doing a good brisk trade with his warm drinks 
of coffee and cocoa. He, too, was an artisan, 
who, from sheer love for the Temperance move- 
ment, had taken up the work. His mates had 
sometimes doubted whether he would * earn his 
salt* — so they expressed it ; but he told them 
always, * Never mind, it was anyway better to 
help the lads to a warm, wholesome bit of break- 
fast, than to see them going to the dram-shop 
for a drink, which did them harm all day .long.' 
And Crosby's kindly smile and friendly cup of 
coffee has ^^een the means of saving many a 
weak comrade from begini^ng the day badly 
with *a drink.' 

The poorer working men and women of great 
cities are very glad of these helps to temperance, 
for the stalls provide hot coffee in winter and 
cooling water-drinks in summer. We may well 
hope they will become more numerous, and the 
Temperance movement become a great success, 
blessed by God Himself. 
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LOST. 

TRAYED from the flock, lost 
in the forest dreary, 
A wee white lamb stands 
still with sndden fear; 
Where can he turn? — his feet 
are very weary ; 
He hungers, too, and no 
kind shepherd near. 

Beyond the trees the golden 
sun, in dpng, 
Has left along the sky a 
path of light ; 
With last faint chirp the birds to rest are flying, 
And twilight shadows deepen into night. 

' Poor, frightened lambkin I wherefore didst thou 
wander 

So far away from yon fair meadow green ? 
How must thy faithful shepherd vainly ponder 

0*er tracks whereon thy tiny feet have been I' 

' I thought the daisies in the woodland fairer 
Than those which cluster by the rippling brook; 

I thought the roots and grasses also rarer, — 
And so, to please myself, this way I took. 

* I fear me much that I am lost for ever. 
That in thia gloomy forest I must die ; 

I fear me much that I shall never, never 
Again within my shepherd's arms safe lie.' 

' Alas, frail lamb ! the night so dark and lonely 
Will make thy timid heart with terror beat ; 

And for thy safety I should tremble, only 
I hear approach thy patient shepherd's feet. 

' Soon on his ear will fall thy plaintive bleating ; 

Soon will he reach thy side with rapid bound ; 
Soon will be heard these words of joyous greeting, 

"My lamb, mv lost, wee lambkin, I have 
found I" ' * 

E'en 80 the angels' songs are fllled with gladness 
When the frail lambs of Christ are saved from 
harm; 
When His caressing touch soothes all their sad- 



When the Good Shepherd beftrs them on His 
arm. 

Constance Cross. 



MICHAEL VERRAN THE HERO. 

HERE are heroes in every class 
of life : many a name unnoticed 
and unknown to fame is yet 
written in the book of life, 
enrolled in the nobfe army of 
martyrs, who have laid down 
their lives for others for His 
sake Who died for them. 

Such a hero was Michael Verran, a splendid 
specimen and true type of a Christian Cornish 
miner. 

From a boy he had lived and worked in the 
dark mines; but he had learned to lisp the 
name of Jesus at his mother's knee, and the 
dark galleries and levels of the mine did not 
hinder his having an abiding sense of the 
Saviour's presence. 

One day in his full manhood he was engaged 
with two others sinking a shaft They had 
bored a hole in the usual way for blasting, and 
then, according to rule, one of the three had 
descended the %haft, leaving the others to finish 
the preparation for firing the charge. 

The hole was filled with powder and securely 
tamped, and all that was left to do was to cut 
the fuse, and then for one man to ascend the 
shaft, and let down the bucket for the last, so 
that he who fired the fuse might have time to 
be drawn up to the surface before the charge 
should explode. 

Michael and his companion had become 
familiar with danger. They were careless ; and, 
while the fuse was attached to the charge, they 
set to work to cut it through with a stone and 
an iron drill. In doing it the iron gave out a 
spark, and in a second the hissing of the fuse 
told them that in a few moments the hole would 
explode. 

Both dashed to the shaft, and, holding on to 
the bucket, gave the signal to be drawn up; 
but, alas ! the strength of the man at the wind- 
lass was not equal to lifting two : he could wind 
up only one man at a time. 

To remain was death to both, and it was 
Michael Verran's turn to ascend. He looked at 
his companion, stepped from the bucket, and 
quietly said, — 

' Escape, lad, for thy life ; I shall be in heayen 
in a minute.' 
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Swiftly the bucket ascended, and the man 
saved leant over the pit's month and listened — 
listened for what? For the great roar and 
boom that told him of the sudden destruction of 
the brave comrade who had given up life to 
save him. 

Up came the smoke and rubbish, blinding 
and sickening. There could be no doubt of the 
miner's fate close shut against that fearful hole. 
Yet down they hurried ; and among the scattered 
blocks of rock at the bottom of the shaft they 
shouted in faltering tones his name, ' Michael ! 
Michael ! where are ye ?' 

And the strong answer came, ' Thank Qod, I 
am here I* 

Eager hands dragged away the rubbish and 
rock, and there, underneath a huge slab of stone 
that had been blown across, him, and lodging 
against the end of the shaft protected him from 
all the rest, they found him safe, not a scratch 
upon him, nor his clothes torn. 

He had sat himself down in the comer of his 
rocky prison, placed a shield of rock before his 
eyes, and conunended his soul in prayer to God ; 
and the God Who cared for Daniel in his rocky 
dungeon had delivered him, and saved him from 
death. 

For years he lived to tell of God's goodness 
to him, and to lead others by his example to the 
Saviour; and then they laid him in the quiet 
country churchyard, where the long grass now 
waves over his sleeping-place. But his name 
still lives in the hearts of the simple GomiBh 
miners; his heroism is still remembered by 
maiden and stripling, who have learnt his story 
from the aged folk who lived in the time when 
the brave, good fellow, gave himself up to die 
for his friend and comrade in the bottom of the 
pit-shaft 

' Greater love hath no man than this, that he 
lav down his life for his friend.' 



Answbr to Hidden Text on Page 170. 

* As ye have therefore received Christ Jesus 
the Lord, so walk ye in Him.' — Colossians, ii. 6. 



RUSSIAN PROVERB. 

Tns wolf changes his hair every year, but 
remains a wolf. 



AN EAGLE MAN-EATER, 

SOME adventurers in South Africa were 
camping out in the country of the Kaffirs, 
many miles from any civilised part Every 
night they kept watch and watch round their 
fires, for not only were there wild beasts to 
dread, but the savage natives were ever on the 
alert to attack and overpower any party of white 
men. 

Early one morning they were startled by loud 
cries from their native servants, and not knowing 
what the alarm might mean, the Englishmen 
rushed out of their tents, half dressed, with the 
first weapons they could snatch up. 

As they stood, anxiously peering round, with 
fingers half on the trigger, * No saar, no saar, 
no stop here I Come into the bush !' cried one of 
their dusky attendants. 

* Tom in the tree! the man-eater at him I fly 
away with him I' screamed another. 

And the whole party hastily scrambled to- 
wards the bush, fifty yards away, where in a 
huge baobab-tree the unlucky Tom could plainly 
be seen, crouching and dodging behind a branch, 
just below a large nest, while an immense eagle, 
of the largest species, and known to the Kaffirs 
as a * man-eater,* was rushing and swooping at 
him, making savage efforts to reach him with 
its sharp and terrible beak and claws. 

* Shoot him I shoot him I' shouted poor Tom. 
* Shoot him, quick I * 

In a few moments the sharp ring of two or 
three rifles was heard, and the feathered monster 
was lying dead at the foot of the tree. 

It was a splendid bird, and the feathers kept 
the whole party in food for a month ; for they 
are highly prized by the natives, who gladly 
barter their maize, pumpkins, and sweet potatoes 
for them. 

The unhappy Tom had seen the nest while 
looking for firewood, and thinking it was 
deserted, had gone to seareh for a few of those 
highly -prized feathers that might have been left 
behind by the eagles; and he had only just 
reached the forked branches when the old bird 
flaw out and attacked lum, and would without 
doubt have quickly killed him, but for the speedy 
help of his mastere. 

He escaped, indeed, with two long and deep 
gashes, one on his thigh and another on his 
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An Awkward Adyenture. 



aim, and for weeks after the very menUon of an 
eagle made him tnm pale, as well it might It 
was an adventure not to be soon forgotten. 
Such large and powerful eagles are rarely 



found in South Africa. So troublesome are they 
to the natives that they call them man-eaters, 
and even persist in saying that they have been 
known to carry off full-grown people ; while the 
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SELF-SACRIFICE. 

{Continued from page 211.) 

IM behaved very well about the 
change of name, and Dolly 
comforted herself that he did 
not mind it very much, after 
all; 80 the arrangement was 
duly announced to the rest of 
the household, who were sever- 
ally told *to be sure to remember about it.* All 
made fair promises; but some, Reggie complained, 
were not as careful in the matter as his cousin 
and the nursery party generally ; and so the old 
name did not fall into such complete disuse ofi 
had been intended. 

One popgun was so like another that Hugh 
could not feel the same interest in watching 
Reggie^s work as he had done» and one day, 
Icmg^ng as much as his brother for a Httle excite- 
ment, he ran into the breakfast-room, saying, — 

* Have you got any news to tell us, father? Oh, 
didn't you have any more letters — only this one 
from the Indigent Blind place?* 

*Yes, I had another, Hugh,' replied his 
father, holding up a decidedly feminine -looking 
epistle, strongly scented with musk ; * and now 
I suppose you want to know what is in it?* he 
added, smiling. 

*0h, if you please, father 1* said Hugh. 
'But doesn't it smell nasty?* 

* Not particularly nice, I must own,* said Sir 
James ; * but tastes differ, you know.* 

'Is it very nasty?* inquired Freddie; and 
eventually, before Sir James could announce the 
contents of the letter to the cliildren, they re- 
quired that it should be handed round, that each 
might individually decide whether the scent was 
really as nasty as Hugh considered it to be. 
The verdict was decidedly against it 

* I hope,' said Hugh, * that it's nicer to read 
than it is to smell.* 

Sir James made rather a wry face. 

' It is from Mrs. Armstrong,' he explained. 
* You remember her, some of you ? She stayed 
here once, a long time ago.* 

* I remember her,* said Reggie, speaking as if 
the remembrance of the lady in question were 
not altogether a pleasing one. * She told me 
little boys should be seen, but not heard.' 

* So she did, Reggie ! I had forgotten that 



But if she said that to you, I cannot think what 
she will say to our friend * the Speaker!* — and 
Sir James pointed with a smile at Hugh. 

' I cannot help it, father, really,' pleaded Hugh; 
' if I have a great deal in my mind I feel as if I 
must say it* 

* 1 suppose you think with Shakespeare, that 
words, if they " help nothing else, yet they do 
ease the heart." But seriously, my boy, I wish 
you would try sometimes to talk a Uttle less.' 

Hugh coloured, as he always did at any 
rebulce from his father, of whom he was passion- 
ately fond ; and Dolly, very much afraid that he 
was going to have a lecture, hastened to change 
the conversation by asking, — 

' Who is Mrs. Armstrong ? ' 

' She*s a sort of half-grandmother, isn't she, 
father ? ' inquired Reggie. 

. * She was your grandfather's second wife, so 
she was your dear mother's stepmother ; but she 
is no real relation of yours,* answered his father. 

'But what does she say in the letter?' jisked 
Hugh. 

' She says she is coming to' stay here/ said 
Sir James. 

'I don*t think you look very, very glad,* 
remarked the boy, eyeing him critically. 

' She has offered to come here on the 20th,' 
said his father, passing by the remark in silaice, 

* One of her nieces is coming ^\ith her, and they 
go to London on the 22nd, so they will only be 
here one whole day, and that day I want you to 
be very quiet and to keep out of the way as 
much as possible.* 

' Is she ill, poor thing?' asked Dolly. 

* She is rather crotchety,* answered her uncle, 
'like many old ladies, and cannot bear noise; so 
mind, I wish you all to remember what I have said 
about being quiet You will try, will you not ?' 

They all promised. 

* But what a long day it will be I* said Hugh. 

* And oh, father, it is my birthday, too I — How 
dreadful I ' I 

Sir James looked as grieved as Hugh could 
have desired. i 

' I really am sorry, my boy ; it is most un- 
fortunate. But as Mrs. Armstrong has named 
the 20th herself, and will be on her way to 
London, I can't ask her to put off her visit' 

It really was very sad * to spend a whole birth- 
day,' as Hugh said, ' in trying to be quiet I' 
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' That Ib rather a dreary way of looking at it/ 
said his father. 'Haven't yon a tingle quiet 
game you can play ? ' 

* They all get noisy, if they are quiet to begin 
with/ said Hugh ; ' and we could not play at 
one game all day — could we, father?' 

' Perhaps not,* said Sir James, laughing. ' It 
would be likely to become a more serious matter 
than even I could desire. I think the best plan 
would be to let you have a picnic at Berry 
Pomeroy. You would like that, and it would 
take you all out of the way.' 

The plan seemed as desirable a one to the 
children as it did to Sir James. Reggie only 
hoped it would not rain, and Dolly inquired if 
Toby might go, too.' 

'Certainly/ said her uncle. 'Toby is quite 
one of the family, I am sure.' 

'But, father,' said Hugh, 'I can't see why you 
want us to be out of the way when Mrs. Arm- 
strong is here.' 

'I suppose we should make her worse/ re- 
marked Dolly ; ' shouldn't we ?' 

* Probably,' said her uncle ; ' very much worse.' 
And he laughed in what Dolly seemed to think 
rather an unfeeling way, for she murmured, 
'Poor thing I' 

' You want to know why I want to get rid of 
you all?' said her uncle, more gravely. ' Well, 
it is because Mrs. Armstrong is not accustomed 
to children, and knows nothing about them or 
their ways — although she thinks she does.' The 
last few words being spoken only half aloud. 

'Dolly,' said Hugh, when they were out 
walking that morning; 'what is being— crotchety 
— ^wasn't that the word ? ' 

' Yes, that was the word ; but I don't know 
what it means. I should think it must be some- 
thing very bad. I am so sorry for the poor old 
lady. Aren't you ? ' inquired Dolly. 

'Yes, very; but you know father said old 
ladies very often had it' 

' I don't think that would make it any nicer 
for her, though.' 

' I suppose not^' said Hugh. ' WeD, we must 
try to be very, very quiet while she is here. You 
remind me, Dolly, for I am sure to forget.' 

And Dolly promised to warn Hugh if he 
began to be at all noisy during Mrs. Aimstrong's 
visit 

{To be eontinued.) 



GOD'S EYE. 

A MAN used to steal his neighbour's com. 
One day he took his little son with him. 
Arrived at the field, he told the lad to hold the 
bag. 

After looking about, and pressing through 
the fence to see if any persons were near, he began 
to fill the sack. 

' Father, you forgot to look somewhere else,' 
said the lad. 

He dropped his hold in fright ' Which way, 
child? Where?' 

' You forgot to look up to see if God was 
looking.' 

It was a reproof keen enough even for him. 
He left the com, and his thievish ways, and 
from that /time tried to Hve a better life. His 
child had taught him the great truth, that 
God's eye never sleeps, and always is looking 
upon us. 



SPANISH PROVERB. 
' It is better to be wise than rich. 



THE THREE QUESTIONS. 

DURING the last century a traveller, who 
was benighted in a strange part of the 
country, called at a large house, which happened 
to be the residence of a very churlish nobleman, 
and asked a night's lodging. 

The owner, on hearing the request, imme- 
diately refused, upon which the wayfarer prayed 
a moment's audience, and on reaching the noble- 
man's presence asked permission to put to him 
three questions. His lordship, whose curiosity 
was aroused, consented. 

' Whose house was this before you held it ? ' 

' My father's,' was the prompt reply. 

' Wliose will it be when you die ?' 

' My son's, I hope,' was the answer. 

* Whose will it be after him?' 

' Oh I that I cannot tell you I ' 

This gave the traveller the opening he desired, 
and he reasoned with the rich worldling on the 
changeful and uncertain nature of human things, 
until he was so impressed that he not only 
granted him a night's lodging, but afterwards 
became his friend. H. 
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THE RED COATS. 

I JME of the most curious -looking 
birds that inhabit warm climates 
are the flamingoes, which fre- 
quent the salt-water lakes and 
lagoons near the coast in tropical 
^ countries. 
Their very long necks and legs give them a 
comical appearance, but are most suited to their 
habits of feeding, as they do not swim about 
like other water-birds, but wade out into the 
water, and then thrust down their long necks to 
fish for food on the muddy bottom. 

Still more odd do they look when sitting on 
their nests, which they make by raising a sort of 
mud pillar about a yard high, laying their four 
or five eggs in a kind of basin at the top. When 
sitting, the birds* legs arc stretched out behind, 
almost hanging m the air. 

WTien the English were at war with France, 
a negro in the island of St Domingo saw a 
long Ime of flamingoes, some miles away on 
the sea-shore, sunning themselves and pluming 
their wings : and mistaking their long necks for 
guns, and their brilliant plumage for the red 
coats of the English soldiers, he rushed off to 
the town of Goniaves, and gave the alarm that 
the enemy had landed. 

The Commander of the garrison called out 
his men, posted pickets, and directed a large 
body to advance towards the invaders. Then, 
with the aid of his glass examining the supposed 
British infantry, they turned out to be only a 
regiment of red flamingoes, and tlie garrison 
were marched back to quarters. 

A TRUE MISSIONARY. 

THE captain of a man-of-war in the Chinese 
Seas invited the King of Siam to dine 
on board his vessel, and as the guests took tlieir 
places at tabic he asked a blessing before they 
sat down to eat. 

* Why, that is exactly what the missionaries 
do I * exclaimed the king, in surprise. 

* Yes,' said the brave Christian sailor ; * and I 
am a missionary too.* 

ENGLISH PROVERB. 
What is ill (evil), can never be said well. 



ROBERT DICK 

( r DICK was a wonderful in- 

« of perseverance under diffi- 
*fl. He was devoted to nature, 
igh quite a poor man, only a 
r by trade, he was able to 
the greatest assistance to men 
ent in learning and science. 
**v, was born in Scotland, in a 
village at the foot of the Ochill Hills, in Clack- 
mannanshire, in the year 1811. His father was a 
custom-house officer. In the midst of this beautiful 
county he learned to love nature, and for some 
years he led a happy life, spending all his play- 
time in wandering about the hills and valleys in 
search of knowledge. But while stiU a child 
he lost his mother, to whom he was deeply 
attached ; his father married again, and his step- 
mother, a hai-sh and'imloving woman, did all 
she could to hinder him in his favourite pursuits, 
and would sometimes even hide his boots in 
order to keep him from making the long excur- 
sions in which he delighted. This, however, 
did not stop him, for he would then go out 
barefooted, coming home in the early momins: 
with his feet cut and bleeding from the 
briers and rocks among which he had been 
scrambHng. 

When he was tliirteen years old he was ap- 
prenticed to a baker in Tullibody. This was a 
great blow, for the poor boy had fondly hoped to 
go some day to the University, and his buoyant 
spirit was almost broken by the disappointment 
But nothing could conquer his love of nature 
or stifle his thirst for knowledge. Sometimes he 
had to work from three in the morning till eight 
or nine at night, but even while at work his 
thoughts were always busy. It was a bright 
day for him when he was sent to deliver the 
bread in the neighbouring villages, as this gave 
him an opportunity of picking up information 
as he went along. Each glen could teach him 
something, and many years afterwards he sent 
for a plant which ho remembered seeing in these 
walks over the Ochill HHIb. His master gave 
him no wages, and his life u tis indeed a bard 
one ; but still, wonderful tu say, he found time 
for reading, and thus was continually adding to 
his small stock of knowledge. 

At seventeen, his apprenticeship being ended. 
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he went first to Lckli, ourd. then to GLisgow 
and Greenock, as a joumeyman baker, and when 
twenty years old set up for himself as a baker in 
Thurso. Here he spent the remainder of his life, 
working hard and steadily at his trade, and con- 
triving to earn enough to keep himself, and buy 
the books in which he delighted, by baking the 
best biscuits In all Caithness. 

Robert Dick never became rich, and though he 
wished mncb to revisit his native village, he was 
not able to find the means. But he was happy 
in following his beloved pursuits, for which he 
found grand scope in the wild moorlands of 
Caithness, among tlie rugged rocks and lonely 
shores and inlets. 

That he migbt not neglect his daily work 
he used to stint himself of sleep, and would 
go forth before sunrise, and sometimes even all 
through the night, in search of specimens. He 
devoted himself to science among the rocks in 
Caithness: the shells upon the sea-shore, the 
butterflies, and beetles, that he met with in his 
walks, afibrded him materials ; while the plants 
and mosses tbat he gathered added to his 
collection. In the pursuit of these last he had 
niany difSculties to encounter. Caithness is a 
wild and bleak county, her springs are late, and 
not till July do the cold winds cease to blow and 
the plants break out into full beauty. 

But difficulties only served to stimulate his 
exertions. He made an almost perfect collection of 
British plants, and what he did cannot be better 
described than in Sir Roderick Murchison*s own 
words : — * I found,' he says, ' that Robert Dick 
was a profound botanist. I found to my 
humiliation, that this baker knew infinitely 
more of botanical science— ay, ten times more — 
than I did ; and tliat there were only some 
twenty or thirly British plants that he had not 
collected. Some he had obtained as presents, 
some he had purchased, but the greater portion 
had been gathered by his own industry in 
Caithness. These specimens were all arranged 
in the most beautiful order.' And again he 
said : ' In pursuing my researches in the High- 
I lands, it was my pleasure a second time to meet 
witli a' remarkable man in the town of Thurso, 
named Robert Dick, a baker by trade. I am 
proud to call him my friend. When I went to 
see him he spread out before me a map of Caith- 
ness, and pointed out its faults. He showed me 



by iueanfl of some flour which he spread out on 
his baking-board, not only its general features, 
but certain geological formations which he desired 
to impress upon my attention. Here is a man 
who is earning his daily bread by hard work, 
who is obliged to. read and study by night, and 
yet who is able to instruct the Director-General 
of the Geological Survey I * 

It is sad to think that such a man should never 
have risen above poverty, but so it was ; Robert 
Dick lived and died a baker in Thurso, spending 
his savings on books, and but very little upon 
his dress. He used to wear a long swallow-tafled 
coat with brass buttons, and a tall hat, and some- 
times he was laughed at as he passed along. The 
boys were rather afraid of him, and looked upon 
him with awe, when they met him among the 
rocks with his hammer and chisel; but they knew 
well that any curiosity in the shape of a stone, 
butterfly, or beetle, would always be rewarded 
by a roll or biscuit, or sometimes even by a 
sixpence. He was of a kind and affectionate 
nature, and was always particularly tender to 
motherless children. He ever cherished a 
loving recollection of his owu mother, and in 
B{)eaking of the last letter his father ever wrote 
to him he said, 'I have laid it amongst my 
mother's hair.' 

The end of his life was clouded by much trouble: 
he hardly managed to supply his simple wants, 
when a terrible misfortune came. A ship tliat 
was to bring him several bags of flour, of the 
value of 45/. 13<. Gd, was lost This sum 
represented his whole capital, and the loss brought 
him to utter ruin. He was obliged to borrow, 
and to add to his troubles many of his customers 
ungratefully left him. Yet, even then, he com- 
plained but little, only saying, * They might have 
stayed by me: I have served them long and 
honestly." 

It is impossible not to wish that Robert Dick's 
career had been a brighter one. But he has left 
behind him an example of honest industry, patient 
perseverance, and single-minded devotion. He 
laboured without hope of reward. * The humblest 
Christian I havie ever known,* the clergyman said 
of him, who attended him on his deathbed ; yet 
l)y his uimssisted exertions he did much to ad- 
vance the cause of science. We should be grate- 
ful to such a man and try to be the better for 
his example. M. H. F. Donne. 
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SELF-SACRIFICE. 

{Continued from page 223.) 

CHAPTER VII. A QUIET BIRTHDAY. 

NG important happened 
re the 2(Jtli, but the look- 
forward to the picnic very 
;h enlivened the dulness of 
oh Eeggie had complained, 
ho was full of suggestions 

urse as to the preparations 

which she was to make for it, until she told him 
that it would puzzle the head of a * Philadelphy 
law^'er * to carry out all his ideas, and that she 
would not hear a word more about what she 
was to take, or what she. was to do, until two 
days before the picnic; and that, she assured 
him, would be two days too soon for her comfort 
When that period arrived, not only Reggie, but 
all the children, had special requests to make, 
and directions to give, with which nurse did her 
utmost to comply, so that by the afternoon 
of the 20th all the arrangements for the picnic 
were concluded to the satisfaction of every one. 
The only cause for anxiety was the doubtful 
look of the weather. The beginning of the 
month had been, to use a Devonshire term, 

* drisky ;* but the last week had been much finer, 
and Hugh, supported by his brothers, declared 
that they wouldn't care how much it rained 
afterwards if it would only keep fine for his 
birthday. Their anxiety was evidently shared 
by the anthorities, for Sir James tapped the 
barometer much oftener than usual, and nurse 
paid repeated visits to the nearest window which 
commanded a view of the weathercock, although, 
from what she said on the subject of the weather, 
it appeared that her hopes were chiefly stayed 
upon the moon. 

'It's going to change to-night,' she said, 

* and that will settle the matter one way or the 
other.' 

* How does it change, nurse ? ' asked 
Bertie, on the look-out, as usual, to pick up 
information. 

* Whatever tct'W you ask me next?' she ex- 
claimed. * I never saw such a boy I You don't 
expect me to mind the sun, moon, stars, I hope, 
as well as all you children? That's quite one 
person's work, and more too, I can tell you. 



It's enough for me to know that they da change, 
without worrying and poking into how they set 
about it' 

Hugh had been quite impatient for nurse to 
conclude, and the moment she did so he- said, — 

* I can tell you, Bertie. At least, I know the 
moon changes when she grows big and gets 
little.' 

* Oh I' said Bertie, ' I know she isn't always 
the same size.' 

'Of course she isn't!* remarked his brother, 
with quiet decision. 

* But what has she got to do with the rain ?' 
inquired the younger boy. 

* 1 don't know quite ; but she hcu got some- 
thing to do with it, I know,' replied Hugh; 
* because the other evening she was looking like 
a basin, and Lane said she was holding water.' 

* I suppose,' said Bertie, slowly, ' that when 
she's quite full, and can't hold any more, she 
tips up and pours it all down here.* 

*I suppose so,' said Hugh; *but I'm not 
quite sure. Do you know, Dolly?' 

Dolly professed perfect ignorance about the 
moon's proceedings in the matter of rain, but 
she ventured to remark, in rather a doubtful 
voice, that she didn't think that it ever changed 
its size. 

* Now, Dolly,* exclaimed Hugh, * how can you 
say that ? You miut have seen that it's much 
smaller sometimes, and quite a different shape. 
I suppose you forgot,' he concluded, seeing that 
his cousin looked quite abashed at such a de- 
cided rejection of her modestly expressed idea. 

* 1 sJiouId like to know all about it/ said 
Bertie. 

* Yes,' agreed Hugh, * so should I. I with 
you knew, nurse. Wouldn't you like to know ?' 

* Not particularly. Master Hugh,' was the 
answer. * I'm no friend to curiosity about what 
doesn't concern me. The m.oon's got her work to 
do, and I've got mine. If I could help her now, 
that would be another thing ; but she can get 
on all right without my meddling. There are 
people, I know, who talk about her almost as if 
they'd lived up there. But be that as it may, 
I've got plenty to leiim about things that are a 
deal more consequence than that, and I'm none 
too quick about it either. Old women Hke me 
have no call to go mixing themselved up in 
what doesn't concern them.' 
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Nurse had clearly no taste for scientific pur- 
suits, and Hugh and Bertie agreed that they 
had better ask father all about the matter. 

' He's the best person you can ask/ said 
nurse, *if you must know all about it; though 
I can't see why you can't let the moon alone, 
for the present at least. But master won't go 
telling you any rigmaroles, that's one comfort.' 

*He isn't like those poor ^lly people Mr. 
Denham has been reading about,' she said to 
Anne, when the children had gone to the play- 
room ; * poor creatures, who go working away 
at learning as if they were rope-making. And 
a pretty rotten sort of a rope it is, by their 
own showing, for it don't give any the tighter 
hold on this life when they've made it, and it 
don't seem good enough to fasten on to the next. 
They talk about there being nothing to fasten it 
to ; ah, well! none are so blind as those who won't 
see. But then, I say, why don't they give over 
making it ? for it's a poor thing, to mi/ mind, 
that takes such a power of trouble to make when 
it's to be no good in the end. Mr. Denham 
says they pretend to do it for the sake of them 
that are to come after them ; but if they'd have 
us believe that we're no better than a kind of 
mushroom, it's sheer waste of time. They'd 
better acknowledge at once that they're only 
glorifying self, and mend their ways.' 

' You don't think learning a bad thing, Mrs. 
Slade, do you?' inquired Anne. 

' Bad I no I it's one of the best of God's good 
gifts to them that use it to His honour and glory. 
TJiet/ make it bad who use it to their own 
confusion — making what might bring them 
nearer to God drive them away from Him. 
It's no wonder when they've rejected Him that 
they should begin to think they're no better than 
toadstools, or that kind of tJung. I tell you 
I'd rather have the faith of a child in a 
charity-school, than the knowledge of one of 
these over-learnt professors : but, there, I've 
said quite enough about them, poor things, I'm 
sui-e.* • 

It was late in the afternoon when Mrs. Arm- 
strong, her niece, and rather a smart maid, 
arrived at the manor 

* She's very fine, isn't she?' said Hugh, when 
he and the others returned to the nursery after 
the formal interview with Mrs. Armstrong in 
the drawing-room, which had been rather trying 



to all concerned. ' A great deal too fine, / think. 
I wonder she isn't ashamed to wear such smart 
things. / should be, I know.' 

* The maid is ever so much smarter, after all,' 
said Reggie. * She's quite a fine lady. And 
you never saw such a bonnet as she had on 
when they brought her up to see nurse. I 
walked all round her when she wasn't looking, 
and I couldn't make out one bit how it was put 
together. I never saw sach a queer thing in 
all my life;' and Reggie spoke as though he had 
had a lengthened experience of ladies* head- 
dresses. ' I saw you looking at it, too, nurse,' 
he concluded; *what did i/ou think of it?* 

* Think of it I' exclaimed nurse, evidently 
quite glad to relieve her mind on the subject; 
* tliink of it I why, that it wasn't a bonnet 
at all. 'Twas a bugle helmet, nothing more 
nor less; and all feathers and Rowers. I wonder 
she wasn't ashaTiicd to show her face under it. 
I've known Mrs. Martin for years, and she's a 
sensible woman, although I nmst -say she don't . 
look it with that rigged -up wigwam of a thing 
on the top of her head : but there, we never 
know what we may come to — none of us.' 

Dolly had seen the bonnet at the same time 
as Reggie, and had admired it as little as he 
had done, but nurse's indignation about it ex- 
cited her compassion for the wearer of it. 

' Don't you think, Reggie,* she said, * that the 
shop-people may have obliged the poor woman 
to buy it; like Hugh says they used to make 
you buy what you didn't want?' 

* I'm sorry for her, if they did,' replied her 
cousin ; * very sorry, indeed. It's horrid to 
have naih and things you don't want, but fancy 
having a bonnet like that, and having to wear 
it before people ! I can't bear to think of it. 
They'll never want to make me buy bonnets, 
that's one comfort.' 

Nurse laughed at the idea of Mrs. Martin 
being forced into making a purchase against 
her will. 'The Horse Gnaitls couldn't make 
her do a thing she hadn't a mind to,' she said, 
'imless she's greatly changed, which I can't 
say I saw any signs of. No ; I am afraid she's 
no one to thank but herself for looking such a 
guy. But you've wasted enough of this fine 
evening indoors, children. Be oflf with you at 
once.* 

{To be continued,) 
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Reggie walked all round her. 
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THE RIVER NEST. 

N the clear river ivere thotistmds of 
beautiful fish. SparkliDg scales 
flashed in the sun, as they dashed 
over the shingle in the rippling 
shallows, while in the deeper pools 
under the dense, overhanging bankfi, 
great, broad, finny fellows lay hid- 
den, watching for the food which 
the swift current earned do\vn. 

A tame 'sea-gull came daily from the big 
manse to have his morning dip; and away 
under a waving bank of reeds a pair of Muscovy 
ducks had built their cosy nests, and Madam 
Duck sat contentedly day by day on her beautiful 
green eggs, while her mate swam lazily up and 
down 9 few yards away to keep watch and ward 
over the home. 

He must have been very jealous and fearful of 
intrusion on the part of the tame gull, for he was 
doubly watchful when the sea-bird was on the 
water ; but Master Gull never took heed of the 
water-fowl, and seemed careful rather to keep 
away from them. 

A few weeks passed aw^ay, and on the fair 
bosom of the river the gentle mother led a little 
flock of fluffy things that looked almost like 
dandelion ball?, but for the sparkling black dots 
of eyes, and the rapid working of the little legs, 
which told of a happy family of ducklings to 
gladden the patient pair of parent birds. 

And now, when the whole duck family paddle 
up the shining river, away dart the shoals of 
little fish before them like gleams of silver, while 
the wondering sea-gull at times sits calmly on 
the water, and watches them with a comical 
stare, half conceit and half contempt H. 



OUT OP TOM'S BOOK— III. 
{Continued from page 167.) 

^pOM. 'This is quite a touching story about 
another dog. She — for it was a lady — had 
noticed that whenever she was blessed with a 
family of children her master drowned all the 
females amongst them. This wounded the 
mother's feelings, and set her a-thinking. By- 
and-by news came to the master, "Another 
batch of puppies — three of them — and all 
males ! ' Mrs. Doggie was sHly winking in a 



comer among the straw. * I've done him this 
time I* she chuckled to herself. Mrs. D., how- 
ever, was now hardly such an attentive mother 
as usual ; she w*as often remarked taking an 
airing in the adjoining wood, from which she 
would return hurried and breathless, but with 
an expression of content Presently it occurred 
to some one to follow her into the brushwood, 
when they found there carefully hiddea — ^what, 
Fred?' 

Fred, * Bones, perhaps.* 

Tom. ' Wrong. Guess, PhiL' 

Phil 'Rabbits— game!' 

Tom, * Not a bit of it I Three fine female 
puppies, which the fond mother had preserved 
from the fate of their sisters by carrying them 
into concealment.* 

Meta, * She was a clever creature.' 

Ethel. * Now, Tom, another cat story, Totty 
and I love cats.' 

Totti/. * Yes, we do.' 

Meta. * No, I'm to choose now— dogs, please.' 

Tom. * Pincher, then ; a fox-terrier living 
at Hawkesbury Lane, a little station between 
Nuneaton and Coventry.* 

Phil. *1 know the place; I'll look out for 
him when next I go that way.' 

Tom. 'Then you won't see him. Poor 
Pincher is dead — died at his post, I'm sorry to 
say. Here is his exploit Trained by his ' 
owner, Pincher would listen with marvellous 
patience and acuteness for the signal that a 
train was approaching the station, and thai, 
almost with the speed of lightning, rush to ' 
the signal-box, and seizing the bell between his j 
teeth, shake it violently, thus giving the waiting 
passengers notice of the train's approach. 
After that he came on to the platform, of course, 
wagging his tail with that bort of done-that- I 
well-any thing - else - I'm - wanted - for expression. 
Now and again the fancy would take him that 
some particular train would not progress unless 
he ran alongside the enguie for a bit to hasten 
it on. In that case he never slackened speed 
till he was quite out of breath, and had really 
given the train a good impetus, when he would 
return to his regular work. Alas I this busy, 
useful dog, got run over one evening in bis own 
station, probably by the very ti^ain he was just 
going to help on its way.' 

{To be continued.) 
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THE STOBY OF HAGAR. 

TT7HEN Abram, the uncle of Lot, was 
VV ninety-nine years old, God appeared to 
him and told him that great multitudes of people 
should descend from him, and that He would 
give to him, and his children after him, the 
whole land of Canaan, in which he was then 
living. And He changed his name to Abraham, 
which means, * Father of many nations.* 

Abraham had at this time one son, named 
Ishmael ; and he thought that he should inherit 
the things that God had promised. But God 
revealed to him that his son Isaac, who was not 
then bom, should be his heir. Ishmael, however, 
was to become a great prince, and God pro- 
nounced a blessing upon him. 

Isaac was bom about a year afterwards, and 
shortly afterwards Abraham made a great en- 
tertainment for his friends; and on this occa- 
sion Ishmael, who was then fourteen years old, 
behaved in a very improper and disrespectful 
manner. Very likely he thought rather too 
much was made of the little child, on whose 
account the entertainment was given. Sarah, 
Isaac^s mother, saw hiB ill-conduct, and was so 
angry that she desired Abraham to send both 
Ishmael and his mother, Hagar, from home. 
Abraham was unwilling to do so, for he loved 
Ishmael ; but God told him to send them away, 
and that He would take care of the lad. So 
early in the morning the patriarch gave Hagar 
some food and water, and sent her and her son 
away. 

Poor Hagar wandered about in the wilderness 
of Beersbeba. Very soon the water was all gone ; 
and thinking that her son would die of thirst, 
she laid him down in the shade of some bushes, 
going away herself a little distance, that she 
might not see him die. There she sat weeping. 
Then an angel called to her out of heaven, asking 
her why she wept ; and, bidding her not to fear, 
told her that God had heard the voice of the 
forsaken Ishmael, and would save him. 

Then Hagar, looking up, saw a well of water 
near ; she filled her empty bottle, and gave her 
son to drink, and thus his life was saved. 

Ishmael grew up stout and strong, and be- 
came a great archer, living in the wilderness of 
Arabia, where his descendants became after- 
warclA a large and numerous people. 



A CUCKOO SONG. 

WILLIE stands upon the terrace. 
Stands alone to look and listen. 
Hear the fir-trees' long-drawn sigh, 

See the silver streamlet glisten ; 
Watch the sunshine on the hill. 
Gleaming o'er the ruin'd mill. 
Hark ! what voice calls, with soft shrill, 

'Cuckoo! Cuckoo :• 
Willie starts, his fair face flushing, 
Flushing hotly, flushing gladly ; 
As the voice comes near, «and near, 
Willie's little heart beats madly. 
From the tree above the stream, 
standing in the full sunbeam, 
Willie hears — he doth not dream— 

'Cuckoo! Cuckoo I' 
Country joys are new to Willie, 

Common things of bird and flower 
Come to him as revelations 

Of a high and holy power. 
So he listens, heart on fire. 
All a-throb with sweet desire 
As the voice mounts higher, higher, 
•Cuckoo! Cuckoo!' 

Nearer now, now farther — farther, 

Like an echo softly falling, 
And the child's blue eyes grow dim. 
For the sound doth seem to him 

Like an angel sweetly calling. 
Falling, while his pulses thrill, 
Thi*ough the warm air, hushed and still, 
From the trees behmd the mill, 
'Cuckoo! Cuckoo!' 

F. C. Armstrong. 



SCRIPTURE ACROSTIC. 

1. A son of Elimelech. 

2. A wife of Lamech. 

8. One of Jacob's wives. 
. 4. A minor prophet. 
5. One of Nun's sons. 

G. A widow's sou whom Solomon sent for to 
work in the Temple. 
7. A son of Phinehas. 

The Initial Letters read downwards give the 
name of one of the minor prophets. 

Kathleen WniTBHCAD, aged 14. 
We ahaU he glad to reeeitve antiwenfrom our young 
ftaden. 
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'WHAT IS SORROW?* 
1 John i, 8, 9. 

FOUND out :* What bitter shame I 
* Confessed 1' What gentle blame I 



to it Your tongue has been going on wheels 
as usual, I suppose?* 

* No, nurse, he didn't talk — as much as — ^he 
does sometimes,* said Dolly. 



The Ruined Mill. 



SELF-SACRIFICE. 

(Continued from page 231.) 

THE children went down to dessert that 
night as usual, getting over a little of 
their shyness with Mrs. Armstrong, who talked 
condescendingly to them ; but Hugh again 
objected in private afterwards to the splendour 
of her evening attire, although he said she was 
rather nice to talk to. 

*You*d say that of a sign-post,* remarked 
nurse, *if people would only let you stand 
underneath it, and talk as much as you liked 



The last thing before going to bed the boys 
asked to be allowed to run to the other side of 
the house to look at the moon and the weather- 
cock, but nurse positively refused to grant their 
request. 

' Looking is no good,' sbe said. * You'll know 
all about the weather to-morrow, and that'll be 
soon enough. We aren*t going to Berry Thin- 
gummy Castle to-night, as far as I know.' 

' But you've looked at the vane yourself lots 
of times to-day,' argued Hugh. * WTiy did you 
look at it, if it wasn't any good ?' 

' Little boys shouldn't be so fond of asking 
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A sorry Prospect. 



qnestionB,' said nurse ; and they had to content 
themselves with hoping for the hest. 

Hngh awoke very early in the morning, and a 



sound of drip, drip, made him jump quickly out 
of hed, and peep hehind the blind. Alas ! his 
suspicions were confirmed. It was raining hard. 
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*0h, Reggie, Reggie I* he exclaimed; 'it's 
raining like anything : straight -down rain, that 
will never stop all day, I know. I wish, I wish 
it wasn't my birthday.' 

In a moment Reggie was by his side, and 
the two children with tears in their eyes knelt 
silently in the window-seat, watching the rain 
which crushed all their hopes of the picnic, and 
condemned them to spending Hugh's birthday 
quietly in the house. 

Before they had recovered from the disap- 
pointment to be able to speak about it nurse 
ai»peared. 

'Poor dears!' she said, in a tone of real 
sympathy ; * I was afraid how it would be. But 
you shall have as pleasant a birthday as I can 
manage for you, Master Hugh, that you may 
be sure. I won't complain if you turn the 
nursery out of windows, provided you don't 
make too much noise.' 

Hugh was still too tearful to answer, or do 
more than receive her embraces and good wishes 
silently ; but Reggie said, — 

* That's just it I We mustn't make any noise 
because of that stupid, old, crotchety Mrs. Arm- 
strong ! I wish she had stayed at home.' 

* Gome, come, Master Reggie, you might make 
the best of it for Master Hugh's sake, I do think,' 
said nurse in a tone of vexation. 'There are 
plenty of ways of being happy without eating 
your dinner on the ground.' 

'But, nurse,' argued Reggie, 'just think I How 
can we enjoy ourselves if people keep on saying, 
" You're making a noise : be quiet ; hush ! " ' 

' Nobody is going to keep on saying it, tliat I 
know of. If we shut all the doors, you can 
make plenty of noise in reason without worrying 
any one.' And nurse retired, saying 'Make haste 
and dress, there's good children.- I shouldn't be 
surprised if, after all, this was the happiest 
birthday you ever spent.' 

Nurse's encouragmg remarks had rather re- 
stored Hugh ; but now and then, while dressing, 
his feelings found vent in the 'Cow' melody, 
from the performance of which he only desisted 
when he noticed the still gloomier expression 
which his * buzzing ' brought into Reggie's face. 
The latter was very silent For Hugh's sake he 
WAS trying to check outward grumbling ; but he 
was very downcast, and not a httle incHned to 
be croea. {To be eoiuitmed.) 



THE MISSIONARY BOX. 

ACH class in St George's School 
had its own Missionary Box, and 
so felt more or less interest when 
the time came for counting the 
contents, and sending them to the 
Society's office in London. The 
Vicar usually read out a list of the classes, with 
the amounts collected by them during the past 
year, and naturally there was some emulation felt 
in the matter, none liking to stand very low m 
order. So it was rather a shock to the boys in 
Mr. Pearson's class to find that they took the 
lowest place of all. They had been very negli- 
gent, as to givmg, during the twelve months just 
gone by; but still they were dissatisfied with 
the result as made known to the whole schooL 

'It's a shame to read it out,' said Tom 
Larkins. 

' I expect it's the teachers as puts it all in, in 
the other classes,' suggested William Smith. 
' Didn't you hear as there was ever so much in 
silver?' 

' And girls always like to show off,* sneered 
Arthur Plipp. 

•Well: I don't care,' said Philip Hilton. 
'If we are to come off like this, I'll have 
nothing to do with it at all this next year.. 
I've given two or three times, and this is all the 
good.' 

These rcmarlcs were spoken loudly enough to 
reach Mr. Pearson's ear. 

•Listen to me, boys,' he said; 'I've something 
to answer to all you say. In the first place, 
would you think it a shame to have the list read 
out if we had stood pretty high? Of course 
yon w^ouldn't; you would have been pleased, 
and proud enough, then. And as to the teachers 
ipaking up the sums in the other classes, I know 
that's not altogether the case ; I hear them oftea 
say how well their children give. You are very 
well aware, too, that, little as it is, I have given 
nearly all that comes from our box. Except 
Hilton, now and then, scai'cely any of you ever 
put in a single penny. Well, if you don't feel 
it to be either a duty or a pleasure, it's all 
right, of course; only don't grumble at your 
position, and be spiteful towards those who are 
more generous and self-denying than youradvea.'' 

' I'm sure I'm not spitefuV said, one^ 
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'And Fm sure I didn't grumble/ said 
Another. 

* I won't lay the charge to any one in par- 
ticular,* answered the teacher, smiling ; ' I am 
speaking generally. There was a discontented 
and spiteful tone in what you were all saying 
just now, and none of you look very pleasant, I 
can tell you. Who said girls always like to 
show off? It seems to me you boys would be 
pleased enough to show off, if you had anything 
to show. Why, Hilton, almost the only contri- 
butor, confesses he sees very little good in his 
outlay of pennies, since it brings so poor a return 
in the matter of display* The cause is to lose 
his help next year, it seems.' 

There was just a playful touch of ridicule in 
Mr. Pearson's tone, that told with good effect 
upon the class. More than one of the boys 
looked ashamed of themselves, and Hilton even 
went so far as to mutter, — 

' I didn't mean it ; I shall give all the same, 
I guess.' 

' Will you oblige me, Hilton,' asked the 
gentleman, * by telling me why you give?' 

The boy reddened, and blundered : — * Well, I 
don't know, I'm sure. Maybe I like having 
tlie misKionary tract Only that's not all, for 
sometimes we don't get 'em. But you've told us 
as we ought to put in sometimes, now haven't 
you, sir? And so I thought I would. And 
then — and then — why, it seems so mean like, 
always to pass the box.' 

There was a laugh round the class at Hilton's 
expense, but Mr. Pearson said kindly, 'Your 
reasons are not so bad, after all, my boy, though 
I must own they are not quite the best that 
might be given. Missionary books are whole- 
some reading ; and I, at least, can't find fault 
if you do what I advise, simply because I 
advise it. If a boy does a thing because he is 
told by his parents, or teacher, that it is right, 
he wiU do it all the more heartily, depend upon 
it, when he sees for himself the merits of the 
case. And then, as for the feeling of being 
mean, I must say I honour any one for 
shrinking from that. It's a true instinct, only 
we may as well look into it a little more closely.' 

Philip stared, as, indeed, did the rest of the 
class. What could their teacher be driving at ? 
Mr. Pearson saw they were curious, and, smiling, 
continued,— 



* It IB mean to have plenty of some good 
thing, and grudge a particle to those who 
have none. From a regular storehouse of com, 
it U mean not to give a single grain to the 
starving.* 

' Only the missionary box doesn't go to 
starving folk. If it did, I won't say as I 
wouldn't give a whole threepenny bit, now and 
again,' said Larkins. '''Do as you'd be done 
by," is my motto.' 

'And don't you see that there is such a 
thing as starving the soul, as well as the 
body ? It is much more dreadful, inasmuch as 
the soul is immortal, and is, therefore, worth 
more than the dying body. If you feel it a 
good thing to be taught about God, and your 
duty ; to Icnow that all your sins may be washed 
away in Christ's blood, ought you not to wish 
others to have such knowledge, too ? If it is a 
hnppy thing to be a Christian, ought we not to 
try and make others happy also, by sending to 
them the glad tidings ^ salvation? The 
Apostles risked their lives to scatter the seed 
of life. The missionaries of our day risk much, 
and sacrifice much, to carry the Word to the 
heathen. Isn't it rather mean, as Hilton puts 
it, to stay comfortably at home, enjoying all the 
blessings others have purchased for us with their 
very blood, and never so much as to put our 
hands into our pockets to draw out a penny we 
shall scarcely miss ? I feel I hav^ neglected my 
duty in not urging the matter more, with you 
boys, during the past year ; but I hope this will 
be the beginning of a reformation among us. 
Not that we may look more liberal when the 
boxes are next opened, but that, seeing what is 
right and fair to our neighbour, we may try and 
do it Hilton, without thmking of it, has 
taught us a lesson. We are mean, indeed, if we 
take all, and will give nothing in return. As 
Larkins says, we must do as we would be done 
by.' 

' Well, I'll put in a penny next time the box 
is handed round,' said Smith. 

' And I, and I,' chimed m several Voices. 

• But we must not give carelessly,' warned 
the teacher; 'for, remember, what we give should 
be given as to Christ If we really think of 
what missionary work is — ^that it means winning 
souls, we shoidd feel a little more in earnest 
about our missionary box.' E. Bhodbs. 
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Hilton is asked a question. 
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SELF-SACRIFICR 

{Continued from page 238.) 

.RESENTING Hugh with 
' hia birthday presents before 
breakfast was a cheering 
diversion to all the children ; 
yet such sad little faces had 
I seldom gathered round the 
nursery table, and . even 
their visit to their father in 
his dressing-room failed to 
entirely disperse the cloud 
of disappointment. It was 
some comfort that he pro- 
mised that the picnic should only be postponed, 
not altogether given up ; and nurse, when they 
returned to her domain, announced her intention 
of 'being as good as her word,* and appointed 
Hugh commander-in-chief of the day's amuse- 
ments, promising every assistance in her power 
to make the day a happy one. Her desire to 
make the children enjoy themselves influenced 
them in spite of their depression, and in an hour's 
time they were all as merry as she could desire. 
' Dumb Crambo ' was the flrst game chosen, and 
that lasted a long time, and was so quiet that 
nurse was spared all anxiety on the score of 
noise. 'Simon says' was a little more noisy, 
for Reggie's orders (as Simon) were issued in 
rather a commanding voicfe,' and were very 
amusing and exciting to the actors, and were, 
moreover, not always capable of being quietly 
obeyed. But Anne had strict orders to keep 
all the doors shut which communicated with the 
front staircase ; and nurse; having made a visit to 
the gallery beyond the outer door, returned with 
the cheering intelligence that not a sound from 
the nursery could be heard beyond the passage. 

This was delightful, and Reggie's anxiety lest 
he should make too much noise, and be called to 
order, was quite lulled to rest. 

* What should be the next game ? ' was a 
question which evoked a gi-eat difference of 
opinion ; but it was at last settled that Dolly 
should be tried for a long list of very startling 
c^ences, and that Reggie, arrayed in a scarlet 
shawl belonging to nurse, and in old Judge 
Neville's wig, which still existed in a box in tlie 
play-room, should be Lord Chief Justice. Hugh 
had hesitated for some time, when, as hero of the 



day, he was called upon to choose his part in the 
proceedings ; but he at length decided on filling 
the office of Counsel for the Crown in preference 
to that of Judge, as that, according to nurse's 
opinion, would afford him the best opportunity 
of talking. He certainly availed himself of the 
opportimity ; and as one of the chief chaises was 
that Toby had stolen a pet cat belonging to two 
old ladies, represented by Freddie and Willie; 
and that Dolly had been discovered by Bertie 
as poHceman in the very act of making a muff 
of its skin, he had ample occasion for displaying 
his powers of speaking. Nurse and Anne, who 
were summoned as witnesses, declared that they 
had never laughed so much in their Hves. The 
former's suggestion at the commencement, that 
a magistrate, and not a judge, would try such 
a case as cat-stealing, had been received with 
great disfavour, for Reggie declined to be '^ a 
plain magistrate,' if such an individual did not 
need a wig and scarlet gown, and Hugh said 
' Counsel for the Crown * sounded twice as well 
as a * common lawyer.' The trial, which was as 
quiet and yet as amusing as nurse could desire, 
was a very lengthy affair, and had to be con- 
cluded hurriedly in time for dinner ; Dolly re- 
ceiving a sentence which was fully in accordance 
with the greatness of her offences. 

So far, so well. If the afternoon's amusements 
only went off as quietly as those of the morning, 
nurse's anxieties would be at an end. It was 
not raining quite so heavily now ; but yet it was 
by no means fine, so the rest of the day would 
still have to be spent in the house. Dinner was 
a very happy meal. Nurse winked for once at 
any amount of dawdling, and when it was over, 
finding the children to be by no means of one 
mind as to what amusements they would choose 
for the afternoon, herself suggested that the 
shutters should be shut, candles lighted, and 
that they should play at * Shadows on the Wall' 
The novelty of making believe it was night, 
when nurse generally made it a point of duty 
never to allow a candle to be lighted while a bit 
of daylight lasted, was very attractive to the 
cliildren; and the delight became almost up- 
roarious when nurse, by an ingenious adjustment 
of Sir James's shoe -horn in her cap, and the 
addition of a snout constructed of newspaper, 
presented a very faithful copy of the head of a 
rhinoceros. After that every known animal was 
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portrayed as well as circumBtances pennitted; 
but the performance was a work of time, and 
nnrse was thankful, after a game of blind-man's 
buff, to hear the dock chime five. Only half-an- 
hour to tea-time ! and afte;: that, as the weather 
fseemed to be clearing, the older children might 
be able to have a walk before dressing to go 
doAvn to dessert Mrs. Armstrong had not been 
annoyed by the children's noise, that was certain ; 
and nurse felt that she might now safely dare to 
relax her vigilance. During this last half-hour 
Hugh held a very earnest conversation apart 
with Dolly, and then with Reggie, and eventually 
he came to nurse with the announcement that he 
wanted to surprise her — ^might he do so ? 

The proposition was an alarming one, and 
nurse's anxiety was renewed just as she thought 
it was at an end. * That depends, my dear,' she 
said. ' What was it you were wanting to do?' 

* Well, it isn't exactly a secret,' replied the boy ; 
'80 I don't mind telling you. I've borrowed 
Toby, and Beggie is going to let me harness 
him to the coffee-grinder.' 

'Oh!' said nurse, relieved to find that the 
idea was so simple a one ; ' there's no objection 
to that if Miss Dolly doesn't mind.' 
• 'You've promised not to hurt him, haven't 
you?' said Dolly, nervously. 

'Of course I have,' replied Hugh, a little 
vexed at her mistrust ' Why, I should be quite 
as sorry to hurt dear old Toby as you would be.' 

* Yes, I know that,' said Dolly ; * only you 
mightn't think, you know.* 

* There's nothing to think about,' remarked 
Hugh ; ' I'm only going to tie him to the coffee- 
grinder.' 

* Don't tie him too tight,' pleaded Dolly. But 
nurse interruptfid her by asking Hugh where he 
had thought of the harnessing taking place. 

' In the play-room,' answered the boy ; * and 
then I was going to bring him in here for you 
to see.' 

'Suppose,' said nurse, 'you do it here, and 
then we shall know you're not hurting the dog.* 

To this Hugh agreed, although he seemed a 
little cross that nurse and Dolly had not more 
confidence in him. Reggie went himself to fetch 
the machine from the turning-room. 

* Ifs a jolly little cart, isn't it ?* said Reggie, 
as he watched his brother making the traces 
with the tape which he had begged from nurse. 



Toby stood as quietly as any old cart-horse 
to be harnessed, and his . mistress was delighted 
at the praise he received from, the boys. 

'Make haste,* said Reggie; 'here's the tea 
coming,* as the door opened and the rattle of 
cups and saucers was heard. 

{To he eofUinued.) 

BOYS WANTED. 

BOYS of spirit, boys of will, 
Boys of muscle, brain, and power, 
Boys to work with all their skill, 
These are wanted every hour. 

Not the weak and ignorant 

That all troubles magnify — 
Not the idler's cry, ' I can't,' 

But the nobler one, * 1*11 try/ 

Do whate'er you have to do 
With a true and earnest zeal, 

Bend your sinews to the task, 
' Put your shoulder to the wheeL' 

Though your duty may be hard, 

Look not on it as an ill ; 
If it be an honest task. 

Do it with an honest will. Adapted, 

BIRD REVENGE.— GOOD FOR EVIL. 

A PASSENGER on a voyage from America 
carried with him a large cage of American 
birds, including a line young mocking-bird. 
After taking a bnth one day, which he seemed 
to enjoy, he soon showed signs of a severe cold, 
and had not strength enough to go to the place 
where his food was. One of the other birds in 
the cage — to whom the mocking-bird had pre- 
viously been most unkind, driving him about 
the cage upon every possible occasion — returning 
good for evil, went repeatedly to the food-case 
and can-ied the seed up to the mocking-bird, 
delivering it right into his mouth, imtil he was 
strong enough to feed himself. It brought to 
mmd the Bible rule — ' If thine enemy hunger, 
feed him ; if he thirst, give him drink.* 

A FAMOUS CORSICAN. 

JUSEPPE RAOCONI was bom at Alata, 
near Ajaccio, in Corsica. Ajaccio, as many 
little readera of Sunday will know, was the 
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birth-place of the great Napoleon. Juseppe 
Eacconi was a shepherd on the Bonaparte estates, 
and dwelt in a small cave, which is famous as 
being the place where Napoleon I. himself took 



shelter when hiding from the Paoli faction on 
his return from Egypt. 

Juseppe lived a long life, and died in Sep- 
tember, 1860, only a month before Napoleon III., 
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the last Emperor of the French, visited Corsica* 
The Emperor was much interested in the ancient 
and faithful servant of his uncle, and made many 
inquiries of those who had been with him. 



THE OCTAVIAN MAGPIES. 

A ROMAN workman had, in the time of 
Augustus, reared twelve magpies, six of 
which he taught to salute Octavius as a victor. 
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and, the remainder to pay a eimilar compliment 
to hitf rival, Antonius. At the Battle of Actium 
fortune favoured Octavius. The bird-trainer 
then twisted the necks of the six Antonian 
magpies, and the other six repeated their lesson 
faithfully at Cassar's triumphal entry. Augustus 
was greatly pleased, and rewarded their master 
for having so loyally adhered to his cause. 

THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. 

ANIMAL life is pretty evenly distributed 
over the surface of the globe. God has 
in His providence ordered that the warm countries 
shall have a somewhat larger proportion than 
the cold, and the numbers of the different 
species and their localities has been roughly 
reckoned out. 

Europe has about ninety species of animals ; 
Africa, one hundred and twelve; Southern 
Africa and Ceylon, eighty ; fifty or sixty in the 
Islands of the Eastern Seas ; North Asia, forty 
to fifty ; a hundred in North America, and nearly 
two hundred in South Amenca; while Van 
Diemen's Land and Madagascar come in for 
about thirty species. 

There are sixty kinds of aquatic animals, and 
of these t\^enty are termed amphibious, Le. able 
to live as well on land as in water. There are 
a hundred species that have wings, and can fly 
more or less. Nearly two hundred dwell among 
trees, sixty burrow in the earth, and more than 
one hundred and fifty are carnivorous, or flesh- 
eating animals, that live as a rule in the forests, 
and are capable of rapid movement H. C. 

THE EMPTY HOUSK 
St. Matt. zii. 48^5. St. Luke, xi. 24^26. 

[ E often read in the Bible of people 
being possessed with evil spirits 
or devils. Sometimes these devils 
dwelling ia them made them very 
ill ; sometimes they made them veiy 
fierce and dangerous. 
Whenever Jesus told these devils to go out of 
people they obeyed Him, for He was God as well 
as man, and had power over them. Sometimes 
when they saw Him they would cry out that 
they knew Him, JesoB, the Son of God, the 




Holy One of God, and asked if He were come to 
torment them before the time. 

Once when a woman came to Jesus and asked 
Him to cast a devil out of her daughter, He said 
that the devil should go, and it went Gaoe a 
man came to Him, asking Him to cast out of his 
only child a devil which was very fierce, some- 
times throwing the boy down, tearing him and 
bruising him, and making him verj' ill; Jesiia 
cast out that devil also. Mary Magdalene, who 
after^va^ds loved the Lord very much, and 
became such a good and holy woman, was tor- 
mented by seven devils until He cast them out. 

Those who saw our Lord do those miracles 
were amazed, sometimes wondering Who He 
could be Who could cast out devils — at anotlier 
time begging Him to go out of their comitry 
because they were afraid of Him. 

One day there was brought to Jesus a man 
in whom was a devil ; the man waa blind and 
ddmb, and they asked Jesus to heal him. Many 
were looking on, some eager to see Him perform 
one of those wondera of which they had heard so 
much, some perhaps hardly believing that He 
would really be able to do it, while some were 
Pharisees watching their opportunity of setting 
the people against Him. if they seemed ready to 
acknowledge Him as God when they saw H'u 
power. 

The Lord cast out the devil, and immediately 
the man could both see and speak ; and aU the 
people were amazed, and said, ' Is not this the 
Son of David?' 

W^hen the Pharisees — who were very proud, 
self-righteous people, and hated the Lord Jesus- 
heard what the people said, they told them that 
Jesus was a friend of the prince of the devils, and 
that was the reason why devils obeyed Him. 
Jesus, Who knew why they said that, answered 
that it was not by the prince of the devils, 
but by the Spirit of God. The prince of the 
devils, He said, would not help to send devils 
away, and so destroy his own power in men's 
hearts. 

He then spoke some very solemn and severe 
words to the wicked Pharisees; and declared 
how heavy, at the Day of Judgment, would he 
the punishment of those who, with such woodeis 
done in their sight, would not believe in the Son 
of God. 

Then, from the miracle which He had juat 
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wrought, He drow a parable, which at first may 
seem to have been especially intended as a warn- 
ing to the man whom He had just healed, but 
which had a meaning for these proud Pharisees, 
and as equally one for us all. 

The parable is this : — There was living in a 
certain house an evil spirit, and some one came 
and turned him out He wandered about to 
find some other house to dwell in; but not 
finding one, the evil spirit said, * I will go back 
again to the bouse I have left.' And going 
back, he found the old house very much altered; 
swept out and newly furnished, looking as if it 
now belonged to some one else. 

But no one was really living there, so, after 
thinking awhile, the evil spirit turned away and 
fetched seven other spirits, more wicked than him- 
self, to come and live with him in that house. 
Of course, with seven others to help him, he will 
not easily be turned out again. 

That house is the heart of man — of man or 
woman or child. It is a heart from which some 
sin has been cast out ; some devil of lying, for 
instance, or of stealing, or of bad temper, or any 
other evil thing. ^Yhen by God's help that evil 
spirit has been cast out of the heart, that man 
or woman or child, whichever it is, must not 
think, * I bave now got rid of that bad habit : 
there is no more fear for me ; I am quite safe.' 
The evil habit, which is tlie devil, will not go 
away once and for ever ; it will come back agam, 
and if on its return it finds the heart empty, what 
then ? Many bad thoughts and ways may not 
be there any longer; this is like finding the 
house swept. Many good thoughts and resolu- 
tions may be there instead; this is like finding 
the house ornamented or furnished. But what if 
the house is without a master — empty? what 
if God the Holy Spirit is not dwelling in that 
heart? Who, then, is to keep the devil from 
entering again? 

The evil spirit, finding the heart without a 
master, will take care this time not to be turned 
out, so with other evil spirits he enters again the 
empty heart, and then it is much worse than it 
was before the first bad habit was cast off. 

The Pharisees, to whom our Lord addressed 
the parable, were men whose hearts had been 
swept of some of the great sins of the Jews of old, 
and instead of those sins they now made a show 
of great bolmess: but it was only as the sweeping 



and garnishing of the empty house. God was 
not Master there, so some old sin, we will say 
idolatry, for instance, came back. They no 
longer worshipped Uie idols of Canaan, it is true; 
but their idol was now Self: and self-love, bring- 
ing with it the sins of pride, and hypocrisy, and 
uncharitableness, made their last state worse than 
the first. 

This parable teaches us all how watchful and 
busy Satan and his devils are. 

Perhaps Cain once got rid of the devil of 
jealousy, and thought himself safe; but the devil 
of jealousy came back that day in the field, and 
finding that Grod, Who is Love, was not in Cain's 
heart, took with him the devil of murder and 
entered in. 

Perhaps Judas Iscariot at first drove from 
him the devil of covetousness, which tempted 
him to betray his dear Lord. Perhaps he had 
even resolved on better thoughts and ways, so 
that when he said, ' Lord, is it I ?' he did not 
think he should commit the dreadful sin: but 
his heart was without a master, so Satan entered 
in, and the last state of that man was worse than 
the first. 

When, therefore, we get rid of any evil thought 
or habit, we must not feel safe and grow careless, 
because we are sure to be attacked again by the 
same sin returning to tempt us in greater strength. 
It is not enough to leave off evil ways, nor even 
to take to good ones instead ; we must have the 
Holy Spirit Himself dwelling and ruling in our 
hearts, or Satan will take possession. 

The evil spirits which watch the heart of man 
are clever, and cunning, and strong. We must 
be as watchful as they, and Christ must be our 
strength. 

God says to us in the Bible, * Besist the devil 
and he will flee from you ; ' and He bids us look 
for help to our Lord, Who lesisted Satan in the 
wilderness, and Who, though he returned again 
and again, again and again withstood him until 
He put him to flight 



ONE MAN AGAINST ALL THE 
WORLD. 

ONE of the Christian leaders in the time of 
the Reformation was told, * All the world 
are against you;* he replied, boldly, *Then I am 
against all the world.' 
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<< On dashed the children in spite of the rain." 
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8ELP-SACRIFICR 

[Continued from page 24S.) 

[N the meantime Sir James, longing 
for the society of his children, 
had heen spending a very sober 
afternoon with his guest, who 
had heen reminding him of the 
mistake he had made in despising the 
advice which she had given him with 
regard to the qiiestion of his adopting 
Dolly. Sir James had listened, with 
what patience he could, to her lengthy 
xemarks; hnt he was annoyed to notice that she 
always spoke of his children as 'those unruly 
hoys/ and he would have defended them from 
the charge had he not feared that any expressed 
dissent on his part might lengthen the discussion, 
of which he was weary. In vain he attempted 
to turn the conversation. Mrs. Armstrong would 
follow his lead for a few moments and then 
quietly return to the distasteful subject with, 'But 
to return to what I was saying;* or, *I don't 
think I expressed quite clearly the remark I was 
making about the Httle girl remaining here,' till 
a less patient man than Sir James would have 
become fairly angry. As it was, finding Mrs. 
Armstrong more than a match for him, he was 
meditating the possibility of beating a retreat to 
the library, when his attention was arrested by a 
peculiar noise, which grew louder every second. 
Mrs. Armstrong was still talking, heedless of his 
distraction ; but at last Sir James, finding that 
she had paused, said rather abruptly, — 

'Indeed! hem!' adding, as he sprang to his 
feet, ' excuse me for a moment ! ' 

Before he could open the door, the hubbub 
in the house became evident even to his guests, 
and they followed their host's example, just as 
Toby, attached to the clacldng, and somewhat 
battered coffee-grinder, with its whizzing sails, 
dashed yelping across the hall towards the open 
gorden-door. Bunning after him came every 
member of the nursery -party, with the ex- 
ception of Arthur and May; the latter^ how- 
ever, being visible on the staircase. Hugh, some- 
what in advance of the others, and in the 
excitement of the pursuit forgetting all about 
Mrs. Armstrong and propriety, was uttering at 
intervals a species of warwhoop, which only 
increased the dog's speed; while Dolly in 



vain screamed, 'Toby! Tim! dear Tim! do 
stop!* and then, finding her voice, for once, 
utterly unheeded, just as she came to the 
drawing-room door, put her whistle to her lips, 
and sounded a loud, piercing note of recall. In 
the rear of all came nurse, quite as excited as 
her charges, though on somewhat different 
grounds; and rendered so breathless by the 
pace at which she had given chase, that she 
could only pant out, as she became atv^are of the 
spectators, ' Oh ! master, dear ! whoever would 
have thought it!' Sir James turned to see the 
effect of the scene upon his guest, and was met 
by such a shocked, prim, ' I told you so,' sort of 
glance, that he hastily withdrew his gozc, just 
in time to witness, through the vista of the open 
door, Tim taking a flying leap over the low 
garden wall, leaving apparently b^lund him a 
large portion of the coffee-grinder, which had 
been already a good deal damaged by his hasty 
descent of the stairs. On dashed the children 
in spite of the rain, which was still falling, and 
of nurse's orders to ' Stop this minute, every one 
of you ! ' Tim's disappearance over the wdll, and 
Mrs. Amistrong's face, put the finishing stroke 
to Sir James's self-command, and he laughed 
imtil, with a half-shocked apology, he was forced 
to retire to the library to recover himself; and 
once safely ih&te, he took care nbt to iippear 
again before l9te ladies until his dinner-guests 
were beginning to arrive. 

The boys, ffcdl of concern at the amount of 
noise which, now that the excitement was over, 
they were conscious of having made, came to 
him in his dressing-room to express their regrets, 
and to tell him that poor Toby's legs had been 
so banged by the coffee-grinder (y^hich w«3 still 
in the garden, and, they feared, broflcen to pieces) 
that nurse had been obliged to bandage them up. 
She was as cross as it was possible to be, tliey 
said; and Dolly was 'dreadfully miserable' about 
poor Toby. 

Sir James readily forgave them, and did not 
check Reggie when he wished^ that that stupid 
old Mrs. Armstrong had never come near the 
place. 

' She isn't bad to talk to,' said Hugh ; ' and 
I'm very sorry about it all. You know I couldn't 
tell beforehand tliat Toby would dash off lilce 
that, the moment the coffee-grinder began to 
clack : nor that Mary would leave all the doors 
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open, when she brought in the tea — could I, 
father? Nurse aays I fastened Toby up too 
short, and the thing frightened him when it 
touched hiB legs ; but I don't see that that was 
my fault, as I didn't know. It's so very easy 
to talk about things afterwards. But we've got 
a lot of questions we want to ask you, father, 
if you are really going away again to-moirow.' 

'I shall not be going until the afternoon,' 
sflid Sir James; ' I must see Mrs. Aimstrong of/ 
first.' 

*Weli, I think we had better ask now, to 
make sure,' remarked Reggie. * When may wc 
have the picnic ? and when may we go to Dens- 
leigh?' 

' I think yon had better leave the picnic to 
nurse,' replied his father ; * the first day that she 
can get ready for it, I should say, would be best. 
It must not be put off too long, as the summer 
will soon bo over now. I will remember to 
82)eak to bcr about it before I go.' 

* And about Densleigh?' asked Reggie. 

' You can ride over there the first day after 
John bears that Mr. Tiedenham's son is at 
home,' answered Sir James; 'it would be a 
good way of keeping Reggie's birthday. But 
remember, October days are short, and neither of 
you ought to be out late — vou, especially, 
Kugh.' 

* All right I But what time ought we to be 
back ?' inquired the boy. 

' Not later than half-past four, I should say ; 
and you bad better start early.' 

Tbc earlier the better,' said Reggie; and 
standing in the gallery, the boys, with many 
gestures of affection, which were lovingly re- 
turned, watched their father descend the stairs 
to receive his guests. 

(To he continued*) 



A 



GOOD DEEDS. 
N action to be * good ' needs three things. 



It must be done from a right motive, from 
an ' honest and good heart' It must be well 
done and thorough. And last, it must be done 
to the glory of God. 

Answer to Bible Name on Page 202; 
DAVID. 



BY-AND-BT. 

BY-AND-BY the evening falb, 
Sons of labour rest ; 
Weary cattle seek the stalls, 

Birds are in the nest 
By-and-by the tide will turn, 
Change come o'er the sky ; 
Life's bard task the child will learn, 
By-and-by. 

By-and-by the soldier quits 

Rattle of the gun ; 
Happy with his wife he sits, 

Battles fought and won. 
By-and-by the calm will oome^ 

Seas no more ring high ; 
Glad will be the sailor's home, 

By*and-by. 

By-and-by, to those that wait. 
All things will come round ; 

Gladness, though it lingers late. 
Sought for, will be found. 

Friends that long have been apnrt. 
Fate shall bring them nigh, — 

Love shall link them heart to hearty 
By-and-by. 

By-and-by the din will censo. 

Day's long hours depart ; 
By-and-by, in holy peace, 

We shall sleep at last 
Calm will be the sea-wind's roar, 

Oalm we too shall lie, — 
Toil and moil and weep no moro, 
By-and-by. 
Frederick E. Weatherlt. 



A CHRISTIAN'S CHOICE. 

A CHRISTIAN man, working hard for 
God, was told by the doctors that he 
must give up all work if he would save his life; 
that to go on working he would not live many 
months, certainly, not three years; but if he 
gave up he might live six. 

His answer was, ' I would rather spend two 
or three years in doing good than exist for six 
in idleness.' 
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AUNT HARRIET'S PLi^ 

MRS. ELLIS wished to make 
happy day for her children ; 
do 80 was more difficult in her cast 
in that of many parents. For she I 
invalid husband to attend to, and a d 
baby, who, together, took up 
nearly all her time as well on 
Sundays as on week-days. It — - 
was right enough until the 
afternoon ; the little ones could 
get up, and with a little care- -*^t 
fill overlooking and help dress 
themselves, say their prayers at 

their bedside, and get down to breakf ___^ 

The elder children — Arthur and 



Frances — could go to church by themselves, 
and seemed to enjoy doing so, behaving well in 
the service, and walking home quietly when it 



was over ; but there were the long afternoons to 

be got through, and these, without any one to 

help and amuse, threatened to be dreary enough 

to the children. The Scripture les- 

eamed directly after break- 

ere were not even these to 

upon; and Mrs. Ellis did 

^r the children to wander 

off alone on country 

walks. 

As the best resoaroe, 
therefore, she allowed 
them to take in a variety 
of Sunday magazines, 
thinking that such would 
afford amusement and 
instruction together, 
while they would, at any 
rate, keep them quiet 
during that part of the 
day when the invalid was 
most disposed to rest 
And the plan seemed to 
answer: the arrival of 
the pamphlets on Satur- 
day night was eagerly 
looked forward to, as 
was the opening and dis- 
tribution of ^em after 
dinner on Sunday. 

A pleasant change 
came to the household. 
^^ A younger sister of Mrs. 

-^^''^^i^i^^^^^^'" ^^^^ arrived for a visit 

Coming from Church. "^ * ^""^ ^'«*»' '^^ ^ 
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yotmg folks soon fonnd that Aunt Harriet was 
capital company, and a moet desirable person 
in all ways. She was good alike at helping 
them with their lessons, and leading off a game 
of play. She was always ready to mend a torn 
frock or jacket; to advise in a difficnlty, or to 
sympathise in any little tronble or joy. 

Ilien, too, she was an accomplished story- 
teller ; and it was 'jolly * to have her with them 



Bible-classes, and encouraged the children to 
look out texts and subjects, and to tell the 
Scripture story he or she knew or liked the best. 
Or, if father was not asleep, and could bear a 
little soft music, she would play hymns on the 
piano, while they stood round and sang, leading 
them in her sweet» clear voice. 

* But when you are not here, you know, we 
are very glad of the magazines,' explained 




An Interesting Story. 



in their walks, for, even if there were no tale on 
hand, she seemed to find out something amusing 
to talk of at every step. And Sunday now 
became quite a different day. It was not only 
that it was pleasant to have her go to church 
with them, but the afternoon took an entirely 
fresh character. Frances declared it was the 
kernel of the whole week. 

The magaones were much neglected after 
Aunt Harriet's arrival. She gave delightful 



Arthur. * There are such interesting stories in 
some of them.^ 

' And do you read nothing but the stories ?' 

' Well, no, not much else, I think. I won't 
say we never do ; but it's mostly the stories, — 
isn't it, Ella?' 

' Yes,' Ella answered, promptly ; ' the rest is 
an so dull.' 

* I don't agree with you,' said Aunt Harriet, 
turning over the leaves of the different books 
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hpng before her. 'Here are pieces about Bible 
plants and animals, and Scripture questions, and 
pictures of the Parables, and no end of interesting 
things. It seems to me a great pity to leave all 
this out, and only read the tales. It is like 
picking all the plums out of a cake and wasting 
the rest We should take the solid with the 
sweet, if the whole is to do us any good. Who 
would eat only the jelly and reject the mutton ? 
Depend upon it our minds, which require whole- 
some and mixed food as well as our bodies, will 
never grow strong and vigorous if we treat them 
BO. No one says, " Don't read the stories ; '* but I 
do say, and am sure your mother would, too, 
*' Read the mstructive bits as well** Don't let 
Sunday afternoon become a mere idle portion of 
the day. If you once set yourselves to answer 
these questions or understand these parables, 
you would find the work quite as pleasant as 
the dawdling over tales. The tales are to refresh 
you after a little effort and strain. You like my 
Bible-lessons. Try to make Bible lessons for 
yourselves, and you will find how nice it is, and 
how much there is interesting to be learned that 
you never thought of. Never waste your Sun- 
days. If you do so while you are young, you will 
have cause to regret it all your lives. They are 
like precious jewels, which should be gathered 
up and treasured carefully. It would be much 
nicer, of course, if you could have your mother 
with you to suggest what you should do ; but 
since this cannot be, you must make up for her 
abscucc as well as you can. Besides, to take the 
lowest ground, isn't it a shame to pay for, say 
twenty pages, when you only read five? Bo 
fair even with your books. Let every part have 
an equal chance. Qet all the good you can out 
of them. Make a rule never to open the new 
numbers till you have quite drained those of the 
week before. Now, who will adopt this plan V 

It was Aunt Harrietts; and so what could the 
children do but fall in with it at once, and cry all 
together, ' I will/ and ' I will,' and ' I will ? ' 

And the promise was kept honestly, and with 
the best results. With such happy results, 
indeed, that the Sunday magazines became, 
instead of mere light passing acquaintances, real 
teachers and valued friends, who helped to fill 
up in some measure the blank made in the little 
circle when at last Aunt Harriet was obliged to 
go away from them. Emma Bhodes. 



COOLNESS IN DANGER. 

WHEN Napoleon Bonaparte was besieging 
Toulon in 1793 he was directing the 
construction of a battery one day, and the 
English troops opened a very hot fire upon his 
party. Wishing to send a despatch, he called a 
sergeant from the ranks to write and carry it 
Scarcely was the message written upon a scrap 
of paper, when a cannon ball passed between the 
general and the soldier, and covered them both 
with dust Napoleon made some remark upon 
the sergeant's coolness, for he had remained un- 
moved, only saying, * I wanted a little sand to 
dust over my letter ;' and soon after the man got 
promotion. Step by step rose the brave Junot, 
until he became a general of the French army, 
and at length Duke of Abrantes, a name often 
found in the annals of French glory. 



'IT'S ONLY A TRIFLE.' 

BE sure, George,* said Mr. Pratt to his son, 
as he left the office ; * be sure you send 
that money to Mr. Raid to-day. Put it under 
safe cover, and dii-ect it with care.' 

* Yes, sir,' said George ; * I will' 

Greorgc meant to do it, for he meant to do 
right ; but he had one great fault When it 
was not what he thought a great duty he was 
apt to think and say, * Oh, that is only a trifle ! 
I am sure it is only a trifle.' George wrote the 
proper letter, put the money into it, and was 
about to direct it, when a young man of his own 
age came to the door of the office in great haste, 
and asked him to go out with him. 

'I can direct that letter,' said George's 
young brother. * I know who it is for ; and 
I can do it just as well as you.' 

' I ought to stay and do it,' said George. 

' You need not,' said Frank. * Surely I can 
direct a letter on business, though I am not to 
write one yet?' 

Frank had lately come into the office, and 
wanted to get on and be a man, as he thought, 
by doing what George did. 

* Well,' said George, * you may do. it ; but bo 
sure you do it right : John Reid, you know, is 
the name.' And out he went 

' It ib only a trifle 1' could not quite stifle con- 
science wlien it brought back the words of his 
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faiher*s chai^ge. When duty is not done there 
is a doad on the mind, which George felt, even 
while he aaid, ' I have done all that is needed. 
What can it matter who directs and takes a 
letter to the post?' 

The letter was directed and sent Frank did 
it aa wen as he conld 

Yirhen George came back he asked if the letter 
was gone to Mr Reid. The answer was, — 

' Yes, and I pnt it in the post myself.' 

' Did you enclose that money to Mr. Reid, 
Gtoorge?' asked his father when next he saw 
him. 

* Yes, sir.' 

* Yon did it with care, I trust?' 

* Yes, sir/ was said again, but with the uneasy, 
secret thought — 'It can be no matter whether 
Frank or I directed the letter;* so he spoke 
out, — 

' All right, father ; the letter is on its way to 
Mr. Reid.' 

Bat conscience would not let him rest in 
peaoe, though he said, as usual, ' After all, it's 
only a trifle.' Weeks went by, but no tidings 
came of money received. In time a letter came 
from Mr. Reid to Mr. Pratt, asking him, if he 
could, to pay the money as promised some weeks 
before, for it was much wanted. 

Mr. Pratt spoke to his son, and was told the 
money had been surely sent Mr. Reid was 
thai desired to ask at the Post Office, lest it had 
been taken out by one of the clerks. This was 
done. 

In the office was a young man, the only son 
of a widow, and they were strangers in the 
towii. The young man had brought a good 
character, and wrote, bo good a hand that the 
place was given him. He was liked by. 
inasteo: and clerks, but no one knew much about 
Hm. Strong suspicion fell on him, and Mr. 
Keid too harshly accused him of theft. This 
was hard to bear. Pale with anger, he could 
not speak : he clenched his hands, then burst 
into tears, and rushed out of the office. AU 
this was tiiought to show a sense of guilt Mr. 
Beid did not try to stop him, for he hoped to 
get back the money by kind means, and then 
leave the young man free to go 'away — ^for- 
given — that he might repent and sin no more. 

But now we will change the scene. Let us 
enter a small, neat cottage. There are but 



two rooms on the floor ; one is a kitchen and 
parlour, the other a bedroom. A sort of ladder 
in one comer shows that in the attic there is 
also a sleeping-place. A small table is spread 
for two people : it is very clean and nice, though 
everything looks old and poor. A woman, with 
a mild but sad face, sits by the wiidow. She 
seems on the watch for some one. Her lips 
move, and the sound might be heard, — *One 
loved child is yet left me in this world — ^my 
good and noble son. For his sake I am glad 
to live, but ' 

' What is amiss, Harry ? are you ill? ' 

'Yes, mother; and I shall never be well 
again. I have been caUed a thief. Mr. Reid 
and the Postmaster both believe it I wiU live 
here no more. I have enlisted, mother : I am a 
soldier ; and hope I may be shot I must be 
gone in two days, never to be seen here again. 
To think that any one dare to accuse me of 
theft ! Why did I not knock him down ? I 
hate the world, and aH men in it ! I want to 
die. If it were not for you, mother, I would 
kill myself. How can I live ? ' 

The poor fellow sank down on the ground, 
laid his head in his mother's lap, and wept 
bitterly And that mother ? She did not speak ; 
she did not weep. Her hand was on her son's head 
as she looked up — far, far beyond the low roof 
of her poor cottage — to the high heavens above, 
whence alone comes strength for hope. Again 
the son spoke, — 

' I must go; I have enlisted. What will you 
dp with yourself, mother? ' 

' Go with you, my child. Where you go, 
there I go too. I can cook for the camp. 
You have done wrong, my son, in enlisting for 
a soldier. Wlxy not first come to me? Your 
truth will be proved. All might yet haVe been 
well with us. '* Never are the righteous for- 



' I cannot bear it, mother; I must go.' 

* Then I go with you : I will never leave 
you.' 

* But, mother, stay here and wait till I get 
you a new home.' 

* I go, my son, where you go. My only home 
is with you.* 

In two days all they had was sold up, and 
they were gone. 

{To he continued.) 
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MY BOY JEM. 

^ FEARFUL storm in the Bristol Channel^ 

On Monday y all the da// ; 
And the * Daisj/,' hound for Brtstol, 

Was lost in Walton Bay. 
The * Daisy,' Captain Roberts^ 

* Why, my boy Bailed with him ! 

And she's lost I she's lost I and my dear boy I 
God bless him, my boy Jem I' 

Bound for Bristol, with sugar; 

And just off Clevedon town. 
The cargo shifted, a storm blew up, 

Struck her, and she went down. 
*-Poor souls I poor souls I and my dear lad I 

But sure the boy could swim ; 
What'U his mother say ? Poor lad I 

God bless him, my boy Jem I* 

The captain*s wife litres on the shore, 

In sight of Walton Bay; 
She'd been watching days and wcehs^ 

And watching thai very day. 
The captain stuck to the ship ; 

They say he couldn*t swim. 

* Yea I Yes I I*ve heard him laugh on% 

Times enough, to my boy Jem.* 

BuJt one of the sailors caught him. 

Just as tJie ship went doicn ; 
Jumped overboard and swam with him, 

And brought him into the town. 
A splendid fellow — Jam^s Brown, the mate; 

* Twas grand to see him swim ! 

* The mate ? the mate ? Why that's my boy 1 

Grod bless him, my boy Jem !* 

Frederick E. Weatherly. 



. THE BIRD AND THE BOAT. 

ARE you fond of birds and animals ? Do 
you dislike to see them iU-treated, and 
do you do all you can to protect and befriend 
them? 

If you do, it will please you to hear a story 
of a friend of mine, who was a bird and beast 
lover like yourself, knd who in protecting was, 
without knowing it, himself protected- This^ 
sounds so like a* riddle that I must make haste 
and explain it. 

We were going up the Nile, a party of us, ' 



using for our home on tlie w^aters the sort of j 
flat-bottomed boat that is general there. One i 
day my friend (I wnll call him Mr. Smith) and 
I landed for a walk on the banks of the river, 
and there we met a little native boy swinging a [ 
poor dove in his hands, holding it carelessly by i 
the legs. Mr. Smith's eye was at once caught 
by the sight. He must get the boy to release 
his prisoner, or at least give it up to him. A 
few coins out of his pocket soon did this, and we 
walked on, my friend carrjdng the bird with him. 
It seemed either half tame or too frightened to 
fly away. 

On. board the boat it became a great pet, and 
the first thing its master did was to knock up 
a cage : it must have a home of its own, though 
it w^as more often on his finger. 

The cage did well, but not quite well enough: 
the flooring, made of a rough bit of wood, might 
hurt the dove's feet. Could a plane be found in 
the Nile boat ? Mr. Smith went up and down 
asking for one, till ha met the Captain. Oh, yes, 
there was a plane, certainly — with the stores in 
the bottom of the boat You must understand 
that in a vessel like this cabins and saloons are 
all on deck, and underneath them is a space a 
few feet deep used for stores, <&c., and reached by 
taking up a plank which is kept loose. Well, 
the Captain, Mr. Smith, and I, lazily walked 
towards the plank ; the captain lifted it, started 
back with a cry of horror, and then rushed 
towards the helmsman, issuing frantic orders, 
and wildly pointing towards the shore. I had 
looked under the plank, too, and so had Mr. 
Smith ; and we had seen what the Captain saw, 
and did not wonder at his horror. 

The boat was full of water: — ^full up to the 
planking — and in a few minutes we should have 
sunk if the discovery had not been so provi- 
dentially made. We used those minutes in 
driving our boat on to the sandy shore, and we 
were safe. 

Then there was such a talking and confusion : 
every one finding out the danger they had kea 
in, and every one blessing Mr. Smith for his 
consideration for his bird. If that plane had 
not been wanted we should all have gone to tlie 
bottom of the river that blowy, gusty morning, 
with small chance of coming up again alive. 

We were soon able to find out the mischief— 
a large hole knocked in the bottom of the boat 
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at our rocky anchorage of the night previous. 
It took some hours to patch it up; hut no one 
minded the delay : every one was too full of 
thankfulness for the escape. 

Mr. Smith's love of dumb creatures had saved 
us all. We all thanked him for it, and some of 
U8 remembered to thank God, too. Frank. 



A TAME FOX. 

A GENTLEMAN had a fox that was so 
tamo that it was allowed to be at large 
during the daytime, and was only chained up 
at niglit. The crafty fellow soon discovered 
that ho could work his head out of the collar, 
fliul was in the habit of slipping out of it at 
night, and paying anything but friendly visits 
to neighbouring hen-roosts; but as soon as 
morning came there was the innocent fox with 
his collar fast on, and fi-ee from the least shadow 
of suspicion. 

Although every morning there were com- 
plaints among the neighbours of their murdered 
fowls, still the fact of Reynard being always 
found chained up was not to be overcome, and 
he was cunning enough for a long time to leave 
his master's hen-house alone. At last the too- 
hungry fellow was caught in the act, and to his 
cost, for they took off his fine coat and sent it 
to the furrier's to be worked up into a muff. 

'IT'S ONLY A TRIFLE I' 
{Concluded from page 256.) 

ARIIY'S mother did not live long : 
she fell ill of fever. Her son was 
not pai-ted from her; it was all 
the comfort left them on earth. 
He heard her pray for. him, and 
she spoke to him in the words 
of the Psalm, * Commit thy way 
unto the Lord; trust also in Him, and He 
shall bring it to pass. And He shall bring 
forth thy righteousness as the noonday. Rest 
in the Lord, and wait patiently for Him.' At 
last she died, and Harry was alone with his grief. 
The army was to march, and he went with it, 
was foremost in the fight, and met with the fate 
he wished fur : he was one of the first who fell. 

What of liim who caused all the misery that 
this sady true tale tells ? 




Some months had passed away, when Mr. 
Pratt said to his son, — 

' George, the fear still lies on my mind that 
you made some mistake about the letter we lost. 
It is very seldom that money is stolen out of 
letters. You might not be quite exact in the 
name or place which you wrote upon the cover.* 

* The truth is, sir, that Frank directed it. I 
wrote, and folded, and sealed the letter, when a 
friend called for me to go out, and I let Frank 
direct it ; and I know he did so, and put it in 
the post himself.' 

Mr. Pratt looked very grave, and said, — 
'This was very wrong, George, after my 
orders.' 

* Why, iiither, it is only a trifle. I am sure 
I told him the name, and he knows where Mr. 
Reid lives. I did not think you would blame 
me for this.' 

* I do blame you very much,' said Mr. Pratt 
* I told you to take care : it was part of your 
duty in the place you hold as a clerk in this office. 
It will cost me that sum over again, for I shall 
send the money to Mr. Reid ; he must not loss 
it. You cannot be sure what Frank wrote, for 
he is not used to the work.' 

George was in great trouble about the loss he 
had caused to his father, but soon he had worse 
grief than this to bear. The next post brouglut 
a letter from Mr. Reid to say the money had 
come safe to hand ; that the address had been 
wrong as to place, but the person whose duty 
it was to open such letters knew him, and 
therefore it was sent to the right owner at last. 
Then was told the story and the fate of Harry 
and his mother. 

* I pity the clerk,' wrote Mr. Reid, * whose 
want of care has caused so much misery.' 

George felt as if his heart would break. His 
father said, — 

* From my soul I pity you. None of us can 
ever know what may come of one selfish act 
When duty has to bo done, it is duty — whether 
we deem it a small thing or a great one — and 
we must never dare to say, " It's only a trifle." ' 

Here we leave George, and turn our thoughts 
once more to Harry. It was a bitter trial that 
caused him to err. In the dark hour of trouble 
let no one be afraid who bears a conscience 
void of offence. To all such the Apostle wrote 
these words, so strong and full of hope : — * For 
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that ye should follow in His steps ; Who did 
no ain, neither was gnile found in His mouth ; 
Who, when He was reviled, reviled not again ; 



when He suffered He threatened not, hut com- 
mitted Himself to Him that judgeth righteously.* 

S.O. 
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LITTLE FRUIT- GATHERERS. 

STRETCH forth, O little linndl 
The fruit you cannot sjize, 
AVith one more grasp 

Shall be attained with ease. 

Heed not the thorns — 

In truth a bramble's smart 
Is short-lived jjain, 

To bitter grief of heart 

Encourage, little one, 

Wliilst standing patient by; 
'Til* all for thee 

He stretches up so high. 

Thy basket filled, 

His sui-c rewai-d shall be 
To share the prize, 

With kisses sweet from thee. 

So on, through all thy days, 

'Tis Perseverance wins : 
And patient Love 

Stands close with folded wings. 

Reho. 




THE STORY OP JOB. 

N the land of Uz, a country of 
Arabia, lived a man named Job. 
He was one of the greatest and 
richest men in that country; he had 
sheep, camels, oxen to cultivate his 
land, and asses, and servants, almost 
without numbw. He was also a 
very good man; he worshipped and obeyed 
God, and did no wrong to any one. But 
Go<l thought fit to send him great losses and 
atilictions, to see whether, when he was poor 
and miserable, Job would still love and serve 
Him. 

One day a man came in haste to Job, telling 
him that, as his oxen were ploughing, a company 
of armed robbers had fallen upon them, killed 
all the ploughmen and herdsmen but himself, 
and had then earned off the cattle. 

While this man was speaking in came another, 
saying that lightning had burned up all the sheep, 
and the shepherds with them. 

Before this one had done came yet another 
messenger, bringing word that rubbers bad 



seized Job's camels, and killed the servants that 
were with them. 

And then a fourth rushed in with worse news 
than all the rest ; for a violent storm had risen, 
which, catching the house where Job's children 
were assembled, had blown it down, crashing 
them all in the mins. Then Job rent his gar- 
ments for very grief, but he did not murmur 
against God. He said, * The Lord gave, and 
the Lord hath taken away; blessed be the name of 
tlie Lord.' 

But the next thing was that Job himself was 
seized with a most painful r.nd loathsome disease; 
while his wife, instead of comforting liim, cruelly 
taunted him with his patience under such sore 
evils, wickedly bidding him curse God and die. 
Yet then he only said, * Shall we receive good 
at the hand of God, and shall we not receive 
evil?' 

Then three of his friends came to him, and, 

weeping over his sad condition, sat silent upon 

the ground with him. But, though they were 

very sorry for him, they unjustly thought that 

! his sufferings were in punishment for some 

I wickedness that he had done. And when Job 

I knew this his wonderful patience failed him for 

' a timp, and he broke out in bitter lamentations 

! and complaints of their cnielty. 

Yet he forgave them, and prayed God to for- 
give what they had said amiss al)ont him. 

But Job was not quite faultless, as he had 
imagined ; and when he confessed this to God, 
his trial came to an end, and God gave him 
back not only all that he bad lost, but twice as 
much as he had before ; and in the end he was a 
richer man than in the beginning. 



SELF-SACRIFICE. 
{Continued from page 251.) 

HOW is your poor dog after its adventure 
to-day?' asked Mrs. Aniistrong, gra- 
ciously, of Hugh, who had placed himself by her 
side at dessert. 

* He's not very well, tliank you,' replied the 
boy, demurely ; with a remembrance of poor 
Toby lying in the nursery with his legs bound 
up, and of Dolly installed as head-nurse by his 
side, refusing all solicitations to be oomforted 
and come down to dessert. 
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* And your toy ? I am afraid it must have 
been sadly broken.' 

'It waan't a toy; it was Reggie's coffee- 
grinder. You never saw such a smash as it 
was/ continued Hugh, regretfully. 'Nurse 
wouldn't let us wait in the rain this afternoon, 
60 we brought it home to-night in the nursery 
ciiuler-hox, all in httle bits. But we don't mind 
viHch,* as Mrs! Armstrong uttered some sounds 
intended to express her regret at the disaster. 
'Somehow we never can keep anything very 
long, and Reggie is going to make something 
else: but what we do mind.* and his tone 
became quite confidential, ' was having made 
such a noise ; for, you know, father particularly 
told us before you came to be so very, very 
quiet, while you were here ; for he said you were 
rather — crotchety — I think he called it, and 
couldn't bear noise. Did you mind it t?cry 
muchf* inquired Hugh, politely. 

* I was rather surprised, I must confess,' re- 
plied Mrs. Armstrong, with some severity, 
not exactly pleased at having figured as a 
crotchety old lady in Sir James's talks with his 
children. * I am not accustomed to that sort of 
thing.' 

'No,' rejoined Hugh, with a grave face, 
which was very comical ; ' father said you were 
not accustomed to children, and didn't know 
anything about them; and it was rather a queer 
noise, certainly.' 

Here Miss Armstrong, in the hope of making 
a diversion in the converaation, inquired if Hugh 
had not said that the funny little cart was called 
a coffee-grinder ? 

' Yes,' replied Hugh. * Reggie made it I 
think he can make anything. I wish / could ; 
but father says everything I touch turns to dust, 
and I do break a lot of things, certamly. Tobt/ 
broke the coffee-grinder, though; I'm glad I 
didn't!* he concluded, gleefully, forgetting that 
he had suggested harnessing Toby to the 
machine. 

'Why do you call it the coffee-grinder?' 
asked Miss Armstrong, very much diverted. 

'Because it was a coffee-grinder,' replied 
Hugh, in some surprise. * You see Reggie 
wanted to make something useful, and at last 
he liit upon that There were little bits of 
sharp iron inside, that went round when the 
wheels turned.' 



'And would it really giind coffee?' asked 
Miss Armstrong. 

* Well, not very small ; but it broke the beons 
into pieces. And, oh, it wa$ hard work to push 
it when the beans were in I We thought we 
could have broken up the beans for cook, if she 
would have let Jnne (she's the scullery-maid) 
finish them off in the proper thing ; but she was 
so stupid, she said she couldn't use them after 
we had had them, for she never knew where 
they had been ; and I'm sure they never went 
anywhere, for Reggie and I carried them in our 
pockets when they were not in the machine. 
Once though,' he corrected himself, * I remember 
they did fall into the coal-box ; but Dolly picked 
every one out directly, and wiped them in the 
nursery duster, and they never looked a bit the 
worse, I'm sure I I think Jane told cook about it.' 

Here, to Sir James's relief (who from the end 
of the table had been conscious that Hugh was 
' haranguing,' without having the satisfaction of 
being able to catch a single word to relieve his 
anxiety), Mrs. Armstrong and the ladies rose to 
leave the room; and the boys, as they passed 
their father, received their good-night kisses, and 
orders to be off to bed at once, after which he 
breathed again in peace. 

In the meantime, Mrs. Annstrong in the 
drawing-room was loud in her lamentations over 
his 'grievous want of prudence and judgment 
in taking a girl into his house amongst such a 
number of unruly boys, with no one to give her 
the wise and gentle care of a mother.' 

* Oh, aunt I ' inteiposed her niece ; ' I don't 
think they are really unruly; and I'm sure 
Hugh is delightful!' 

* Indeed I I didn't think the noise this after- 
noon was very delightful; and I'm sure that 
child's chatter is positively wearisome.' 

Miss Armstrong, knowing that any further 
defence of the * imruly boys ' would but incense 
her aunt the more against them, buried herself 
in a photograph l)ook, and then began, as Hugh 
would have said, to * talk travels ' with the lady 
nearest to her ; and as their visit terminated the 
next morning, no more was said about the child- 
ren, whom nurse, having heard a brief account 
from Hugh of his conversation at dessert, wisely 
kept out of the way until she knew that the 
guests were gone. 

{To he continued,) 
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" She saw them push off in the boat" 
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•FISHERMAN'S REST* 

A SMALL group of cottages stood oirt boldly 
against the dark clififs of a southern bay, 
And the sunlight made their white walls whiter 
as it came across the dancing waves, which were 
dotted here and there with the b'.Avn sails of 
the fishing-boats waiting for the evening bi-eease 
to stand oflf to sea and their fishing-grounds. 

At the door of one of these cottage homes 
«tood a lad of fourteen or fifteen years, idly 
carving a piece of wood with a clasp knife, while 
within might have been heard the click of the 
needle, which kept time to a girlish voice hum- 
ming an old country tune, while its owner, Myra 
Cumow, mended the boys' stockings, and made 
them ' fit * again, as the Cornish say, by knitting 
oew feet to them for winter. 

*Did father say he would be long, Dan?' 
asked the lad's sister, as her needles went faster, 
dick, click, and the hands of the old Dutch dock 
in the comer, with a solemn face, kept pace with 
them. 

' Nay, he only said he was going to see the 
London buyer who was down on the shore 
jester morning when the boats came in, — he 
thought there was an opening for some of the 
crews to earn more money this coming season if 
the London men would buy direct from the boats 
as they landed fish.' 

' And Philip is going to be with you, is he ?' 
asked the sister, looking up from her work. 

' He said so last night, but whether he'll stick 
to his word or not lies with you as much as the 
parson, I expect;' at which Myra flushed crim- 
son, but before she could answer the boy added, 
' But here comes father, and Jaciiie with him.* 
And as he spoke an old weather-beaten man 
approached the oottagc, with a lad who might 
have been two years younger tlian Daniel 

* Well, lad,' said the old man, 'there'll be good 
work for us, I reckon ; they do say there are fish 
to be seen in the bay, and West Cornwall will 
have fine times when the pilchards are^ in.' 

Daniel Cumow was a good specimen of a Cor- 
nish fisherman, his clear eagle eye imdimmed by 
the heat and storms of some sixty summers and 
winters. He was a widower, and had kept a 
good home out of his savings for his three little 
ones, and now his cottage was one of the best 
cared for in all Mousehole; for Myra was a 



thrifty, frugal young woman, with sound com- 
mon sense, and not only kept house well, but 
managed the boys' and her father's clothes so 
cleverly that they could always appear nicely 
drcssed on Sundays and holidays. 

Daniel owned a very soimd and seaworthy 
fishing-boat, one of the best in all the bay, and 
he had joined with others who had nets and 
boats, and made a little company to work the 
seines when the fish should come in. 

It was this to which he alluded when he spoke 
i to his son Dan, on his entrance to the cottage. 

'Philip has joined you then, father?* asked 
I Myra, us they were all seated round the small 
I tea-table, nicely laid out with a w^hite cloth, and 
I a smoking dish of Irish stew for Daniel and his 
I boys, for they were going to sea at dusk. 

* Yes, lass, he is coming, and I hope will stick 
I to it. He has promised me to turn over a new 
\ leaf; and Parson Jennings, he has been at him, 
I and he seems touched like: so if you'll try to 

keep him straight one way and we the other, 
> and t2ux{>arsoiHetea^e8 him when he is like' to 
i give up trying, there'll be some hopes of him 
i yet' 

* I'll do my best, father,' said Myra ; * but he 
won't always listen to me.' 

* Then, Myra lass, that shows he's not fit for 
thee, and should not usk you to marry him. If 
you can't influence him for good pow, you never 
will when you are his wife.' 

' Here he comes, then,' said James, the youngest 
boy; and a stalwart young fisherman entered 
the cottage, who in a few words told Daniel that 
all was ready for sea, and they only waited for 
him with the boat at the little jetty below. 

As the old man passed out, the two boys 
having gone on before, Philip stayed behind for 
a word with Myra. 

* You'U not give me up, Myra? I'm going to 
try hard to make a fresh start for your aake, 
and it will give me heart if I can think yon 
won't forsake me.' And he took her hand. 

* You know me, Phil, well enough to know 
I'll not forget you ; but I can never marry you 
unless you will learn to live like a Chriatian. 
You used to go to Sunday school and churdi 
with me, tmd we have b«en like brother and 
sister. But you have given yourself up to Tvild 
ways and idle habits ever since I promised 3*00, 
that I fear I have done wrong, and I sometime 
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think you'll not mend till God sends you and 
me some heavy trial to make you think of Him/ 

* Nay, lassie, your father is kind to give me one 
more chance, and I'll not think you'll cast me off;' 

80 there But now I must go. You'll com 

down to the jetty with me?' And Myra went 

She saw them push off in the boat, and 
watched ihem get on board the lugger, after 
having fastened the small ]mut to the moorings ; 
and tlien she turned sadly away to her evening 
duties in the cottage, little thhiking of what 
woidd happen before she saw either fatlier or 
lover again. 

The boys had their work to do about the 
sliore, and among the fishing-tackle; but at 
length they came in to supper and bed. 

After they had gone Myra Curnow salh'ed 
forth again in the bright moonlight, which cast 
a long lino of silvery light upon the water. 
Long time she stood upon the old jetty, absorbed 
with mingled and troubling thoughts. 

Things were not going smoothly ^vith her. 
Father and mother had brought her up to love 
her church, and long past her childhood she had 
been a steady scholar in the Sunday school She 
knew what a comfort it is to pray, just asking 
simply for help from day to day. 

But since she had given her heart to her old 
pclioolfellow, Philip Trevctha, he seemed to 
have given up Ids steady ways, and, mixing 
with the wild youths of the village, spent his 
Sundays in rollicking about ; and on week-days 
when not at sea, or at the Cumows' cottage, 
idled so at his work in the boat-yard, where he 
was employed, that his master had tunicd him 
off. Then he went from bad to worse, until 
Myra's father had spoken seriously to her about 
giving him up, until at last old Daniel detc»r- 
niiucd to give the lad one more ciiance, and took 
him into his boat as extra hand for the pilchard 
season — a chance which Philij) gladly accepted, 
and as he was quite capable of doing all that lay 
in his duty, it was a good arrangement to help 
him to retneve his character. 

All these events were filling the mind of the 
li-iherman's daughter as she lingered in the 
moonlight, watching the white gulls as they 
tlil>ped and rose above the silvery waters, whose 
tiny rij)ple8 in their musical play on the shore 
gave no warning note of storms or treacherous 
rocks. (To be continued.) 



ROBBCNG A CROCODILE'S NEST. 

C J HERE are very few people who 

^ 5 have a good word to say for 

birds' -nesting. The 'sport,' 
as it is called by idle boys, 
has a bad name, and justly 
so; but taking the eggh' of 
the crocodile is sport of quite 
a different kind, i nd indulged in, not by boys 
and girls, but by the great birds of the lofty 
mountain regions of South America, the huge 
Brazilian vnltures. 

These greedy and nasty creatures generally 
fly in large flocks, and during the day rest on 
some high tree or rock, from whence they can 
watch their prey, which in a very short time 
they devour clean to the bones, as if scraped with 
a knife. But their most curious and favourite 
food is the egg of the crocodile, and they never 
omit an opportunity of induljjfing their taste. 

The female crocodile, which in the rivers of 
America grows to the immense size of twenty- 
seven feet, lays her eggs, two or three hundred in 
number, in the sand by the side of the river bank, 
where they are left to be hatched by the heat of 
the climate; and the dreadful animal is very 
carefid to scrape a deep hole in the sand, and, 
after placing her eggs in it, to cover them up 
carefully, that they may be concealed from all 
eyes : but the keen vulture is often more than a 
match for her. 

Unobserved by her, a number of these birds 
will sit silent in the branches of the neighbouring 
forest; eager, and expectant of their plunder, 
they wait patiently till she has covered the eggs- 
and retired to the river ; then, as if encouraging 
each other with loud cries, they poimce down 
upon the nest, dig up the sand in an instant, and 
devour the whole brood of eggs without remorse. 

H. 
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GRANNY'S OHAIR. 

ASLEEP in Granny's chair; 
. And so it is quite fair 
To touch her hand 
With this soft grassy wand. 

I would not hurt one bit 
My darling sister Kit : 

God loves to see 
His little ones agree. 

When she was ill all day, 
I could not sing or play ; 

It made me cry 
To hear her mournful sigh. 



But now we laugh and run, 
And have such merry fun ; 

8o I must try — 
She'll think it is a fly. Beho. 



WISHES. 

IT was remarked to Socrates, ' It is a great 
thing to get what one desires.' ' It is a 
still greater thing/ he replied, ' to have no 
desires.' 

This is the same beautiful idea which is 
expressed in a Christian hymn, — 

' I wish to baye no wishes left, 
But to leave all to Thee.' 
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A NOBLE DEED. 

IT was on the Slet of March, 1876, that 
John Chiddy, a quarryman employed on 
the Great Western Railway between Bath and 
Bristol, saw that a large stone had fallen upon 
the metals along which the express, then in 
sight, was rushing, at the rate of fifty miles an 
hour. Without a thought of the risk he ran, 
Chiddy nished to the spot and lifted the stone 
off the line, and a terrible disaster to the train 
and its himdreds of passengers was thus averted ; 
but the brave fellow sacrificed his own life, for 
the engine-buffer caught him, and he was killed 
in an instant. 

He left a widow and seven children to mourn 
him; but some gentlemen in Bristol interested 
themselves in them, for the Railway Company, 
when api>lied to, denied their liability. The 
passengers, whose lives wci-o saved by Chiddy's 
heroic conduct, subscril)ed only a few pounds. 
A public apjwal was thon made, resulting in 
the raising of between 400/. and 500/. 

With part of this a neat six-roomed cottage 
was built near tlie scene of the accident, which, 
together with half an acre of garden land, was 
publicly presented to the widow. 

The story of such a noble deed is short 
enough — two or three sentences contain it all ; 
but the memory of such men as this should be 
preserved. Probably more than one half of the 
passengers in that express train never realised 
that John Chiddy gave his life for them ; that 
but for him the train would have been wrecked, 
and they themselves, perhaps, killed on the spot 

BIBLE NAME WANTED. 
No. 4. 

AGAIN a name ! A loved, spoiled child. 
So envied, as is woat to be ; 
TJ)o home that loved him but too well 
N J more returning him shall see. 

Time passes : see him wise and great, 
Employed to save the Chosen 8eed 

From famine, — countless thousands more, 
God*s almoner, employed to feed. 

A.urnin time passes : death is nigh. 
His kinsmen gather round his bed ; 

H»» blesses and forgives them all — 
They sought his life, but mourn him dead. 



SELF-SACRIFICE. 

{Continued from pa^e 263.) 
CHAPTER Vm. ON THE MOOB. 

^Y, Reggie, it*s a splendid day; 
get up I get up I' shouted Hugh 
from the window - seat, upon 
which he had clambered directly 
he woke on the morning of his 
brother's birthday to look at 
the weather. * I wish we need 
not wait for breakfast It takes 
such a time.' 

* Yes,' answered Reggie, tum- 
bling out of bed, ahd beginning to dress with 
great energy ; * but we should get rather hungry 
without it, I fancy.' 

*0h! we could get something to eat as we 
went along ; wouldn't that be fun ?* came from 
under the bed, whither Hugh had disappeared in 
search of a truant shoe. 

* A sort of picnic — jolly I' said Reggie. ' I 
think I'll ask nurse to let us have some of that 
cake in the nursery cupboard. She said when 
cook sent it up that it was too good for every 
day ; but I'm sure this isn't an ** every-day." ' 

'. I should think not, indeed ! ' replied Hugh, as 
he emerged with a very red face from under the 
bed. *But the tea? we could not carry that very 
well.' 

* We must go without,' said Reggie ; * or we 
could carry it in a medicine-bottle— one for each 
of us.' 

* It would be nasty and cold,' objected Hugh ; 
but was interrupted by the entrance of nurse, 
who came to call her boys. 

She was greeted by both with urgent en- 
treaties for the cake, and her consent to the 
picnic breakfast by the way. To their great 
disgust she positively refused, as she said, to 

* hear of such a thing.' They must eat a 

* sensible ' breakfast before they started, or she 
could not let them go at all. 

The boys were very disappointed, and not a 
little cross, at so positive a rejection of their 
' capital plan,' as they vainly asserted it to be ; 
and as nurse left the room Reggie ejaculated, 
'Stupid old thing I* and then lapsed into a 
solemn silence ; while Hugh made the sort of 
attempt at singing, wliich Reggie so disrespect- 
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fully called 'buzzing/ Luckily for his brothei, 
Hugh's musical perfonuauce was of short dura- 
tion, and he presently announced, in a tone of 
the deepest conviction, — 

'Cold tea is the horridest thing!* Then seeing 
that Reggie had paused in his dressing, and 
was evidently waiting for a further remark, he 
continued, ' 80 perhaps, after all, it's best to 
eat a good breakfast before we start, as nurse 
says.' 

* We ooold have done tliat^ off the cake/ 
growled Reggie ; * and got off earlier, too I* 

'Well,* suggested his brother, 'I vote we 
don't think any more about the cake, for if she 
won't, she won't, you know ; and I don't cai-e 
to feel stupid when we are going to have such a 
very jolly day/ 

*Do you know,* said Reggie, impressively, 
Hugh's last remark having diverted his thoughts 
from the cake grievance ; ' I think this is a 
very important day ; quite the most unportant 
day in our lives/ 

'Not ^ite the most important,' protested 
Hugh, gently, casting a backward glance at 
the events of their short lives ; ' there was that 
day when I bought Jack/ 

' Oh I but then you only wrotd" a letter, and 
now we're going to do busmess — real business ! 
such a long way off» all by ourselves I' 

' Well, that was real business, too ; but this 
is a very great day certainly,* replied Hugh, not 
quite willing to give it precedence bfthe memor- 
able afternoon when he had purchased the pony, 
and yet fully alive to the dignity of being trusted 
to go so far alone, and anxious atf the same time 
not to do anything so nnpleasant as disagree 
with Reggie on his birthday. ' But we've been 
slow enough in dressing ; let's make haste. Oh ! 
and I quite forgot I never wished you many 
happy returns of the day. I hope you'll have a 
thousand/ 

In five minutes more both boys were dressed ; 
and quietly and reverently they knelt side by 
fiide to say the prayers which their mother had 
taught them, and which, simple as they were, 
neither boys would have changed or altered on 
any account, because they were * Mother's 
prayers,' and 'no one else, except, perhaps, 
father,' as Hugh had once remarked, 'could 
ponihly know the sort of things we should want 
to Bay/ 



Pimctually at eight o'clock the breakfast-bell 
rang, and at the nursery door Reggie and Hugh 
were met by the other children, who, in almost 
as great a state of excitement as were the heroes 
of the day, seemed to vie with each other which 
could be loudest and heartiest in their good 
wishes, and most vehement in their embraces. 
No presents could be given, for they were to be 
brought from London that afternoon by Six 
James, who had been somewhat embarrassed by 
the rather impossible commissions confided to 
him by letter from the nursery party. Only nurse 
presented Reggie solemnly A\ith a silver flask, 
which, she said, had belonged to her soldier son, 
and which she valued more than its weight in 
gold. 

The importance of the gift, and the gravity 
with which she spoke, at first rather awed the 
children, but the effect soon wore off, and the 
meal was a most excited one. Even nuive 
herself was so far can*ied away by the general 
merriment, that she announced that the riders 
would be sure to want some lunch, as the moor 
air was so keen, and tliereforc Jane must pack 
up two large pieces of cake, and Master Reggie 
must be sure to take care of the flask. 

'What are you going to put in the flask?' 
inquired Reggie, with interest. ' Tea ? ' 

' Oh, no, nurse! not tea,' pleaded Hugh, with 
a wofld cl entreaty in his voice. 

' No, my dears,' replied nurse ; ' I shall give 
you sotne raisin wine, for I dare say you'll get 
nothing but cider at that out-of-the-way place ; 
and you remember, both of you, I don't allow 
you to drink cider.' 

Both boys readily promised not to par- 
take of what, to nurse's taste, was nothing 
less than a poisonous drink; and then Fred 
and W^illie begged the brothers to bring back 
some ferns with them. Arthur, in his quiet 
voice, said he would so like to have a bird, if 
they thought it would not mind very much 
being shut up in a cage. Dolly asked for a 
little bit of granite for the rockery, and May 
suggested that ' almond-rock ' was very good, 
and she ' would like a little bit,' steadily refusing 
to believe that there were no shops on the moor, 
and persisting till the meal was over that 
'Reggie mutt bring May a little bit' 
{To he contUwedL) 
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" I think this is a very important day/ said Heggie. 
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THE EAGLE ROBBER. 

I great American Eagle is a 
:y bird ; he is fond of fisb, 
t prefers robbing his fellows 
their spoil to fishing for his 
sy himself; and naturalists 
,ve pictured him as sitting 
some great tree on a high 
anch, where he can see shore 
d ocean for miles, and watch 
) gulls and cormorants at 
their busy work of catching fish. 

Suddenly an osprey or fish -eagle comes in 
sight, and hovers still and motionless over some 
victim far below. Down drops the osprey like 
a flash of light, and emerging a second later 
from the broken waves bears aloft his prey with 
screams of triumph. 

In an instant the eagle has taken wing and 
gives chase. Each strives to rise above the 
other, and the former, having no weight to 
cmnber him, reaches his smaller brother, who, 
at the moment of combat, drops his prey and 
turns upon his pursuer ; but the eagle, poising 
himself on his pinions a single moment, as if to 
take aim, descends with the speed of light, 
strikes the fish before it can reach the sea, and 
bears it away to the mountain in silence. 



THE STORY OP NAOMI. 

IN the days when judges ruled over Israel 
there was a fanodne in the land, and a 
man named Elimelech, who lived at iBethlehem- 
Judah, together with his wife Nnomi, and his 
two sons, Mahlon and Chilion, left their home 
on accoimt of it, and wemt to live in the country 
of the Moabites. 

While they were there Elimelecli died, leaving 
Naomi and her two sous, who mnrried two wo- 
men of the country, named Orpah and Ruth. 
In about ten years both the ^ms died also ; and 
then Naomi, hearing that the famine which had 
driven them from their home had passed away, 
resolved to return thither with her daughters- 
in-law. But they had not gone far before 
Naomi, remembering that she was now poor as 
w^ell as a widow, thought it would be better for 
her daughters-in-law to stay among their own 



people than to go with her to what was to them 
a strange land. So she kissed them and bade 
them return to their mothers' house, praying 
God to bless them for their kindness to her and 
her sons. Her daughters wept, and refused to 
leave her ; but she urged them to do so, and at 
last Orpah yielded, and bidding Naomi a loving 
fareweD went back to her own home in Moab. 
Ruth, however, still dung to her mother-in-law ; 
and when Naomi would have had her fol- 
low her sister-in-law, who was gone to her 
own people and the gods of her country (for the 
Moabites were heathens, and worshipped the 
idol Baal), she answered her, — 

* Intreat me not to leave thee, or to return 
from following after thee ; for whither thou goest 
I will go, and where thou lodgest I will lodge ; 
thy people shall be my people, and thy God my 
God. Where thou diest will I die, and therfr 
will I be buried . . . nought but death shall part 
thee and me.' 

So when Naomi saw how steadfastly Ruth 
loved her she ceased urging her, and they 
went on together to Bethlehem-Judah. \Mien 
they arrived there, all the people of the place 
were surprised to see her, asking, * Is not thifr 
Naomi ? * But Naomi, full of sorrow for her 
dead husband and sons, and the poverty that 
had now fallen upon her, answered them, — 

* Calljne not Naomi * (which means Pleasant) 
but Mara (that is. Bitterness), for the Almighty 
hath dealt very bitterly with me.' 

It was the time of barley -harvest when Naomi 
and Ruth returhed to Bethlehem, and they were^ 
so very poor that Ruth w^ut into the fields to 
glean after the reapers : and there she first met 
Boaz, her kinsman, who afterwards became her 
husband ; and their son, Obed, was the grand- 
father of David, the great king of Israel. 



- THE FARTHING RUSHLIGHT. 

VERY poor man once said, — 

'I have no more influence than a 
farthing rushhght.' 

'Very well,' was the answer; *a 
farthing rushlight can do a great deal : it can 
set a stack on fire, bum down a house, and. 
even more, enable a poor man Hke you to see U> 
read a chapter in God's Bible.' 
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^FISHERMAN'S REST/ 

( Continued from page 267.) 

CHAPTER II. 

ALL night long the dwellers in the cottage by 
. the sea listened as they lay in their beds to 
the howling of the wind and roaring of the waves, 
as they broke on tlie beach below ; and next day, 
when the clouds and mist lifted across the bay, 
many watchers looked long and anxiously out to 
sea for the fishing-boats that should be making 
for home in good weather, and in bad weather 
some of them might need help to escape from the 
rocks and sudden squalls in the land-locked 
bay. 

' They must have nm a brave long way out 
to sea, to be out of sight this mom/ said one 
old salt to another, amid the group that 
gathered on the little jetty during the fore- 
noon. 

* Aye, aye, John,' replied the one addressed ; 
'they were all good boats out last night, but 
it will take them all their time to keep snug 
such weather as this, I'm thinking.' And he 
looked up at the sky that was still lowering, 
with darker bands of cloud coming up to the 
westward. 

'Just such a night as tlus, lads, that they were 
caught in outside Scilly, two years ago, when 
the Nancy and tlie Plover were both lost with 
all hands. God grant that we may have no 
more news like we had then for Mousehole !' 

' It waa a bad time that,' added another of the 
group, * for the fishing was bad and the weather 
heavy, and nothing but death and losses seemed 
to come to the village.' 

So the conversation was carried on, while ever 
and anon, as the day wore on, the women would 
muffle their heads with a shawl and come down 
to join husband or son, and ask tidings of the 
fleet. 

But night closed in. and though the wind had 
dropped very much there was a heavy, rolling 
sea, not promising for any small craft that 
might venture near the shore. 

The small boats and nets had been secured 
before the gale grew high, and thus all w*as safe 
and snug round the little sheltered cliff village, 
and had the fisher-husbands and fathers of those 
cottage homes been ashore instead of afloat, 
all would have been well, and all would have 



slept sound enough. As it was there were many 
anxious hearts that night, and none among them 
more sad or downcast than Myra's. 

She had early in tlie day set the house in 
order, and now and again sent one of the lads 
down to hear if any tidings or boat had come in; 
for though it was no uncommon thing for her 
father to stay at sea for days, yet she felt on this 
occasion an unusual anxiety, for which she could 
not account, and which made her dread to look 
into the future. 

Her needles, it is true, went click, click, but 
her eyes often saw nothing for the tears that filled 
them. 

* Don't you take on so,' said young Dan, 
when he caifie in to melt some pitdi he was 
wanting to use over a job in the back-yard. 
' You have not so much to fret for as Nellie 
Janson or Granny Rickards, or the like of them, 
for our craft can weather a gale,, and it's more 
than they can expect of some of their boats.' 

The evening set in fine, and by bed-time the 
sea had gone down a little; then a message came 
from one of the coastguard look-out that some 
of the fishing-boats had been made out just at 
nightfall against the setting sun, running down 
to the westward, and they apjxarcd to have a 
pretty bad time of it. 

'Some of the men are going to keep watch for 
the fleet, Myra,' said James, the younger of the 
two brothers, as he came in hist thing. ' Harry 
Paijslow and old Robson think it very likely 
some of them will run in during the nigh^ if they 
have the chance, for there is more dirty weather 
coming, and they will know that in the boats 
outside the bay better than we do who are here, 
as you may say, inland.' 

In the small hovel on the cliff called the Watch 
Tower sat the fishermen who had undertaken to 
look out during the 'first part of the night It 
was GpXy a small shanty, half sentry-box, half 
bam. 

There, in the pilchard season, a trusty watcher 
was always placed; one who could mark with 
keen sight the low line of sparkling silver on the 
distant waves, which always betokened the ap- 
proach of a shoal of fish. 

'Heva! heva!' the look-out on the cliffy 
would shout. * Heva I heva I ' How the cry 
would be passed along the village street below I 
All excitement and eager bustle among the boat- 
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On the Look-out. 



mea to be first in the loats at the welcome cry 
that announoed the prospect of a haul of fish. 
The watchers, however, on this bleak hill- 



side saw no cluster of fish nor sign of sail^ and 
the morning dawned clear and bright, and not 
a boat of the fleet appeared to give tidings of 
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"how it had fared with those at sea, or reassure 
^he anxious hearts at home as to their safety. 

The sunshine made the sea like burnished 
Tmetal, and the pleasant breeze had in it no 
Testige of its violence and rage, as three boys 
took up their station on the chflF to watch for the 
firet brown sails that should appear : for, with a 
quiet sea and a fair wind, all Mousehole decided 
that some of them must come in to-day. 

Young Dan eagerly scanned the horizon with 
his father's telescope, while Harry Bolitho pointed 
out to James the tiny specks of white in the far 
distance. They were the sails of the *hobbKng' 
boats, gone away that morning to find the fishing 
fleet and render assistance if any were needed. 

The three lads watched, but the treacherous 
sea, once again all smiles, gave no clue to help 
them in their search ; its dark green depths held 
fast its secrets, and the rippling breeze told 
nothing of the story -of past nights and days. 
{To be continued.) 



THE ANT-LION. 

I DO not know whether Solomon's words, 
* Go to the ant, thou sluggard ; consider 
her ways, and be wise,' quite justified me for 
spending hours in watching the small black ants 
at work in our veranda at Cannanore. Bustling 
hither and thither, carrying rice or sugar, or 
anything they might find, to their nest, the ants 
vrere incessantly at work. Sometimes we used 
to surprise them by putting a morsel of cheese 
in the mouth of their galleries. It was too great 
« prize to be lost but yet it was evidently an 
inconvenient gift, for it would occasion a great 
<X)mmotion. 

A fresh fatigue party was histantly summoned, 
however, and the cheese divided into such por- 
tions as could be more easily stowed away. 

Going to look at my ants one day, what 
should I see upon the ground but some curious 
circular holes, like those formed by the regular 
dropping of a drop of rain. I looked up : there 
was no hole in the thatched roof of the veranda : 
besides, there had been no rain : it was not the 
time of the monsoon. I looked down on the 
ground again, there, sure enough, were many 
circular funnel-shaped holes. My heart beat; 
could it be true ? Were those the pitfalls of the 
ant-lion, the very insect that I had thought of 



in my childish days as the one thing I would 
have willingly travelled to the South of France 
to see ? 

Inscct-lovera may perhaps understand my de- 
light. Yes I they were the pitfalls of the ant- 
lions, those elegant insects much resembling a 
dragon fly, the larva of which preys upon other 
insects, and especially the poor ants, whence it 
derives its name of ant-lion. 

I sat in the veranda a very long time 
that day. One little cave was placed in the 
high road to the ants' nest, and I think I was 
as excited as the hidden trapper himself, whose 
formidable jaws I could see protruding from the 
sand at the bottom of his pit, when a little ant 
came to the edge and began to slip on the 
finely prci>ared sand. A shower of sand, thrown 
up purposely by the ant-lion itself, helped to 
blind the tottering, giddy insect, who vainly 
tried to regain its footing. After many a 
struggle it 8lippe4 to the bottom, where the ant- 
lion made ' small bones ' of it in no time, then 
disappeared to wait for another victim. 

Some >vriters deny that the ant-lion deli- 
berately aims at his prey with the showers of 
sand. If he does not, he makes a very lucky 
chance -aim ; for I do not remember to have ever 
seen him miss a victim. 

SELF-SACRIFICE. 
{Coniinned from page 271.) 

HIE pony was to be ready at 

nine o'dock, and when the hour 

I struck both boys were standing 

in the hall receiving last re^ 

minders relating to the granite, 

the bird, &c., May's bell-like 

voice sounding high above all 

I others, as she ui^ed them to 

miber the almond -rock,' and 

ng in no way daunted by nurse's 

-ations of how shocked she wa£, 

and of her disUke to greedy little girls. 

Five minutes passed quickly in giving and 
hearing last words ; but at the end of that time 
anxious glances were cast at the clock, and 
as no pony appeared, great was the wonder 
and anxiety at Lane's unpunctuality. The 
quarter had just chimed, when John announced 
that Lane had sent up from the stables to say 
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that when Jack had been brought in from the 
paddock one of his shoes was missing, and 
though he bad sent for Neal, the blacksmith, at 
once, he had not yet come, and the young 
gentlemen must please to wait. It was a great 
disappointment, and tears stood in Hugh's eyes 
even while he endeavoured to soothe Reggie's 
more evident impatience, by saying, — 

* Well, it's a good thing it didn't come off on 
the road. We should have been obliged to 
come borne again, and walk all the way. 
Wouldn't that have been horrid, Reggie ?* 

' I think this is homd,' grumbled Reggie. 'I 
do think Lane might have looked at the shoes 
yesterday.* 

Apparently Hugh was of the same opinion, 
for, making no reply, he ran out into the portico, 
and presently, for the second time that day, the 
doleful strains of the tune * the old cow died of 
were heard, while nurse strove to convince 
Reggie that the delay was of no real consequence, 
that the pony would soon be shod ; ^vinding up, 
as she saw how little impression she was making, 
with the rather provoking remark that such 
things were very good for little boys. 

Reggie resented the epithet * little,' and posi- 
tively denying that disappointment ever had, or 
could have, a good effect upon any one, drifted 
into many grievous imaginations of Neal never 
coming all day, of Jack going dead lame, and 
of never getting to Densleigh until Mr. Treden- 
ham's son bad gone back to London; which 
doleful thoughts were, however, brought to a 
speedy end, as the * cow melody ' concluded even 
more abruptly than usual, and Hugh sprang 
into the hall to annoimce that Neal w^as going 
across to the stables. 

Reggie's face, and the other little faces, whose 
expression had grown quite pathetic, brightened 
at once ; and nurse, though, as she grimly 
observed, he didn't deserve it, after being so 
cross, and * going to market ' for troubles, told 
Reggie that he might run down to the stables, 
and find out how soon the pony would be ready. 

He soon returned, the run having helped to 
restore his good humour, with the satisfactory 
news that Jack would be at the door in 'no 
time.' 

Nurse's previous experiences of that unde- 
fined period led her to decide that the usual, 
morning walk should not be put off any longer. 



but that the children should dress quickly,, 
and walk along the high road, though she 
secretly feared that the pleasure of overtaking 
and passing the walking party might scarcely 
make up to the boys for losing the honour of 
a triumphant start before the eyes of the younger 
ones. But to her relief no objections were made, 
Hugh confiding to Reggie as soon as they were 
alone, that it was much better to be able to 
mount properly like father, without nurse to 
make a fuss, a remark with which Reggie fully 
agreed ; and they amused themselves, until the 
walking party appeared, with a sliding match 
up and down the oak passage which led to the 
hall. Then, finding that there were still no signs 
of the pony on the stable-road, Hugh offered to 
; give May a ride on his back to the first gate, 
and Reggie harnessed himself to the perambu- 
lator to give Arthur a drive. 

Nurse at first objected to the latter arrange- 
ment, as she questioned whether the vehicle was 
built strongly enough to carry any one heavier 
than May ; but after it had been subjected to a 
remarkable process of shaking and jerking, that, 
as Reggie said, she might 'just see what it 
would bear,' she withdrew her objections, and 
let the blind child be lifted info it, on condition 
that she was allowed to keep her hand on the 
rail every inch of the way for fear of accidents. 

Reggie protested that there was not the least 
danger, but she only gravely shook her head, 
saying, — 

•' Ah, you're yoimg, IMaster Reggie ; but you 
may take an old woman's word for it, that one 
never knows what may happen.' 

Freddie and Willie proposed being outriders ; 
but Bertie elected to walk behind with Anne, 
with whom he thought he should be out of 
harm's way. And so the party started, with 
many entreaties from nurse that Reggie would 
be careful. 

She bravely held to her resolution of keep- 
ing with the perambulator, but Reggie raced off 
at such a pace that she had great difficulty in 
doing so, and arrived at the gate in so breathless 
a condition, that she was quite unable to scold 
the boy as she would fain have done; what 
she did endeavour to say being uttered in such 
gasps, as even to make Bertie laugh, when he 
and Anne arrived at a more sober pace. 
(To be continued*) 
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BELP-BACRIFICE. 

{Continued from page 279.) 

LEAVING poor nurse to regain her oom- 
pofiure, the boys hurried back towards the 
house, and were rejoiced to meet Lane half-way 
down the drive, bringing the pony after them — *to 
save time/ as he said. It was decided that Hugh 
should have the first mount, and they started 
in the highest spirits. Lane walked down the 
rest of the drive with them, and suggested as 
he took leave of them at the second gate that 
the pony was quite strong ei&ough to carry both 
of them at once, so they need not overtire them- 
selves with walking. ' For it's a good step,' the 
old man remarked, ' and yon be coming back 
early, I hope,* 

' Yes; we have promised to be back by half- 
past four,' answered Hugh. ' Good-bye.' 

' I say,* said Reggie, imploringly, as soon as 
they were on the road, * don*t let us ride both 
together. I never heard of such a thing. Suppose 
we were to meet anybody I ' 

'Well,' returned Hugh, secretly thinking Lane's 
suggestion a good one; ' it wouldn't matter if we 
did. He said Jack was strong enough to carry 
both of us.' 

'But,' said Reggie, getting quite excited, 'think 
what we should look like ! ' 

Hugh had little sympathy with Reggie's re- 
gard for appearances. 

' We should look just what we are, I suppose,' 
he .answered, a little doggedly. 

• Peoi>le would wonder so,' persisted Reggie. 
' I should be quite ashamed.' 

' Oh ! that's nonsense,' said Hugh, in a slightly 
superior manner. *You know father always 
says we need never be ashamed of doing any- 
thing that isn't wrong.' 

Here at a turn in the road they overtook the 
walkers, but did not linger with them; for old 
nurse had recovered her breath, but not her 
temper, and addressed Reggie in terms which 
made him very undesirous of remaining in her 
company, especially as he was beginning to feel 
a little ashamed, and doubtful of there having 
been any real fun in so vexing her. For a little 
while he was quite subdued, but his spirits 
revived when it became his turn to ride, and 
when the bright idea struck him that by only 
going A mile out of their way they could buy 



May's 'almond-rock' in Teignmouth, and by 
doing so would be able to avoid disappointing | 
the little woman. 

Hugh agreed heartily, only advising that they 
should invest therein on their own account also; 
advice upon which Reggie was quite willing to 
act. 

The shop they patronised for *Tock* was 
in a side-street, but the sweets were quickly 
bought As theypassedSims's shop they stopped 
to inquire after Mrs. Sims's rheumatics, with 
which piece of civility they knew nurse would 
be pleased ; and then of course they oould not 
resist telling Sims, who happened to be at home, 
and came out himself to answer their inquiries, 
all about the day's expedition, and were highly 
gratified by the interest with which be listened. 

Hugh as usual had the most to say, but 
Reggie having heard a dock strike twelve was 
anxious to be off, and rather hurried his fare- 
wells. 

As soon as they were out of the town he re- 
marked, ' It is dreadfully late, and I think after 
all w« should get on faster if you were to get up 
behind, only do jump down quickly when yoa 
hear anything coming.' 

' All right,' replied Hugh, nothing loth; and 
with some di£5culty he succeeded in clambering 
up behind. Jack did not seem at all to object 
to the double burden, but rather to enjoy moving 
at a faster pace. Suddenly as they were trotting 
merrily on, Reggie reined him in, and said, 
anxiously, 'There's something coming! jump 
down, Hugh!' 

'I don't hear anything,' remarked Hugh, 
without moving. 

'But I do. Do, do get down, Hugh!' implored 
Reggie. 

' I don't nund their seeing me, whoeTer 
they are,' said Hugh, slowly, unclasping his 
hands from round his brother's waist, and be- 
ginning to dismount for Reggie's sake, as be 
became aware of approaching wheels. As soon 
as the carriage had passed, Hugh got on the 
pony, and Reggie, voting walking to be veiy 
slow work, scrambled up behind. They were 
getting on quickly enough now, for Hu^ liked 
as he said to go a good pace ; but once he made 
Reggie very angry, for though he pleaded guilty 
afterwards to having heard wheels, he never drew 
up, but trotted briskly past a carriage full of 
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i ladies, Reggie's anxionR eyes detecting the 
amusement caused by their appearance. 

Hugh only laughed, thereby mcreasing his 

brother's anger, which was only appeased by 

hiB promising on his 'word of honour* to 

stop in future, for Reggie to get down every 

time he heard anything coming. In about five 

minutes Hugh suddenly stopped the pony, and 

Reggie was off in an instant; but the alarm 

was a needless one ; no carriage appeared on the 

I road, nor could they hear any sounds of one, 

I and Hugh at last decided that he must have mis- 

, taken the down-train coming into Tcignmouth 

Station for an approaching vehicle; so Reggie 

had to mount again, far more slowly than (as 

J Hugh expressed it) ' he had tumbled off/ They 

I bad not gone very fa^r before Hugh drew up 

again, and this time there was no doubt that 

something was coming. Reggie sprang to the 

ground with his usual alacrity. 

'Whatever can it be?' said Hugh. ' What a 
noise it makes!' 

' It's Lord Willesden's drag,' answered Reggie, 
with evident satisfaction, after listening a moment ; 
' I know the sound quite well. Gome dose to 
the hedge, Hugh. It will be lovely to see the 
four horses go by.' 

Hugh, not a whit less charmed at tlic pros- 
pect, did as his brother requested, just as there 
came round the comer, not Lord Willesdeu's 
drag, but Betty Babbage's donkey-dray, in the 
middle of which sat Betty on a low chair, sur- 
rounded by various old tin and iron articles, 
which shook and rattled, as did apparently every 
joint and screw in the conveyance, till it was no 
wonder that the noise should have awakened 
in Reggie's mind expectations of nothing less 
than a team and chain-haniess. Jack pranced 
about in a surprising way, as the donkey shuffled 
quickly past; but then the sight of a donkey 
always affected him more or less. Quite un- 
conscious of the excitement and disappoint- 
ment of which she had been the cause, Betty 
turned on her chair, and nodded and smiled 
in the blandest manner, as she recognised the 
young gentlemen from Scraseden; the said 
young gentlemen, however, being far too sur- 
prised to return her salutations, only gazed at 
each other blankly, until Hugh burst out 
laughing. 
* Fancy taking that wretched old donkey for 



a four-in-hand, and that old tinker's shandridan 
for a drag I ' and even Reggie, provoked as he 
felt at the mistake, was obliged to join in the 
laugh. (To be eorUinued,) 



LITTLE GOLDEN-HAIR'S HOLIDAY. 

LITTLE Golden-hair sits in the sun 
Joyfully singing, * My work is done! 
Grammar and music are put away, 
Difficult verb and geography.' 
And now she flies to the woodlands fair, 
For bird and blossom await her there. 

Little Golden-hair singeth a song 
(Flitting the ferns and flowers among) ; 
Her song is so pure, and sweet, and true. 
Floating up to the heavens so blue, 
Surely the angels would smile to hear 
The tiiankful tones of her carol dear ! 

Little Golden-hair, filling her hands 
With the woodruffe sweet and arum wands. 
Gathers fair blooms at every turn, 
Delicate fronds of the dainty fern ; 
And oh, the wealth of the rustling woods ! 
And oh, the joy of its solitudes ! 

Little Golden-hair sighs with bliss, 

' What a happy, wondrous world is this ! 

Bird on the wing in the deep-blue sky. 

Are you, are you, happy as I ? 

I wish I could sing from mom to even, 

W^arbling still at the gate of heaven !' 

Little Golden -hair, folding her hands, 
Thanks the Lord as she reverent stinds. 
The arrow swift of her praise and love 
Wings its woy to the land above ; 
And surely the Lord is pleased to hear 
The thanldul tones of her carol clear ! 

Clara Thwaitbs. 



WORTH REMEMBERING. 

IN every quarrel, he who is least to blame is 
generally most ready to be reconciled. Do 
not forget this ; it is worth remembering. 



SPANISH PROVERB. 

Self-love is a mote in the eye of him that 
hath it 
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THE TWO FRIENDS. 

A GENTLEMAN named Dufr6 gives an 
anecdote of cat and starling friendship :^- 
* My father/ says he, ' when a boy, kept a tame 
starling, which, having had its wings clipped, 
was allowed to hop about the house at random. 
It had been brought up with a little kitten, and 
a great friendship existed between the two ; they 



heard the approach of the enemy, and, having 
first placed its playfellow in a safe place mshed 
out to expel the intruder.' 



ITALIAN PROVERB. 

John Do-littlk was the son of G<K)d-wife 
Spin-little. 
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played together, and fed out of the same saucer. 
One day, while the family were at dinner, with 
open doors, the cat suddenly pounced upon the 
starling, and every one thought that at last the 
cat's nature had got the better of its affection. 
The cat jumped with it on to a table, and, 
leaving it there, rushed out of the room. A 
moment after, the sound of a furious fight going 
on in the hall reached the ears of the astonished 
family, and it was then found that a strange cat 
had stolen into the house, with which the star- 
ling's friend was fighting. The house cat had 



ANECDOTE OF A HORSE. 

PROFESSOR KRUGER relates iriiat 
follows as strictly true : — ' A hkaui 9l 
mine, riding one dark night through a #ooj, 
had the misfortune to strike bis head lA 
violence against a tree, causing him to fidl 
stunned from his horse, which immediately made 
its way back to the house where its master had 
started half an hour before ; but the door wm 
fastened and every one in bed. 

' It made such a disturbance, however, at the 
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door, that the master of the house got up and 
found, to his no small astonishment, that it was 
his friend's horse. 



' Supposing some accident to have happened, 
he went out and followed the animal hack to 
where his friend lay stunned.' , W. G. K. 
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HELPING A CONVICT. 
An American Stoiy. 

MANY a convict, after getting out of 
priBon, would lead a respectable life if 
be conld only begin well. But people are afraid 
of him, and will not trust Hm or give him em«- 
ployment, and so he falls into roguery again to 
make a living. The late Henry J. Raymond, 
of the New York Times, once helped a (Uscour- 
aged convict by lending him ten dollars. 

One day, while busy in his room, a man 
called, saying, * Is this Mr. Raymond ? ' 
Being informed it was, he continued: 'Can I 
speak to you a few moments, sir ?* The mann- 
BcriptB were pushed aside. ' I have come from 
Sing Sing,* hesitated the man. 

' Not from the prison, I hope,* said the editor, 
by way uf putting the caller at ease with a 
joke. 

' Yes, sir,' said the visitor. * I got my dia- 
charge a few weeks ago.* 

' Well, my man, I hope you were innocent' 

* No, sir,* replied the convict, * I was guilty. 
You see, sir, I am an engineer and machinist by 
trade. I want to lead an honest life, and when 
I got a place to work all went very well, until 
some kind friend came along and told my 
muster that I was a prison-bird; and then I 
had to be out of that. Then I got another 
place and got well to work, and the same thing 
happened. Now I am looking for another job, 
and I am going to begin by telling what I am, 
and when I get anything to do I 8hau*t lose it 
in the same way.' 

' How much is it you want, my man ?* said 
Mr. Raymond. 

* Well, sir,* replied the man, ' I have not got 
the price of one dinner with me now, and I don't 
know where I am to sleep to-night. I think if 
I had ten dollars I could get along until I 
found somebody to take me for what I am 
worth, and give me sonie honest work to do. I 
don't want to go down-hill, sir.* 

The ten dolkrs closed the conversation on the 
instant. It might have been a year afterwards, 
Mr. Raymond was at a fair of the American 
Institute, and while looking at some machinery 
on exhibition a decent man in charge of it ap- 
proached him and said : * Is this Mr. Ray- 
luoud ?* 



* Yes,' he replied. * I don't remember you.' 

' Don't you remember the man from Sing 
Smg?' 

* No,* said Mr. Raymond, ' I don't remember 
any man from Sing Sing.' 

* Why,' said the man from Sing Sing, • don t . 
you recollect ?* and then he repeated his story. 

He had lived on Mr. Raymond's loan of ten 
dollars, until he found employment in his own 
line with a good man who knew his story and 
was well pleased with him, giving him good 
wages and steady work in a place of honourable 
trust and responsibiUty. 

Taking a bank-note from his pocket, the 
engineer repaid the borrowed money, saying he 
had carried it for some months without findmg 
an opportunity to leave his work and come to 
town for the purpose. 

' It's a good ten dollars, Mr. Raymond, for 
it's just the sum that has saved me from ruin.* 



THE HALF-EMPTY BOTTLE IN THE j 
COAT OF ARMS. ' 

From the German. 

A CERTAIN family in Flensborg carry on ' 
thdr armorial bearings a half- empty 
bottle, and the reason for its being, there is due 
to the extraordinary generosity displayed by 
one of their ancestors, who, during one of the 
numerous wars between Sweden and his own 
country, fought as a common soldier in a battle 
resulting in a Danish victory. 

After the battle he was posted as a sentinel, , 
and was only able with the greatest difficulty to 
procure a bottle of beer to quench his buruiog 
thirst • 1 

Just BS he was about to drink he heard dose I 
at hand the beseechmg cry of a Swede, who, 
having lost both his legs, begged hard for a 
drink of water. Overcome by compassion, the 
Dane bent over him and offered him tha bottle. 
At the same instant the malignant Swede, in 
order to gratify the national hatred of his 
country*s enemies, presented his pistol at the 
good-natured giver. 

The shot missed. 

The other calmly took back the bottle, drank 
one half, and gave it back to the defenceless and 
dying man, with the words, ' Now you will onlv 
get half.' W. G. li. ' 
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•FISHERMAN'S REST/ 

{CmUinued from page 278.) 

CHAPTER III. 

HE gale raged iieroe and high; 
nothing but foam and dark 
waters on either band. 

' Pull, Inds ! pull for your 
lives !' The hoarse shout came 
from a grizzled, weather-beaten 
man, who stood at the helm of a Mount's Bay 
boat as she pitched and tossed in the trough 
of the giant waves, as if she would tear the 
creaking mast out of its hold. 

They bad a storm-trysail on the boat, — ^truly 
only a rag in size ; yet she staggered as she met 
the heavy wall of water that surged against and 
over her bows, deluging the poor fellows, who 
strained at their oars to keep her from making 
lee way : but all in vain. 

Another gust of wmd — a blinding sweep of 
water over the boat. 

' I tell you what, men, she'U never hold against 
this mucb longer ; she must founder, even if we 
miss the rocks. I fear me the bonny Za$$ o' 
Gowrie will never ride at her moorings again ; 
and if she strikes, lads, then it's every man for 
himself, and God have mercy on us alL D'ye 
hear there?' 

As he spoke there was a crash; a wall of 
water aeemed to come bodily into the boat, and 
the mast, overstrained at last with the weight 
that caught the sail, snap])ed like a rotten twig. 
They had struck the rocks in truth. The next 
moment ihc Laa o* Gowrie fishing-boat waa 
nowhere to be seen. 



At midnight a group of fisher and coast- 
guardsmen stood on the shore. The moom had 
scarcely shown herself, and in the half-fitful 
light forma were uncertain and indistinct : a tree 
might be mistaken for a man at a few yards' 
distance. 

' I'm sure I saw one of the boats when I 
spoke,' said a coast-guardsman. 'She lifted 
against the sky, and I made out her saiL' 

' If it is one, and we could let them know we 
are on the look-out,* cried Samuel Hardy, one 
of the bravest cockswains that ever steered a life- 
boat, ' we might manage to save the poor lads, 
if they could only run in here.' 



' Aye, aye, Sam !' answered one who had for 
sixty years, as boy and man, guided his boat in 
and out of the small cove where they were 
standing, sheltered under a huge rock fh>m the 
wind. * Aye, aye I but if they are there whexe 
Edward says, they can't stop there long, they 
must go to leeward, and the Gull Rock will pick 
them up, as sure as it's a boat ; and there'll be 
nothing of boat or crew to-morrow fit for any- 
thing but to bum the one and bury the other. 
Sure it wa$ a boat, Edward ?' 

' Sure ? Only too sure !' replied the other. 

'Then the Lord have mercy on their poor 
souls !' solemnly added the aged man, while he 
reverently bared his silver locks to the gale. 

' What's to be done ?' said the coastguard who 
had first spoken. ' If one boat in the fleet is 
here there will be others about What is to be 
done?' 

' The lifeboat would not live,' said Hardy. 
'No use to try her with the wind in this quarter, 
we are a dead ke-shore ; the only thing would 
be to send to Saltown for the rodcet-linea, and 
have aU ready if a chance did come.' 

' Borne of us win go and get a message away, 
and the rest of ns will dimb round to Beacon 
HiU and keep a watch from there, for the moon 
win be np in half an hour.* Ajid with that 
tadt agreement they moved towards the di£^ 
and, OQoe away from the shdter of the rock, 
talking was no longer possible : they could not 
have heard each other's voices if they had shouted 
their loudest 

In less than half an hour, as the fisherman 
had said, the moon was rising pale and misty 
behind a deep bank of douds, and across the 
Cliff Downs a farmer's boy was riding at his 
best speed to fetch the rocket-lines and men. 
The certainty that, should there be lives saved, 
he would share in the rewards, made the farm 
lad put old Dobbin at his liest speed, and cover 
the miles before them at a rattling pace. 

When the boys went for the hundredth time ; 
to the jetty to gather what tidings they could, ( 
they learned tliat the Saltown coastguard 
had gone to Praddon Cove with the rocket 
apparatus, and that one, if not two, of the 
fishing-boau had gone ashore there, but whose, 
or whethr*r any of their cre^\s were saved, no one 
knew; it was all vague rumour and flying 
report 
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jTOor iuyra nearing n crepi upeuurs lo okt 
room. It would have been well had she burst 
into a flood of weeping, but she only eat herself 



aown ana looKea ai xne wau oppoeite 
with a stony stare. She feared the woAt 
{To be cqntinued.) 
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' FISHERMAN'S REST.* 

{Continued from page 287.) 

CHAPTER IV. 

FTER seeing Gull Rock on a 

fair moonlight night, or in the 

broad sunlight, which lit up 

its thousands of gloomy fissures 

i bare, rugged slopes, no one could 

agine the scene when the Atlantic 

ves, lashed into fury by the hur- 

me, tossed their foaming heads 

c^ainst the rocky battlements, and 

buried the Gull Rock from sight in a cloud of 

spray. 

Lofty as it looked from below, it was yet almost 
hidden by the rush of waters which a storm 
from the south -west brought up ; and the 
myriads of sea-birds, which made it their 
home, and from whom it obtained its name, 
were at such times obliged to desert it, and find 
what shelter they could on Long Island, which, 
although much less lofty, was less exposed, and 
never so covered with the waves, because it 
lay on the in-shore of Gull Rock, which served 
as a breakwater and protection. 

Praddon Gove lies at the back and a little to 
the right of Long Island, and at Praddon Gove 
aU day long there are groups of men, women, 
and children, walking along the rocky shore to 
collect the pieces of spars and wreckage that are 
coming in after the late gale. 

Plenty of drift-wood is there : now a board, 
now a piece of a cask or coop, now a portion of 
an oar or boat ; but nothing much by which to 
identify the lost and missing craft 

* Any fresh news this morning of the boats, 
Jane?' said one woman to another as they passed 
each other on the beach. 

* Nay, they do say that nearly all the boats 
are in, and that there are but two or three to 
come, and maybe they have run for Falmouth, 
or even Plymouth, for safety.* 

'Whose are the missing boats?' asked the 
first questioner. 

* John Pradnack's is one; and they do say that 
Daniel Cumow*s beautiful new craft, that was 
launched from Peter Tlll's yard only last season, 
is another. But, deary me ! deary me!* added 
the old woman, * it will be sore and sad times for 
them at Mousehole if the brave lads are gone I* 



'I mind me the day when poor William 
Mundy's boat capsized. We could not believe 
it till we saw their empty chairs, and knew we 
should never meet them more. It's a sad, sad 
ending to a fisherman's lot, Jane ; and but for 
the good God above, WTio takes care of us poor 
widows and is a Father to the orphans, would 
be sadder still.' 

Jane did not reply. She was gazing steadfastly 
out to a point in the sea, where the foam rose in 
spray against the Gull Rock. 

* What do you see yonder ?' asked her com- 
panion, as she looked in the same direction. 

* Is not that some plank or wreckage sticking 
up on those jagged peaks under the great ledge, 
Margaret?' and pointed the elder wooian to ike 
spot they saw. Clearly there was something 
unusual against the dark backgroimd of weed- 
covered rocks. 

The tide was running down, and nothing 
could be done to cross the reef that lay outside 
the Gull until the afternoon ; but meanwhile the 
news that the women had seen some wnreckage 
fast upon the rock spread like wildfire among 
the villagers, and by the time the afternoon tide 
allowed of a boat putting oflf several of the 
Mousehole men, who knew well the missing craft, 
were on the spot, and went out to the Gull with 
the Praddon boats, to wait on the racks till the 
tide fell low enough to examine the spot where 
the planks and timbers were jammed fast. 

It was a service of danger, and required cool 
heads and daring hands ; but the hardy Cornish 
race of fishera were a set of men used to danger, 
and daily lived with their lives in their hand. 

Night had fallen some hours when the men 
returned with all-too-convincing proofs that the 
ill-fated Lass o'Gowrie had been destroyed on 
the fatal rock ; and as no sign of human being 
could be found, it was, alas ! also too sure that 
those on board had perished. 

They were dark days that followed for Mouse- 
hole. Six families were left fatherless, six houses 
desolate, for the brave fishermen that never 
came home ; and the three missing boats were 
at last named as the tliree lost boats, the three 
victims claimed by the dark green waves, which 
sang a never-ending requiem over the sevente^ 
poor fellows who formed their crews. 

Such help as kind hearts and ample means 
was given, for there was pity and sympathy 
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among the rich for the monming families of the 
drowned ; but to one house, at least such com- 
fort was of little avail, for to Myra and the boys 
not only was the good old father's chair vacant 
never to be filled, but the Cornish maiden mourned 
sore for Philip, who was so ill-prepared to die. 

* Oh, lads I lads I * she would often cry to the boys, 
' if it had only been that he was fit to go ! ' And 
she would wring her hands in deepest sorrow. 

There were difficulties, too, before them, for 
the boys knew no trade but that of fishers; and 
now the boat and nets had all been swept away 
there were no means of keeping the home 
together. They might have retained their crab 
and lobster-pots, it is true, and eked out an 
existence by line-fishing in the summer-time ; 
but they both felt they were fit for better things 
than that, and so did those friends who had 
known and respected Daniel Gumow, and were 
ready to help his children for his sake. 

* We could shift for ourselves,* said the two 
boys. * It is you, Myra, that w^e don't know 
what to do with.' 

This was one day when Mrs. Jennings, the 
clerg3n[naii's wife, was at the cottage to have a 
little talk ^th Myra about their future plans; and 
the remark led up to what she had been hoping 
to find an opportunity of saying. 

'Why do you not take service, Myra? 
Though you have never been out you under- 
stand housework, and those who know you would 
willingly do what they can for you. There is 
nothing base or wrong in entering domestic ser- 
vice, and I myself would gladly have you at the 
Vicarage till you could get a better situation. 
That would enable you to get rid of the furni- 
ture and other things here with advantage, and 
put a few pounds in the boys' pockets for them 
to start with in life.' 

'We don't want any of the money,' cried 
James, eagerly ; * that's all for Myra ; and if 
she was settled all happily we know we could 
get along, for Captain Banks there said he would 
take us both on board the brig her next voyage ; 
and even if she was away, there are plenty of 
other ships.' 

It really seemed the best for them all, and 
after some days' consideration it was so decided. 

A few weeks afterwards a new family occupied 
the Curaows' csttage. Myra was at the Vicarage 
with the charge of the clergyman's children for 



the present ; the two boys were taken in by the 
neighbours till they could make a start; the 
furniture was gone, the last chair sold, and the 
money put into the bank for Myra. ' She might 
want it by-and-by,' said the brothers ; and they 
would not touch it. 

The last night they were at home the Vicar 
came to see them and give them a little good 
advice, and at parting told them they would find 
a sea-chest at the station with a couple of suits 
of clothes each, and other necessaries, as a small 
outfit, which was all paid for, and which a few 
kind friends had bidden him give to them with 
a ' God speed ' and good wishes. 

He did not tell them that when they should 
open the Hd of their chest they would find on 
the top of all two nice, new, strongly -boxmd 
Bibles, with a kindly letter from himself, con- 
taining a couple of sovereigns, between the leaves. 

It remained for them to find out what a friend 
he was to them after they had parted. 
(To he continued.) 

'AFTER WORK COMES REST/ 

SWEET luxury of rest, 
With heat opprest 
To linger here. 
When work completed lies. 
And through the sultry skies 
Soft shades appear ! 

The whispered hum of bees. 
The waving trees 

By winds caressed. 
Sweet heavy-laden air 
Of roses, lilies fair. 

With dew refreshed. 

Bright sunshine slowly dies. 
And through the skies 

The stars now shine. 
Oh, toil and heat ! what zest 
Ye add unto our rest I — 

True gift divine. 

So be it ours, when life. 
With its day's strife, 

Dies in the west; 
To look on work well done 
Ere the fast-«6tting sun 

Shall call to rest. RxBO. 
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No. 5. 

IN rags and bnnger onoe be lay, 
He asked but cmmbs, and these denied : 
Now, poor in spirit as in pnrse, 
Behold bim raised to Abraham's side. 

A SUNBEAMS STORY. 

LITTLE Snnbeam set forth 
on its travels. It was early 
morning ; the dew stili lay 
on the grass, and the sun 
in the full radiance of his 
joy had sent forth bis 
cliildren far and wide on 
missions of mercy. Little Sun- 
beam was among the first to set 
out 

At first she danced merrily 
over the flower-borders, kissing 
each new-bom bud in turn. But 
soon little Sunbeam bethought that she had a 
work to do — a life-work, a golden trust. 

' 'Tis true that I cannot do much good,' she 
said to herself ; ' but, at any rate, I can make 
people happy.* And with that she danced in 
at Uie open window where Mary and her mother 
Bat at work. 

' Oh, what a pretty sunbeam !' cried the child. 
' How much I wish Emily could see it too I ' 

* Emily is too poorly to come down to-day,' 
said her mother, sighing. 

Then the little Sunbeam akipped upstairs, 
and lay like a gem of gold on Emily's pillow. 

'Oh, what a dear sunbeam!' cried the sick 
child, as she tried to catch the beautiful thing. 

But the Sunbeam eluded her grasp, and 
danced over the coverlid singing little scraps of 
8ong to the child all about green fields and blue 
skies and golden flowers. Afterwards, when her 
mother came in, she said, — 

'I have not been dull to-day, mother. A 
little sunbeam has come to cheer me up.' 

And mother and Mary exchanged glances, 
and the latter smiled. Then they looked for 
the Sunbeam, but its errand of kindness was 
ovtr, and it was gone. 

Then it found itself in the crowded street. 
Throngs of foot-passengers were moving hither 



and thither, all intent on their own business and 
pleasure. 

* None of these people want me !' thought the 
Sunbeam ; and she felt a little— a very little bit 
— ^lonely. 

Just then her attention was attracted by a 
small crowd in the middle of the street A 
poor boy with pale face and golden hair was 
singmg for his daily bread. He ceased, and the 
little band of listeners began to move away. 
One among the bystanders thought that the 
child looked tired and hungry, and threw bim 
a penny. 

At that moment a policeman's voice was 
heard, telling the children to move on. In the 
bustle which ensued the poor child dropped bis 
penny, and could not find it again. 

' Now is my time,' thought little Sunbeam as 
she paused, flashing her light for a moment 
on the copper piece, so that the faded penny 
seemed turned to gold. 

It was enough. The little boy grasped the 
precious coin and ran off, determined not to lose 
it this time. 

And away danced little Snnbeam, light- 
hearted because intent on making people happy. 
Many were the tiny deeds of mercy she accom- 
plished during the day ; but we will only men- 
tion one — the last. 

The sun was fast sinking behind the distant 
hills when little Sunbeam met an old man bowed 
with age and infirmity. She was sorry for 
him, he looked so lonely and cold, and for full a 
minute did little Sunbeam rest on the palm of the 
old man. That bright sunbeam resting so con- 
fidingly in his hand brought back the days of his 
youth, and his eyes filled with tears as he said, — 

* She was like that onoe, so bright, so fair, so 
good ! And now she is in heaven waiting for 
me. Ood bless little Sunbeam for coming to 
remind me of her !' 

There was only one 'her' in tlie world to 
that old man who had journeyed through life 
alone — the little child that had been his; 
but the good God had seen fit to see her Home 
in the first flush of her maiden pride. This 
last act of kindness, strange as it may seem, 
did not gladden little Sunbeam's heart She did 
not look quite as bright as she had done all day, 
and paused to muse and think of the old man, 
when a light touch recalled her to the present 
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There stood before her a bright angel, whose 
pure and holy radiance was enhanced by the 
dull hue of her trailing garments. 

* I have come with a message from the King/ 
she said. * He bids me bear thee to thy home. 
The King is a rewarder of all good deeds, be 
tliey small or great. To-morrow shalt thou go 
forth in fuller brightness to comfort the sorrowful 
and forlorn. Say, little one, wilt thou come 
witli me?* 

* But, said little Sunbeam, sorrowfully, ' there 
is 80 much to be done here. Who will take my 
place?' 

Then the angel of night caught the little one 
up in her arms and bore her swiftly away, as 
she whispered, — 

* Thy Father's grandchildren — the moon- 
beams — will now take the place of thee and thy 
sisters.' E. M. Skspper. 

SELF-SACRIFICK ' 

{Continued from page 283.) 

TER some time, having recovered 

their gravity, the boys began to 

feel verj' hungrj^ and Reggie, 

looking at the watch which John 

had trusted to him for the day, 

vered that it was a quarter past one 

ik, and consequently quite the hour 

iting cake and drinking raisin wine, 

,w.,^ii they proceeded to do at once, 

making themselves as comfortable as they could 

on a sunny bank, while Jack dined on the 

scanty herbage which he found by the side of 

the road. 

Feeling all the better for the refreshment, the 
boys agreed that they must not linger, or 
Reggie would not have time enough at Dens- 
leigh to learn all he wished from young Mr. 
Tredenham. 

* Half-past four seems so very early to be 
back,' said Hugh; but Reggie reminded him that 
.•^t that time of the year it would be getting 
quite dusk by that hour. 

So on they went, turning at last off the main 
road into the less -frequented one, which would 
lead them out upon the moor. Here there were 
ferns in abundance, and Hugh, as they went 
along, filled the saddle-bags with them, until 
R^gie looked like a Jack-in-the-Green, and 



declared there would soon be no room in the 
bags for even Dolly's little bit of granite. 

Much as they were enjoying themselvee, both 
boys were longing to reach the moor, and when 
the lane opened upon it, and they felt the crisp 
heathery turf under their feet, and the refinshing 
air of the moor blowing on their foreheads; even 
Jack seemed to share his young masters' feelings, 
and became quite frisky, which delighted Hugh, 
who hoped he was ' getting spirited.' 

Several cart-tracks led in different directions ; 
so, remembering that Sam had told them to be 
sure to ask their way if they were in any doubt, 
they inquired at a cotuge which of them led to 
Densleigh, and were told to ride along the one 
which led towards Sadder Tor. The farm it- 
self, the woman said, they could not see, as it 
was hidden by rising ground; but if they kept in 
the cart-track, though it was rather a round- 
about road, they could not fail to arrive there. 

This was very cheering. Hugh took Regie's 
place on the pony while Reggie ran by the side, 
until he declared that he was so tired that he 
must get up behind, Hugh and he agreeing that 
it was a good thing that the road was so 
straight and open that there was no chance of 
meeting anything suddenly, certainly no car- 
riages. Presently they were charmed by catching 
sight of the Densleigh chinmeys for a moment; a 
long way off undoubtedly, and only to lose sight 
of them again directly; but still the glimpse was 
encouraging, for they were beginning to be very 
anxious to arrive at their journey. 

* We shall have to ride home very fast,' said 
Reggie, looking at his watch ; * it is nearly half- 
past two already.' 

' It can't be !' replied Hugh. * Why, we shall 
not have any time there at all!' 

' I'm afraid not,' said Reggie, in what old 
nurse would have called his Peter Grievous tone 
of voice. * And yet I don't think nurse could 
expect us to turn round to go back again with- 
out getting there at alL' 

Hugh thought such an idea preposterous, and 
was quite sure they could make the return 
journey in a much shorter time, which was not 
unlikely; but he also suggested, that as they 
knew exactly where Densleigh lay, they would 
get there nmch sooner if they went straight 
across the moor in that direction, instead of 
keeping to the cart-road, which oertainly did 
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eeem, as tbe woman Raid, rather roundabout. 
Reggie thought this very sound advice, and 
they proceeded to act upon it ; but after a time 
he recommended that only one should ride at 
a tune as the ground was so very imeven, and 
Hugh politely dismoimted at once, and trudged 
on patiently by the pony's side, until Reggie 
complained so bitterly of the cold that he 
changed places with him. 

' You'll soon get warm, Beggie,* he said, 
'scrambling along over this dreadful ground. It 
makes one's legs ache like anything. But I say, 
look behind ! ' he exclaimed in a startled voice. 

R^gie looked behind as he was bidden, but 
saw very little, for a dense fog was coming on, 
and shut out all view of the lower country, and 
even the outskirts of the moor. 

' I say, Fm glad it's beliind, and not in front,' 
said Reggie. 

*But however shall we get home?' asked 
Hugh, really alaimed. 

* Oh, I dare say it will be gone by that time ; 
anyhow Mr. Tredenham will know what to do.* 

Somewhat reassured, Hugh rode happily on ; 
but after a time he too complained of feeling 
very, very shivery. 

' I do believe it's that nasty fog,' he said ; 
* I never felt anything like it before. Oh I look, 
Reggie, it is quite dose to us now ! ' 

' Ride as fast as you can,' said Reggie ; ' don't 
wait for me to get up. I will hold by the 
stirrup. Perhaps we can keep in front of it;* 
and his voice trembled, though he endeavoured 
to speak bravely. 

They tried to urge Jack forward, but the wise 
little pony knew better than to trot on such 
dangerous ground. The fog had overtaken 
them now, and the two boys shivered as much 
from fear as from cold as it closed round them. 
Soon there was nothing to be seen but dense 
mist, which hid everything from sight; even 
Reggie, if he went to the pony's head, was 
scarcely visible to his brother. 

'TMs is di-eadfull' said poor Hugh at last, 
laying his head on the pony's neck. 'Oh, Reggie ! 
what shaU we do? I think we had better stand 
still.' 

* Oh, no, it is too cold. We must keep going 
on,' replied Reggie, trj-ing to speak cheerfully. 
'We're sure to get somewhere, if we do. I 
wouldn't ciy because of a little fog,' he said, as 



he laid his hand caressingly on his brother's 
arm. ' I dare say it will clear off soon. It is 
too bad to last long.' 

' I think it is a great, great fog,' replied Hugh; 
' not a little one : but I won't cry, if I can help 
it, only it is dreadful — isn't it, Reggie ? ' 

' Yes ; but God will take care of us,' said 
Reggie, reverently ; ' for it isn't our fault that 
we are caught in it' 

' I hope He will I ' exclaimed Hugh. 

'Of course He will,' returned Reggie; 'we ask 
Him to, you know, every moniing, so I am sure 
He won't forget to help us now.' 

' But suppose, Reggie, we got hurt? People 
do sometimes, don't they, when they're not doing 
anything wrong?' 

Reggie paused for a moment, and then slowly 
answered, ' But I suppose that is God's way of 
taking care of them, isn't it? Things often seem 
very bad when they are really very good. 
Father thinks that, I know.* 

This thought seemed to comfort Hugh, and 
they went on for some time in silexlce, Reggie 
and Jack too stumbling often, but never really 
falling. It was getting very dark now, and the 
fog was still as dense as ever. 

Atlast Hugh exclaimedjoyfulIy,*IbeHeviSwe've 
got into the cart-road I it's so very rough here.' 

' Of course,' answered Reggie; 'I never thought 
of that I wondered why it was so rough.' 

Here Jack came to a sudden stop, and then 
tried to turn to the left 

'Oh, Reggie I' cried Hugh, 'Jack mustn't 
turn round; I'm sure it's best to keep straight on.' 

' Of course it is. We shall never get to Dens- 
leigh if you let him turn routid.' 

' But I can't help it,' said Hugh, piteously : 
' he t« pulKng so.' 

Reggie laid his hand on the bridle, and spoke 
soothingly to the animal, which stood quiet di- 
rectly. 

* I'll just go in front,' said Reggie : ' he will 
always follow me.' 

'Oh, Reggie'.' implored Hugh, 'do let us 
keep toge . . .; ' but Reggie had disappeared in the 
fog. There was a cry, a sound of falling stones, 
and at the same moment the pony reared so 
violently as almost to unseat his rider, and 
dashed off at a headlong pace into the mist and 
darkness. 

{To he eontinuecL) 
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OUR DUMB TEACHERS. 

A TRUE FRIEND IN NEED. 

GENTLEMAN living in the 
north-west of London had a 
large and noble half-bred St. 
Bernard dog, which was a 
great favourite in the neigh- 
bourhood, and was often al- 
lowed in summer to roam 
about the street in which his master lived. 
One bright and sunny afternoon, as the 
owner of the dog approached his house, he 
heard an unusual noise and bustle, and on look- 
ing around him he saw his Oscar walking 
majestically along the street with a poor, little, 
half-starved dog in his mouth, and a number of 
boys laughing their loudest, yet at a very re- 
e^ctful distance, following behind. 

Inquiring the meaning of it all, he found that 
.the unfortunate little mongrel was being tor- 
mented by some rough boys, who were amusing 
themselves by throwing stones at it, but whose 
mischief, boy-Hke, was turned into admiration, 
when Oscar walked in stately fasliion up to the 
rfihrinking little one, and picking him up in his 
mouth proceeded to carry him beyond the reach 
of his tormentors. 

A splendid instance of a kindly and thought- 
ful action in a large and generous nature: a 
beautiful illustration for all of the well-worn 
.and sometimes half-forgotton proverb, * A friend 
fin need is a friend indeed.' H. 

A JAPANESE SERMON. 

MISS BIRD, a traveller in Japan, has 
copied out for us a sermon preached in 
Ihat country. This was the text, taken from 
the Chinese classics : — 
* That which is evil, be it but small, do it not ; 
That which is good, be it but small, fail not to do.' 

The preacher spoke very much in the same 
strain as our English clergy would do on such a 
subject, finally showing how much evil can 
result from very small beginnings. 

' Take as an example,' said he, ' the way a 
husband calls to his wife. Should he summon 
her with a pleasant, " Here, good wife," she will 
reply with a soft "-4i, At" Now take an oppo- 
site case. 

* Husband. "What are you pottering about 



there ? Just stir about, will yon ? These short 
days, tool" 

' Wife, " I Ivuow the days are short, and that's 
just it. If any one comes to the door I have to 
answer, and the washing to look to besides; 
and I have not five or six hands to do all that, 
have I ?" 

' Eushand. " Are you going to give your hus- 
band any of your ill-chat ?" 

' Wife. " Well, what are you doing hugging 
that fire-box all day, instead of lending me a 
hand now and then ?" 

' Husband. " What's that, now ? Look here, 
I'm not an ox, I'll have you know. You're not 
going to put a rope through my nose, and lead 
me all over the place." 

* And so they go on : he a fine strapping 
young fellow ; she, a sweet-looking young girl, 
by turn now red, now green, with passion.' 

' Such a hubbub follows,' the preacher says, *all 
for want of a little care over the small polite- 
nesses of daily life.* 

One feels as if this Japanese quarrelling was 
a sadly faithful copy of what one might hear in 
an English cottage, where things had gone 
wrong and the Christian maxim was forgotten, 
— ' Bear ye one another's burdens.' T. 

'FISHERMAN'S REST/ 
{Continued from page 291.) 
CHAPTER V. 
HE weeks went by very wearfly 
to Myra, after the excitement of 
parting with Daniel and James 
had subsided. She was very 
comfortable in her new home; 
her mistress was considerate and kind, and put 
her in the way of learning as quickly as possible 
about the duties of her new position. 

* I can't help feeling, though,' Myra said one 
day, * that I had a home, and now I have none.* 
And this was her abiding feeling: she had lost 
all belonging to her— -even the boys were gone. 

Mrs. Jennings often talked with her on her 
loss, and tried to comfort her. ' These things, 
Myra, never happen by chance, an4 in every one 
of them we can always, looking back at them, 
feel that they might have been much worse.' 

* Oh mistress,' said Myra, ' surely it oould noc 
be worse than it waa I If Philip had been * 
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' I know what you would Bay/ repKed Mrs. 
Jennings, quiekly; ' but remember that he was, 
at any rate, doing his duty when death came, 
and not an act of sin or folly. He had begun 
to torn over a new leaf in pursuit of good resolves. 
May we not hope and pray that he found pardon 
before it was too late ? * 

* I will try to/ rejoined Myra, quietly ; and 
yet she could not forget that it was all mystery, 
and that not even a churchyard grave was left 
to her of those whom she had loved and lost 

Across the Bay of Biscay the good ship 
Ohcron scudded before the favouring winds, and 
by the time she had arrived off the African 
coast Daniel and James Oumow were fast be- 
coming old salts and first-rate hands at their 
work; but it was understood by the skipper that 
they were not likely tp remain with him after 
they reached the Gape, if they could only find 
something to do, some employment to which 
they might settle down. They did not want 
to be sailors outright, they had suffered enough 
from the sea not to be glad to escape from it 
if possible. 

They had found Mr. Jennings' kind gift, and 
looked forward to their landing to be able to 
\\Tite home and thank him for his goodness to 
them and to their sister, who, if they should be 
successful in making a home, might one day 
come out to them and be housekeeper and 
manager for them. 

' It will seem like home once more if we ever 
get Myra to keep house for us ; won't it, Dan ?* 

' No fear but we'll make a home, if the black 
fellows only give us a chance,* said the elder 
brother. 

* Why, Dan, what have the black fellows got 
to do witii us ? ' 

*Well, you see, Jim, I did think, but I never 
said anything to you about it, for I thought 
time enough yet — I did think, that when we got 
on dry land we wouldn't stay long in the town, 
but see if we could get away up country, and if 
we could ever get a bit of land for ourselves we 
might turn farmers, maybe.' 

* Oh, that would never do ! * replied the 
younger. • What do we know about farming ? 
If 'twas fishing, now, there would be some sense 
in starting at it.' 

* No, no ! No fishing for me!- Anything but 
that!' 



* Well, but there are no backwoods out here 
like we hear of in America ; are there, Dan ?' 

'I don't know so certain about that! At 
any rate, there must be plenty of land and room 
for alL And we'U see if we can't elbow our way 
among the rest If the axe cannot do it, perhaps 
the spade may.' 

These were the sort of talks the boys had at 
odd times as they leaned over the side of the 
barque as she knocked the foam away from her 
bows, and drove along at a goodly pace on her 
way through the waters. 

It really seemed as if the sea, having robbed 
the lads of their best earthly friends, would do 
them no more harm ; for not a single mishap 
occurred, and the voyage was as prosperous as 
it was possible for voyage to be. 

Land was sighted at length, and, riding at 
anchor in Table Bay, the young Cumows felt 
that to-morrow, when they landed, their new life 
would begin. 

The Captain of the Oheron was as good as 
his word; he had promised his friend and former 
messmate, Captain Banks, he would do what he 
could for the two young fellows, and faithfully 
he performed his bond. First he installed them 
in cheap and respectable lodgings ; then he caUed 
on two or three traders whom he knew in busi- 
ness transactions, and bespoke their good offices 
for them, with the result that he obtained em- 
ployment for them both, just to keep them going 
for a little time, or, as he expressed it, until 
something turned up. 

They saw very little of him after two or three 
days ; their daily employment kept them at w«rk 
all day, one in ^e new docks and the other at a 
large store in the busiest part of the town : but 
both of them got half a day's leave to go down 
to the ship and bid their friend the Captain fare- 
well, when, a fortnight later, the Oheron spread 
her sails to the eastward. 

CHAPTER VI. 

A HUNDRED miles up the country from Cape- 
town is a farm, which at the time ©f this story 
was occupied by an Englishman and his family. 
Waaver's Creek was indeed a rough-and-tumble 
settlement. Job Sargeant had arrived there ten 
years before, and having taken up his tract of land 
had begun to work it single-handed. Then he got 
•a helper, a black, who proved, as black men often 
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do, faithful in small things and great, a pattern 
to white men and a treasure to those who employ 
them. Kiangu was a treasure to Job. The 
two worked early and late, and success came to 
them, because by steady hard work they com- 
manded success. Then the Englishman sent home 
for his wife and children, and by the time they 



turned up in a most unexpected way just at 
the right moment 

Kia (short for ELiangu) had stumbled over the 
body of a white man in a donga, or dry water- 
course, not far from the foot of the big bill that 
skirted the farm. At first Kia thought him 
dead, but another look made him stop and 



Waaver'e Creek. 



arrived he had more Hottentots on his farm, and 
his buildings began to make a show. Not a 
magnificent stone house or country mansion, but 
a capital, substantial, wooden dwelling-house, 
with slab roof and comfortable rooms; and 
about two months before the sails of the good 
barque Oheron were furled in Table Bay, Job 
(for he had almost lost his other name) had 
taken another labourer on his farm, who had 



examine more closely, and then take up the man 
on his back and carry him to the farmstead. 

The man was not dead, only dying from 
hunger and thirst. Tender treatment and plen- 
tiful food, with a soft bed of grass in an ontshed 
for a few days, put him on his feet again, and he 
took service with his benefactor. 

He had to tell them his homely story, one 
more strange than fiction, and, as such true tales 
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the track of farms and bomesteads, struggled on 
in the hope of finding water, and at last laid 
down to die, just where Kia stumbled over him 
a few hours later This was Dick's homely, true 
Btory. ^To be eontimied,) 

A SENSIBLE HORSE. 

^HE following is an inter- 
esting anecdote of a horse, 
Trhich every one will acknow- 
ledge must possess a great 
deal of sense. 

Mr. Evans is foreman at a 
slate factory, three miles from 
bis place of residence, and after driving that dis- 
tance he sends the horse back home alone. For 
more than two years the horse has made the 
trip daily without an accident, except on one 
occasion, when he stopped by the wayside to eat 
a tempting rosebush. In regaining the road 
the shafts were broken; but that is the only 
accident this intelligent animal has met with. 

HIS GLORY. 

SHALL I tell you, little children, 
Who hath made the world so bright, 
Who hath filled the days with sunshine. 

Who hath lit the starry night ? 
*Tis your Father up in Heaven, 
Whose eternal name is Love, 
And His happy creatures serve Him, 
Here below, and there above. 

There in Heaven, the holy angels 

Worship ever round His throne ; 
Here on earth He loves His children. 

And He calls them all His own. 
Yes, and all the birds and blossoms. 

Earth and sky, and sea and wood, 
God made all at the beginning, 

And He saw that it was good. 

"VMien you wander through the heather. 

Glowing purple in the sun. 
When the bracken ferns are turning 

Gold and russet one by one ; 
Where the bees delight to revel, 

And the skylark hides her nest, 
Underneath where gleaming gorse bloom 

Lifts its gay and golden crest ; 



When you watch the laughing ripples 

Chase along the silver sand. 
And the rosy sunset flushes 

Softly over sea and land ; 
You may hear the same sweet stoiy 

Chanted dear by ever3rihing— 
* God hath made us for His glory 

And we love to serve our King.* 

Shall I tell you, little children, 

How to make your Hves as gay 
As the flowers that bloom so brightly. 

Or the birds that sing all day ? 
You must give your hearts, my children. 

To the service of your King, 
Then, like flowers, you too shall blossom.; 

Like the birds you too shall sing. 

There is nothing, O my children. 

Gives us half such joy as this. 
For the glory of ' Our Father ' 

Is the source of all our bhss. 
May He show you, little children. 

More and more of His dear love. 
Till the day of perfect gladness 

Dawns for you, in Heaven above ! 

G. E. V. 

SELF-SACRIFICE. 
{Continued from page 296. ) 

CHAPTER IX. WAITING. 

HEN Hugh awoke from what 
seemed to him a very long, 
unpleasant dream, it was to 
find himself lying on the 
cold, damp ground; and as 
he turned, amazed to discover that he was not 
in bed, his gaze went up to a fair and almost 
cloudless sky, through which the moon was 
sailing grandly on. The fog was gone; but 
oh, how cold he was I And where was Reggie ? 
Jack was not to be seen ; and poor Hu^h tried 
to jump quickly to his feet, only to sink back 
again, as the motion made him aware that he 
was not only cold, but terribly stiff and broiBed. 
'Reggie! Eeggie!' he cried, holding his 
breath to listen for a reply ; but there 'waa no 
answering voice. 

Was he alone onthatgreat dreary moor ? The 
thought appalled him ; and again he cried, * Reggie ! 
Reggie! come here! oh, come here, somebody!* 
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But neither Keggie nor ' somebody ' ^appeared, 
or even answered; and, overcome by the sense 
of his loneliness, the child hid his face in his 
hands, and sobbed aloud. After a time his sobs 
ceased, not that he felt less alarmed, but because 
his head throbbed, and he was almost too weary 
to cry. 

His tears, however, seemed to have done him 
good, and rising to a sitting posture, he began 
to think over what had happened. He couldn't 
remember much. They had been lost in the 
fog on the moor, and the pony wouldn't go on, 
and then Reggie had run in front quite out of 
sight "^Tiat had become of Jack, and where 
was Reggie now ? Could it have been he who 
uttered that terrible cry, which seemed still to 
ring in Hugh's ears ? 

But that cry was not quite the last thing he 
remembered. There had been an odd noise just 
when Reggie disappeared in the fog, and then 
Jack had turned sharp round, and galloped 
away, and had nearly thrown him off; and the 
boy began to think now that he must quite have 
done so, or elsp how did he come to be there all 
alone. How very imkind of Jack to run away 
and leave bim ! He had never done so before, 
and when they began to ride they had had i 
many a tumble. What had really happened? j 

But memory could give him no further help ; 
and poor Hugh, tired, bruised, and puzzled, 
began to cry again. Then the thought suddenly 
sta-uck him, that perhaps Reggie had been hurt 
How dreadful ! for, of course, he must be all 
alone, too ; and drying his tears, he rose wearily 
to his feet to go in search of his brother. But 
which way should he go ? 

The moor looked quite different now to what 
it had done before the fog came on. There did 
not seem to be any Tors in the distance, only 
the ground rose so suddenly behind him that 
perhaps that hid them from his sight Remem- 
bering Reggie's idea, that if they kept going on 
they must get somewhere, he decided to ascend 
the hill. Perhaps at the top of it, or on the 
other side, he might see Reggie ; or, if he were 
not so fortunate as to do that, he might meet 
the * somebody ' for whose help and society he 
BO longed. 

That hill, which had looked such a little one, 
seemed to Hugh the very steepest he had ever 
dimbed. His 1^ would scarcely move; his 



feet might have had weights fastened to them ; 
his back ached as if he had been gardening for 
a whole day ; and each time he fell, which was 
not seldom, he felt less able to get up again. 

The ascent, too, seemed to grow rougher at 
every step, and he was just thinking that he 
really must sit down and rest for a few moments, 
when he heard a noise — such an odd, panting 
noise behind him — and turning in alarm he be- 
held an animal leaping over the boulders of 
rock, and coming straight towards him! It 
looked like a dog; but in an instant, like a 
flash, there passed through Hugh's mind the 
thought that there could be no dogs living on 
the moor ; and yet it barked ! 

Imagination could suggest nothing besides 
but a wolf! There might possibly be wolves 
on the moor, although he had never heard so ; 
and Hugh, in an agony, looked about for some 
chance of escape. 

Just above where he was standing rose a 
huge boulder, much larger than any of the 
others. If he could reach it, and hide behind it, 
perhaps the wolf might not see him, and pass 
him by. He endeavoured to spring up the 
ascent; but though fear made him partially 
forget pain, and stiffness, his efforts were in vain; 
the animal was close upon him, and as he 
stumbled and fell heavily to the ground, its cold 
nose touched his cheek. Hugh heard, as he 
thought, a savage yelp, and then, for the first, 
time in his life, he fainted. 

* % « « « 

That evening, just as Sally, the little maid, 
had fastened the shutters of the back-parlour 
behind Mr. Sims's shop, had shaken the kettle 
to see if it was likely to boil, had swept up the 
hearth in readiness for tea, and Mrs. Sims was 
remarking that that nasty fog had got into her 
very bones, Sims entered hurriedly from the 
yard, and said, — 

* I say, mother ' (for in such filial language 
was he accustomed to address his poor rheumatic 
wife), * I be 'feard they poor little fellows to 
Scraseden be come to some harm. Here be 
Jack just come a-tearing into the yard like a 
mad thing, and no signs of a rider to be seen ! ' 

*You don't ever say sol* exclaimed his wife 
in great excitement ; and SaUy standing still in 
utter alarm and suspense. 

{To be eontinued,) 
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SELF-SACRIFICE. 

{Continued from page 308.) 

[MS looked sadly at his 

frightened wife as he replied, 

' I do mean to say it ; and 

I would rather have paid 

a hundred pounds down. 

Whatever will Sir James 

and Mrs. Slade do? and 

she is always bo afraid of 

accidents, poor woman! I 

can't imderstand it. Jack is 

quiet enough, and the boys 

both ride well!' 

'Whatever can have become of them? and 

what can we do ? We ought to do something, 

sorely,' said Mrs. Sims. 

' I think rU just send Jem off to Scraseden at 
onoa. The cart has just come in, and they'U 
know best over there what to do. It's mortal 
awkward if they've had an accident up on the 
moors. It ain't like the high road.' And so 
saying, Sims left the room to despatch Jem on 
his sad errand. 

Sally continued to stare fixedly at her mistress 
tmtQ the latter said, — 

* Spin about and get tea, there's a good girl ; 
for us two poor, useless mortals can do nothing 
to help, more's the pity !' 

Thus addressed, Sally began to lay the doth, 
while Mrs. Sims sighed, and said she didn't 
believe she should be able to eat a morsel for 
thinking of those two dear little boys lying with 
broken limbs up on the moor, on such a night 
too ; and the old woman shivered. 

Mrs. Sims's chair had been drawn up to the 
table in readiness for tea, which was just prepared, 
when Sims put his head in at the door to say 
that he had to deliver some meat in the town, as 
Jem was gone, and therefore they were not to 
wait for him. 

This was a sore diaappoiutment to his wife, who 
had been longing for some one who could ' enter 
into her feelings' better than Sally, good little soul 
as she was, could do. She shook her head dole- 
fully as her cup of tea was placed hetare her. 
Neverthekss she tasted it, and aaked for more 
milk ; but when the plate of bread and butter was 
offered Uk faer sh^ said, ' No, my dear, one can't 
NHah broad aad batter such a night as this.' 



Sally was in perplexity. Missus must eat 
something; so she suggested buttered toast 
Even that delicacy, however, failed to tempt 
Mrs. Sims, who, lying back in her chair, 
and gazing vacantly at the fire, appeared to be 
holding a conversation with it on the subject 
which was uppermost in her thoughts. ' Up on 
the moor! deary, deary me! Perhaps not a 
soul near them for miles and miles! They'll 
catch their deaths ! 'Tis shocking to think of — 
cold, wet, hungry, too ! And just to think of 
the bogs and the dark!' 

Here Sally, who was engaged in eating the 
rejected bread and butter, ventured to remark 
that there was a moon. 

' A moon !' replied Mrs. Sima, turning to her 
almost crossly ; ' and what's the good of a moon, 
I should like to know, when yon be lying on 
the ground with your legs broke, and your head- 
piece all in shords like ?' 

Finding that her remark had not given com- 
fort as she had desired, Sally kept eilenoe ; but 
Mrs. Sims repeated, with the evident intention 
of obtaining an anewer, — 

' YiThat's a moon, I should like to know ?' 

Thus pressed, Sally didn't suppose it would 
be much good. 

'You be right for once,' said her nuatreii; 
' ten moons wouldn't be no good under them dr- 
cumstances.' 

The little maiden felt much improeeed at the 
idea of a calamity which ten moona would fafl to 
lighten, and continued her meal in silenee. 

She had finished at last ; but atill Mrs. Sims's 
tea stood untested by her side, and Bally fdt 
grieved, and b^an to torn over in her mind 
what there was in the house for vrbich her mis- 
trees might fed a relish. After some reflectioQ 
an idea came to her. 

' Miseas,' the exdaimed, ' will you have ecane 
of that cold tripe?' 

Mra. Sims turned her head slowly, and havii^^ 
gaaed at Sally for a second or two, much as a 
geologist would gase at some curious specimen 
of pre-Adamite life, answered in meaaured 
acoente, — 

' Cold tripe ! To offer me to-night, of all 
nights in the year, cold tripe I Oh, Sally, I'm 
ashamed of you, tiiat I be ! But there, diild,' 
seeing that Sally, bdng unused to displeasure 
from her genendly indulgent mistreee, was on 
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; the verge of teare, you meant it kindly, no 

; doubt' 

I Sally tried very hard not to * give way/ but was 
not altogether successful ; ^arious little sniffs and 
snorts being audible during the next few minutes, 
until at last her mistress said, — 

' There, child, be happy. I did speak short, I 
know; shame upon me, for you be a good maiden, 
taking you altogether. Don't think anything 
more about it, my dear,' she added ; at which 
SaUy smiled through her tears, and promised to 
forget the matter. And now it was Mrs. Sims's 
turn to have an idea. 

' My dear,' she said, after a short pause, ' I 
seem as I could relish a red herring, if you could 
get me one. Suppose you get four, and make 
flome fresh tea, and then ask Mrs. Dingle and 
Mrs. Turner to drop in and take a cup with me. 
I haven't seen them for an age like. You can 
just tell them, you know, what a whisht trouble 
we are in this unfortunate night ; and say, I'd 
take it very kind if they would look in. And 
don't be long, my dear, for there is no one to 
mind the shop.' 

Sally was charmed that her poor mistress could 
fancy anything, and joyfully hastened on her 
errand, receiving at the last moment another 
commission to buy a pint of shrimps. * For they 
do take up your thoughts nicely scaling them,' 
said Mrs. Sims. 

Sally returned in less than ten minutes, and 
as Mrs. Dingle's and Mrs. Turner's joint resi- 
dence was not far distant, those ladies arrived 
together very shortly afterwards. 

* What be the matter to Scraseden ?* inquired 
the latter, for Sally, knowing no facts beyond 
that of the arrival of the pony, and, being a 
prudent little woman, had only said on giving 
her mistress's invitation that she was ' worriting 
herself about the young Master Nevilles, because 
they'd failed off the pony, perhaps.' 

' Ah, my dear ! ' replied Mrs. Sims, holding 
op her poor stiff hands ; * if we did know, I 
shouldn't feel so bad. I be sadly 'feard, though, 
that them two lambs of boys be lying up on 
the moor with their limbs broken.' 

* Tell about it, my dear,' remarked Mrs. 
Dingle, taking off her bonnet, and arra3dng 
herself in a gorgeous cap. And being requested 
to make herself 'at home,' she complied by 
drawing a chair near the fire, and placing her 



feet on the fender, while Mrs. Turner seated 
herself at the tea-table in readiness for the 
herrings, a strong aroma of which, in process of 
cooking, had reached the parlour. As soon as 
her friends were comfortably settled Mrs. Sims 
began to give them an account of the boys' visit 
that morning, and of their intention of going 
to Densleigh. ' I do wish,' she concluded, 'that 
I had pressed them to come in. 'Tis like 
enough I mayn't see them again for a brave 
time, cos if they hain't hurted, they be surely 
shooked a goodish bit' 

Mrs. Dingle always took as depressing a view 
of events as her friend Mrs. Turner took a 
hopeful one, and she now remarked in solemn 
tones, — 

* Perhaps you will never see them again. I be 
mortal sorry. Two at once I well, well! 'Tis a 
good thing there be so many of them.' 
{To be continued.) 



THE SPREAD EAGLE. 

T is not generally known that 
the proud boast of English- 
men, that the sun never sets on 
the British Empire, is equally 
true of the United States. 
Instead of being the western 
limit of the Union, as it once 
was, San Francisco is now 
only about midway between 
the furthest Aleutian Isle and 
Eastport, Maine. The United 
States territory extends through 197 degrees of 
longitude, or seventeen degrees more than half 
way round the globe. 

An American journal, referring to this, 
says : — ' When the sun is giving its good-night 
kiss to our westernmost isle, on the confines of 
Behring's Sea, it is abeady flooding the fields 
and forests of Maine with its morning light, 
and in the eastern part of that State is more 
than an hour high. At the very moment 
when the Aleutian fisherman, warned by the 
approaching shades of night, is pulling his 
canoe towards the shore, the wood-chopper ©f 
Maine is begimiing to make the forest echo 
with the stirring music of hia aze.' 
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Mwac by W. H. CuxxxvGB. 




Piano. 



I never saw a fairy — ^but you know 

I often think, 
Perhaps they live below, 

Just on the brink, 



Near daffodils and blue forget-me-not, 

With mossy flowers : 
I know the very spot, 

And watch for hours. 
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The fish dart in and oat ; I sit so still, 

No fairies come : 
I fear they never will — 

Not even one. 

Now, are there really fairies ? Tell me true. 

And can they see ? 
If one has talked to you, 

Why not to me ? 



I fancy fairies are a pretty dream, 

For God above 
Has made the glitt'ring stream. 

And all I love. 

The butterfly can soar up to the sky ; 

Perhaps some day 
I, too, shall mount on high. 

In Heaven to stay. Eeho. 



NATOBFS GIFT. 

A WORD in season to big talkers : — Nature 
has given us one tongne and two ears, 
that we may hear just twice as much as we 
speak. 



Answer to Bible Name on Page 270, 
JOSEPH. 



0' 



THE FISHERMEN OF BISCAY. 

^E'R Biscay's Bay the morning sun was 
rising. 

Tinging \sith roseate hues the rock-bound coast. 
And currents deep and dangerous shoals dis- 
guising 
With all the gorgeous splendour it could boast. 

Down to the shore came little children prattling. 
Some helping * father * mend his fisher's net, 
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Others in tiny fists the pink shells rattling 
Left by the outgone tide 'mongst sea- weed wet 

' Father/ nay, many fathers, sailed that morning, 
And sped with fairest breeze o'er Biscay's wave ; 

No troubled swell, no cloud to give them warning. 
That Biscay's waters soon should be their 
grave. 

Alas ! alas ! that liquid sunshine golden 
Faded at noon in stormy, hurrying clouds. 

Whilst gusty winds the treach'rous tides em- 
bolden. 
And lash their wavelets into sailors* shrouds. 

Then o'er the Bay the furious squall came 

bursting. 

Laden with rain, and snow, and rattling hail ; 

It almost seemed the storm -wind must be 

thirsting 

To hear the widow's moan, the orphan's wail ! 

O'er full three hundred men high waves were 
leapmg; 
Men doomed by death their homes to see no 
more; 
Men whom the raging tides were downward 
sweeping 
Long miles away from fair Biscayan shore. 

O'er Biscay's Bay the evening sun was setting. 
Gilding with angry glow the purple clouds ; 

Whilst 'gainst the rocks the heaving sea was 
fretting, 
And dashing spray upon the waiting crowds. 

The waiting groups of women, sadly yearning 
To see a sail upon that stormy deep; 

The waiting crowds of children, early kanung 
To hush their merry laughter, and to weep. 

No more to kiss ' dear father ' home returning. 
And twine their little arms about his neck ; 

No more to eat sweet bread of 'father's' earning, 
For ' father's ' boat of life is now a wreck. 

Yet listen, mothers — and ye children, listen ; 

Say not ' Dear father we shall see no more : ' 
There is a Haven where no tear-drops glisten, 

Nor storm- waves beat upon its Golden Shore. 

And ' father's ' boat, by Heavenly Pilot guided, 
Perhaps is anchored in that peaceful Bay ; 

Ye are but for a 'little while * divided. 
Earth's ' little while ' full soon will pass away. 



Weep not too sore — true hearts are never craven; 

Be patient, trustful, let not your courage fail; 
Perhaps — who knows ? in that far-distant Haven 

' Fatheiv' too, watches for a little salL 

Constance Gross. 

'PUT OFF THY SHOES.' 

IN the ancient Jewish Temple the priests went 
barefoot, and also in the Tabemade It 
was their way of showing reverence, even as it 
is now in Turkish temples and mosques, where 
none enter save with naked feet. 

So Moses put off his shoes from his feet when 
approachmg the Lord Jehovah on Mount Horeb. 

Joshua removed his shoes when he stood in 
the presence of God's angelic messenger before 
Jericho ; and the Preacher in the same spint 
warns us to be reverent in holy places when we 
enter. (Eccles. v. 1.) ' Keep thy foot when thou 
gocst to the House of God.' 

'FISHERMAN'S REST.' 
{Continued from page 802.) 

THREE travellers plodded their weary way 
as the shades of the South African night 
fell fast upon them, far away from any house or 
shelter. They had walked many miles that day, 
and had been told that if they held to an easterly 
direction over the range of hills that lay straight 
before them, in the valley on the other side they 
woiild fiod a farm. 

They bad been on the tramp ever since day- 
break, and with only a single halt beside a stream 
for a hasty meal ; but now it was clear they could 
reach no house, and must camp out — ^no very 
pleasant prospect at any time in such a climate. 

They made the best of it, however, and 
gathering some wood, plenty of which was to be 
had, they soon lit a fire; the younger of the 
three set to work to make some damper cakes 
with flour from his knapsack, and in a very short 
space of time was able to spread before his com- 
panions a very respectable supper of tea and 
home-made bread, and a smoking steak cut from 
a young buck they had been fortunate to kill 
early in the day. 

' This is something like, Arehie,* sighed one 
of them, as the comforting influence of a good 
meal began to refresh his weary frame. ' I have 
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eaten many a good dinner in England, but never 
one to beat this/ 

* Then you'll say your grace with n better 
heart than ever/ returned his companion, whom 
he had called Archie. * It is well always to be 
thankful, but never more so than when God 
spreads a table for us in a wilderness like this/ 
' You always seem to look at the bright side of 
things,* said the youngest of the travellers. 

' Well, yes ! Now I do, but not always. I 
have been as thankless as anybody, and I dare 
say many of my old friends would laugh pretty 
well if they could only see Archie Campbell 
making his own toast by a camp fire in Africa, 
or tucking himself into his blanket under an open 
sky. It is not what I have been used to, cer- 
tainly, but I have no doubt whatever I shall 
some day thank God for the roughish lessons 
adversity has taught me.' 

The young fellow's words seemed to set the 
other two thinking, for silence fell upon the 
group ; and not very kmg after, having arranged 
to take tnras at watching, though there was 
little feur of wild anftnals, two of the travellero 
were iut asleep ; whib die other, rolled in his 
blanket, eat watdiiiig the embers of the fire. 

Next morning, after a hasty meal, they took 
up their course acroes the rising ground that lay 
to the tiglit of where tliey had halted the previous 
night; aad m half an hour saw before them, not 
a mile dtstaiii, the farm they had hoped to reach. 
' Ther« it is, at last ! ' said Archie Campbell. 
' Now, Dan, we shall see whether your English- 
man wiU do more for us than the Hollanders, or 
whetiieT we shall get the cold shoulder given ns 
liera wm ^ wnj w h ere else/ 

'We can but try,' replied Dan Cumow. 
* And sniBly he must see, if we put it to him, 
that with our help he will be able to break up 
fresh ground, and new plantings, and a white 
man's aldlled labour must be better than a 
black's, an die world over.* 

* You talk big,' said the elder ; 'but we shall see.' 

By this lame they had come within hail of the 

hoiue» and they oouM see some blade labourers 

at work in a mesiy field, but no appearance of 

any one near the dwelling. 

TlMy would probably have hailed one of the 
Hottentots, had not a couple of oxen appeared 
at that moment along a rough pathway they 
had not observed, driven by a white man. 



'This must be the farmer,' said Daniel. 'You 
speak up, Archie ; you are the eldest' 

The man approached, and the oxen halted, 
swinging their tails and switching their heavy 
sides, when suddenly, as if the ground had 
opened before him, Dan started back, and 
cried,— ' Philip Trevetha!' 

'Daniel! James! Why, what brings you 
here, lads ?' and grasping a hand of each in one 
of his own he seemed as if he would never have 
done shaking. * Well, well ! this is good ! this 
is the best thing for many a long day ! And 
did you come out when yon got my letter? 
And Myra, was she ^d to get a line to teU her 
I was saft? And how's the old man, old 
Daniel ? But there, I must not ask too many 
questions at once. Here, come in; let me teU 
them who you an, and get yon a right good 
welcome! Why, Dan! what! whafs the matter?' 
And he pot oat his hand, for Dsmd and James 
glsnced one to the other, and seemed to under- 
stand none of it; and Archie was as mudi in 
the dark as any one. 'What is it, Dan? Why 
don't yon speak, lad? Are yon SB? or what 
is it?' 

'There's something wrong, Phil,' ssid James; 
'something we don't know. What about the 
Lau, Phil? you were in her that night? How 
did yon come here ? ' 

'The Lati! the Lou o'Chwrie! the boat, 

lad? You don't mean to say Yes, yes! I 

see now! Something's happened, bat I can't 
yet quite make oat The old man is not gone, 
Dan ? don't tell me that !' 

'We have given you both up as dead, Phil, 
ever since the time they found her planks all 
torn in pieces on the Gkill Rock, and not one of 
the men have ever been found; and so what 
could we think ? But now tell us, was father 
with you when she went to pieces ? and did you 
see him drown?' 

'My lads, I never saw the LatM go down, 
and did not know that she was lost I was 
with Johnny Pradnack that night, and never 
dreamt till now but what you were all safe and 
sound in the old home, with my letter that I 
wrote as soon as ever I got to land to tell you 
where I was, and how I escaped when the 
Pioneer went down. But come, there must be 
as much for me to hear as there is for me to 
teU.' (Concluded in out wxL ) 
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THE FIGHTING ROBINS. 

, A True Story. 

FRIEND of mine was 
^ walking out a fort- 
A night ago, when the 
^ snow was on the 
ground; and, in a 
i narrow lane he fan- 
I cied, at a short dis- 
tance from him, that 
he could see two birds 
f fighting. As he drew 
nearer he distinguished 
that they were robins, 
and watched eagerly until he came close up to 
them. 

So enraged were the combatants that they 
took no heed of him ; and, knowing that though 
robins seldom kill each other, yet they will 
mostly fight until the eyes of one are so injured 
that it is blinded for the rest of its life, my 
friend determined to part them. But before he 
could do so they were quite exhausted, and both 
fell fainting on the ground. He lifted them up 
carefully, one in each hand, so that they could 
not escape, and then gave them a small lecture. 

'You naughty little birds I see how much 
stronger I am than you are. Suppose I chose 
to kill you both. Are you not ashamed ? Why 
could you not be contented and happy without 
fighting in this terrible way ? * 

Of course this scolding was altogether useless, 
as birds cannot understand. But it made me 
think of little children who fight, for their hearts 
were beating wildly ; and no doubt they were 
frightened, as children would have been if a 
giant had seized them one in each hand, under 
similar circumstances. However, they were 
fortunately in kind hands, for after a few mo- 
ments, when they had quite recovered, and began 
to struggle, he first let one go, and after it had 
fiown away then liberated the other, saying as 
they went, * Go, naughty little birds, and I hope 
you will never fight again ! ' 

No one, who is kindhearted, likes to kill a 
robin ; it's confiding, trusting way, flying into 
houses during the winter, asking, as plainly as 
it can, for food and protection, would move any 
gentle boys or girls to feed or pet it. Yet even 
Robin can be naughty sometunes. Rbho. 



NO CROSS, NO CROWN. 

^ one but he who strives can win ; 
o nward, soldier of a Eling ! 

o hnst hath conquered death and sin. 

^ un with joy the race before thee. 

O h, what hosts are watching o'er thee! i 

OQ ee, the witness-cloud on high, 

OQ ee, the glory in the sky ! 

t^ one may stop who hath begun. 
O h ! rest not ere thy race be run ! 

o hrist rested when His work was dona 

^ aise thine eyes to God above, 

o n ! press forward, for His love. 

^ ilt thou this crown hereafter wear? 

^ ow then brave His cross to bear. , 

•FISHERMAN'S REST.' 
(Concluded from page 811.) 

CHAPTER VU. I 

THE two young Cumows and their friend 
Campbell were heartily welcomed by the 
farmer and his wife. 

' Jf you are any relation or friend of Dick 
here, I can only give you my best greeting, and 
hope that you'U just stay as long as you like,' 
said Job, with great cordiality. 

* Dick ? * questioned Dan. ' Which Dick ?' 
'You will have to alter my name now, Mwter 

Job,* said his man. ' Dick did as well as any other 
for a name while I was among strangers, and 
did not know where my next wanderings might 
be ; but my name, as these lads can tell yon, is 
Philip Trevetha ; and now that you have taken 
to me kindly I'll not be ashamed to own it But 
listen, I must tell you my tale, for it needs that 
you should hear it as well as Daniel and Jamee. 
Sit down while I describe to you what must seem 
strange enough, how the sea gave me up when 
you were all the time thinking me lost and dead. 

* The night we went off, lads, as you know, 
was fairly moonlight, and yet a breeze, which at 
first was fair, before midnight blew half a gafe 
Well, the Pioneer^ Johnny Pradnack's boat, 
fouled her nets, and when we were luffing up 
under her lee Johnny hailed your father, Dan, 
and begged him to let one hand come aboard, 
and help get them out of the mess, for there w 
danger they might lose all their nets. 
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' Your father did not mind, and at first was 
going to send Tom Polwhele ; but as we came 
round on the other tack he thought Iliad better 
go, heiag a bit older and stronger. 

' To make a long story short I went, and we 

got all the nets np after tearing them about a 

good deal. Then the gale freshened, and we 

stood out to sea, and never one of the fleet did 

we see, although we looked everywhere for them. 

At last, when the hurricane was blowing its 

hardest, and we running before it, a big vessel 

loomed right in front of us, and before we could 

up helm or anything else right into her we 

went It was every one for himself. The 

Pioneer filled in a moment. They saw us 

on board, and directly after the crash threw 

half-a-dozen ropes over to us. I managed to 

hold on to one, and found myself on the deck 

of a schooner, but was the only one; the rest 

were gone, and the Pioneer with them. The 

sidppcr, he did what he could, but it was no 

I fault of his; we ran into him, and not he into us. 

; He was bound for Pemambuco with coal, and 

there was nothing for it but for me to go with 

him. A week afterwards we sighted a brig. 

She was bound for the Cape. I asked to be put 

on board, and the skipper agi'eed. I need not 

recount my landing, or what I have endured 

since. I would rather forget that Before I 

left Capetown I got a letter written off to you, 

telling the old man all this ; and now that I have 

found a home I'm not likely to leave it in a hurry. 

I was hoping some day somebody else might 

take a peep at Waaver s Creek, but I never 

expected to see you lads. And now tell me 

your story, for I know well enough there is one.* 

Daniel told in few words all that was ever 

known in Mousehole of the fate of his father and 

the crew of the Lqbb o'Gowrie after that fatal 

night, and they agreed that there could be no 

doubt that all were lost off the Gull Rock; 

though how she should have been driven so far 

into the bay they could not understand. 

The next thing was to write home and give 
Myra the good news, that not only was Philip 
safe and well, but that the boys were with him. 
The letter was written and was put aside to wait 
until a passing waggon could be hailed to carry 
it to the coast 

l<Yiendships rapidly ripen when men are far 
from civilisation, and a few hours sufficed to 



show Job that the new-comers would be a great 
help to him on his farm, and that if they wouM 
stay with him they would be able not only to 
agree well together, but that it would probably 
turn out most profitable for all. 

He made his proposals, and they were accepted. 
Archie Campbell and the two brothers set to 
work at once ; all the spare hands were told off 
to help them, and in a week a new shanty was 
built, which was to be the home of the four white 
men, for the three new-comers insisted that Philip 
should share their home. They called it the 
' Fisherman's Best ; * and it was not long before 
it was as comfortable as the main dwelling, for 
Mrs. Job did her best to put the few touches 
which even in a backwood home are possible, and 
which tell of a woman's hand about the place. 

The scheme of partnership devised by the 
generous farmer was a success. Early and late the 
little band of Englishmen laboured, and willingly 
their native helpers backed them up ; for good 
humour and good feeling was tlie mainspring of 
their intercourse. 

A visit now and then from the nearest Mis- 
sionary helped them, and they talked of one day 
building a little church, which should stand on a 
knoll above the farm, and which was to be the 
centre of the future settlement. 

The 'Fisherman's Rest' was a reality, and 
though so very far away, letters regularly came 
and went to the little Coniish village, and a year 
or two later it was decided that Myra should 
pack up and go out to join them. 

She ^ifterwards manned Philip Trevetha, who, 
with her brothers and Archie, were prospering 
grandly. It was found necessary to add another 
room or two to the house, and amongst other 
things a little cupboard for the Missionary to lie 
down in when he came to visit them ; for the 
building of the church was begun, and he needed 
to come to look after its progress pretty often : 
but then he would also say, when the matter 
was talked of, there was always an inducement 
to take his journey that way, since the * Fisher- 
man's Rest' had grown to be one of the prettiest 
stations for miles around. Nestled among the 
hills in that far-off land, it seemed indeed to 
have pictured in the creepers that grew so pro- 
fusely over its rustic veranda the motto which 
best describes it — 'Peace and Rest — Rest in 
Peace.' Sigka. 
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A WINTER'S SUM. 

DURING the very severe weather of last 
winter, when the snow lay deep all over 
England, and many people were frozen to death, 
several calculations were made as to the forces 
of Nature, and Nature's work in rain and snow. 

It makes a very pretty sum for beginners in 
figures. Thus :— 

An inch of rain falling on an acre of land if 
collected would weigh over 100 tons. There are 
640 acres in a square mile, so that an inch of 
rain on a square mile would, if collected,^weigh 
over 64,000 tons. 

The area of England, Wales, and Scotland is 



form of snow a weight of water of 5,737,152,000 
tons,— over five thousand millions of tons I 

Of course the whole of this enormous mass haa 
been previously lifted into the clouds in the 
shape of vapour by the chemistry of the sun, 
and will be so again — again to fall, once more 
to rise, and so on through the rolling ages. 

It is impossible to convey accurate ideas by 
mere figures, but as an illustration, supposing 
the shipping of the whole world to be capable of 
carrying 20,000,000 of tons, and that it was 
requisite to convey the whole of this weight of 
water to the other side of the globe, the vessels 
would have to perform 286 voyages before it 
could be carried across. 
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" Broken bite of childish prayers — 
Do we think them odd? 



Maybe, neither yours nor mine 
Qo more straight to God.** 
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THE WISE KING. 

Solomon was the greatest king 
that ever reigned in Israel; he 
was also one of the wisest men 
that ever lived. 

When he first came to the 
throne God appeared to him one 
night in a dream, and asked what gift He 
should bestow upon him. Solomon prayed 
that He would give him wisdom to govern 
his people. God was pleased that he had 
asked for wisdom instead of riches, or con- 
quests, or long life ; and He told Solomon that, 
because he had done so, not only would He 
make him wiser than any man who had ever 
lived, but that he should be rich and famous 
above all the longs of the earth. And if he 
would obey Him in all things, long life should 
also be added to the other gifts which were to 
be his. 

In those days it was the custom for kings to 
sit in some public place, where such of their 
subjects as had wrongs to complain of might 
plead their cause before them and obtain justice. 
One day two women came before Solomon. 
One of them told him that she and the other 
woman both lived in one house, and each had a 
very young child ; that in the night the child 
belonging to the other woman died, and its 
mother exchanged it for the Hving one, putting 
her own dead child in her neighbour's bed as she 
lay sleeping, and taking the hving child to her- 
self. In the morning the mother of the living 
child found out the cheat ; but she whose child 
was dead would not give up the one that she 
had stolen, for she said it was her own. And 
the two women stood before the king, each one 
contending that the living child was hers, and 
that the dead child belonged to the other. 

Then Solomon desired his people to bring him 
a sword; and when it was brought he bade 
them divide the living child in two, and give 
half of him to each of the women. The woman 
who had falsely claimed the child made no 
objection to his decision ; but the real mother 
could not bear it. Rather than have her own 
eon killed, she was willing to lose him al- 
together ; and she cried out in agony, * 
my Lord, give her the H>'ing child, and in 
no wise slay it ! ' Then the king saw at once to 



which of them the child belonged ; and he said, 

* Give her the living child, for she is its mother,' i 

And all the people of Israel, when they heard | 
of this judgment of Solomon, knew that God 

had, indeed, given him wisdom to do justice ! 

among his subjects, and they held him in great I 

awe and reverence. I 

DO MONKEYS SWIM? 

AVERY general impression exists, that 
monkeys do not like wetting their fur or | 
hair, but a gentleman writing from Sangur, 
Central India, relates, that being stationed there, 
he had a little monkey that was exceedingly fond 
of swimming and diving. One day, on taking 
him to the pond at the bottom of his compound, i 
the monkey jumped off his shoulder and dived I 
into the water, which was 3 ft or 4 ft. deep ; he 
had his chain on at the time, and when he dived 
in, the chain caught in a tuft of grass or root at | 
the bottom and kept the monkey down ; he was 
only just able to come to the top of the water. 
FeeHng his chain had caught, he dived down, 
undid the chain, and continued his swim with 
the chain in hand. He swam just like a man as 
far as could be seen from the motion of his 
arms. Several of the writer's brother officers 
came to see the monkey swimming, of which he 
was very fond, doing it very quietly, and cun- 
ningly trying to catch the frogs that lay floating 
on the top of the water. 




SELP-SACRIFICK 

{Continued from page 307.) 

,R8. TURNER now inquired 
how they knew that there had 
been any accident at all ? 
'P'raps the pony broke away 

out of the yard up to Dens- 

ieigh, or after they had got back. I shouldn't 
wonder if they was at this instant moment of 
time safe in their beds,' she suggested. Such 
a comfortable idea, however, aflbrded no con- 
solation to Mrs. Sims. 

' 1 do wish I could think so, that I do ! but 
when a pony comes tearing into your yard 
like a mad thing, and never a rider on his 
back, when you know for sure he did ought to 
have had one, then, I say, it b no ways 
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unreasonable to suppose that there has a been 
an accident — iomewhere. And those two dear 
little lambs were bound for the moor, that I do 
know for certain.' And Mrs. Sims leaned back 
in her chair, and looked round upon her guests 
with an expression that implied that she defied 
Mrs. Turner or any one else to give her oonsola- 
I tion. Whether her friend would have made 
another attempt to do so must remain uncertain; 
' for at that moment Sally appeared with the 
tray, and the three women, in spite of the very 
real anxiety on the part of two at least, with 
regard to * the little lambs,' began their meal at 
once, with a readiness which was very soothing 
to the ' maiden's * feelings, and quieted all her 
fears as to whether missus might be able to 
'relish the herrings' after all. 

Before the discussion about the supposed acci- 
dent could be resumed, Sims came in, and very 
8oon afterwards Jim returned with the news 
that the young gentlemen were not at the manor, 
that the household were in the greatest distress, 
and that Sir James, who had returned from 
London that afternoon, had sent for Dr. Morton, 
and intended to go himself in search of his sons. 
' There, my dear,* remarked Mrs. Dingle, in 
ahnost a tone of triumph ; * I knew well enough 
how it would be. You mark my words now. 
They will never come back.' 

As Jem had said, Sir James's first order, on 
hearing of the riderless pony, had been that Dr. 
Morton should be sent for. Dr. Morton was an 
old college friend of ]^s, residing in the one house 
of any importance in the village of Scraseden. 
He had the reputation of being a very clever 
man ; but over-work and consequent illness had 
compelled him to give up his practice in London, 
and retire to Devonshire; and Sir James was 
thankful on his own account, and especially since 
he had been a widower, to have his friend settled so 
near him, and not the less so to see that country 
air was working marvels in his health. Sooner 
almost than he was expected the Doctor arrived ; 
and, having heard all the particulars which Lane 
(who had gone to fetch him, and who was 
broken-hearted about the boys) could tell him, 
he was quite ready to give his advice and aid 
without delay. 

* I ahal] go with you,' he said, when he heard 
that Sir James had ordered the dog-cart ; ' aud 
as it is possible that the children may have re- 



ceived some slight hurt, you had better take the 
brougham, too. If you will let me, I will give 
directions about the things which it will be as 
well to take with us — rugs, brandy, <fcc. Per- 
haps, after all, we may meet the young men on 
the road, when you will feel disposed, I expect, 
to shake them well, after the iisual manner of 
loving parents when their children have given 
them a fright.' 

In spite of his unconcerned manner, the 
Doctor was really very much alarmed, and 
while giving the necessary orders, he inquired 
what John thought of the matter; for John, 
having been bom on the moor, was a good 
authority as to what risks the boys might 
have incurred on their ride to Densleigh. 

' If they kept to the road, sir, or rather to the 
cart track, for it's nothing more than that, they 
would be as safe there in fine weather as they 
would be riding in the park; hut I'U say to 
you, sir, what I would not say to any one else, 
and that is I'm afraid of the " stables," as we 
call them — bogs, I mean. Some of them 
would not bear the lightest weight, and, you see, 
there has been a nasty sort of a fog this afternoon. 
The mists come up pretty quick there, and 
when it's quite bright down here, a man may 
lose his way, and his life, too, iu a fog on the 
moor! ' 

* But how came the children to go alone ? * 
asked Dr. Morton, in some surprise. ' It seems 
to have been a long-promised treat, and yet did 
no one think of the danger ? Why didn't you 
speak out ? I can't think how, knowing what 
a risk they were running, you could let the 
littlq fellows ride away from the door with no 
one to take care of them!' and the Doctor 
grew quite angry at what seemed such careless 
indifference on the part of the servant 

* I beg your pardon, sir,' said John ; ' but 
they didn't start from the door. There was a 
delay in bringing the pony round, and they 
went on to the gate with Mrs. Slade and the 
others ; and Lane took the pony after them. I 
always thought he was going with them, and it 
wasn't till dinner-time that I knew he hadn't ; 
and then it was no good to frighten Mrs. Slade 
and all of them with telling them of all the harm 
they might meet with. But it has not been a 
very pleasant afternoon to me, sir, I can assure 
you.' (To be continued,) 
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SELF-SACRIFICE. 

(Continued from page 319.) 

HAT could Lane have been 
thinking about?' exclaimed 
the Doctor. 

* It's no fault of his, sir/ 
explained J»hn; *for, you see, 
he doesn't belong to these 
parts, and knows no more of 
)rs than a baby. He's wretched 
euoui^ii, too, because he didn't go with 
them, though he wouldn't have been much good 
if he had, I don't expect, if they have come to 
harm. He don't know about the moors as I do,' 
and John held himself up, as if proud of his supe- 
rior information. * You see, sir,' he continued, * the 
young gentlemen ride everywhere alor** : oo twas 
no wonder, as Lane had no orders to the con- 
trary, that they went alone to-day.' 

' It's extraordinary that your master did not 
give orders about it.' 

'JSLiBter has never been on the moor once 
since I've been here. He's so much away from 
home, and when he is here he always likes to be 
as much as he can with the young gentlemen, 
and seems to have plenty of business to do, too. 
It's likely enough he never thought there'd be 
^ny risk in their going. I wish it had come 
into my head to ask whether Lane was going 
with them when they borrowed my watch. I 
wondered they should want it; but there, we 
must hope for the best, though Fm afraid, sir, 
it's well to be prepared for tlie woi-st. I should 
like to go \^ath you, sir, if you've no objection ; 
and if you'll speak to master about it. I'm a 

native of the moors, you see, and * 

' I know, I know 1 ' interrupted Dr. Morton, 
hastily ; ' and you had certainly better go. By 
all means go.* And he was hurrying away 
when John, following him, begged that he 
would not increase master's alarm by telling 
him of his fear abo^it the ' stables ; ' and the 
Doctor wiUingly promised to say nothing of 
the conversation he had had with him. 

Poor nurse was nearly frantic. Ever since 
dusk she had been in an agony of fear, 
which was the more unbearable by her in- 
ability to do anything in the matter, and by 
the haunting remembrance of her last words to 
Bcggie having been sharp ones; but now the 



packing of the needful comforts, which sLe in- 
sisted on placing in the brougham \nth her own 
hands, afforded her some consolation, and so far 
restored her to her usual frame of mind th&t 
when John appeared with a lantern, matches, 
and a long rope, she tartly inquired of what use 
he expected to be, and if the moon wasn't good 
enough for him. To which John made the 
smiling rejoinder, that he wasn't quite snch a 
dolt as she took him for — a sign, as evident to 
her as to others, that he was this time perfectly 
satisfied' that he was in the right, and had good 
reasons for his preparations. What the reasons 
were, however, he did not divulge. The ex- 
pedition was soon ready — Lane was to drive 
the brougham, and Sir James (whose anxiety 
manifested itself **' a patient silence, which wae 
more touching than any words), mounted the 
dog-cart with his friend and John. Joat a» 
they were, starting Dolly and Toby appeared 
at the hall-door. 

* Oh, Unde James ! ' she cried ; ' do take 
Toby I ' 

*No, no, my dear,' replied her uncle; 'hell 
be much better at home with you to-night 
Rim in out of the cold.' Dolly retreated a few 
steps in obedience to his wishes, but repeated. 
' Do take him I You don't know where they 
are, and he will find them for you.* 

Sir James, impatient to be off, shook his head 
* I loiow he is a very clever fellow, my dear,' he 
said ; ' but I'm afraid he wouldn't be able to d* 
that' 

' He would I he would, indeed I ' cried Dolly, 
earnestly. * Oh, Denham,' she said, turning to 
the old butler, who had stepped forward on 
hearing the child's request, *tell Unde James 
that he would.' 

Denham at once spoke a few words to his 
master, while the expression of John's face t»ti- 
fied his approval ; and finally her uncle said, — 

* Very well, Dolly, we will take him ; if he 
be as capable as Denham thinks, he may be of 
great use to us. Thank you for the thought, 
my child. Here, Toby, old fellow.* 

' Wait a moment,' said Dolly ; and, running 
to the hall-table, she brought a pair of gloves 
belonging to one of the boys and held them to 
the dog to smell, saying, at the same time. 
' Find them, Toby dear ; do please, please find 
them!' and then, giving the animal a hearty kis&, 
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and calling out in a choked voice, ' Good-bye, 
dear, dear uncle I ' she turned to run upstairs. 

But Denham followed her to say, * Let master 
have your whistle, Miss Dolly;' and as he 
handed it to Sir James, he said, ' Keep him in 
sight, sir, he'll stop at once at the sound of this ; 
and if you follow him, I've no fear but you'll 
find the young gentlemen, please God, without 
harm.* The good old man bowed his head 
reverently as he uttered the last words ; and in 
another moment both carriages, headed by Toby, 
who seemed quite to understand what was ex- 
pected of him, were driving quickly down the 
avenue. {To be continued,) 



A WONDERFUL TREE. 

A HOLLOW tree in Southern California has 
been made into a dwelling. Doors and 
windows, have been put in, and floors built for 
€ight stories, the entrance being by means of a 
ladder. Outside the topmost room is a small 
balcony, shaded by the foliage of the tree. 



OUT OF TOM'S BOOK.— IV. 
(CoiUimud from jmge 234.) 

rjiQTTY. * Brother, another nice dog story !' 
Tom, * What do you think of a cat-and- 
4og anecdote?' 

Meta. ' That would please all.' 
Tom, 'Keeper, then, shall be introduced to 
yon. He had a dear friend in the house cat, 
notwithstanding the fact that he waged war 
with every other cat But puss had given 
offence in high quarters, and was doomed to die. 
Into the sack with her ! Off went the stable- 
boy with his burden, made heavier by a few 
good -sized stones. The sea was near ; the end 
of the pier offered tolerably deep water. Keeper 
trotted along in company with the boy and 
sack, desirous to see what it all meant. Splash 
went the sack; the water eddied and circled, 
and ELeeper's nose pointed downwards with 
steady and curious aim. To his evident surprise 
the sack never rose. This would not do. Puss 
mast be uncomfortable under water for so long. 
It miiBt be inquired into. Splash the second ! 
Keeper had plunged into the sea, and presently 
orcappoared, the sack between his teeth, boldly 



strikmg for the pier. At the landing, however, 
he was met by the stable-boy. "I mistrust 
that youth," said Keeper between his teeth, and 
turning straight round in the water, he swam 
off, still holding the sack, to a part of the beach 
convenient for landing, yet out of the stable- 
boy's reach. Puss was saved ; no one could bo 
80 cruel as to deprive Keeper of his friend after 
all his trouble.' 

Totti/. ' I do like that story.' 

Meta, *So do I. What sort of dog waa 
Keeper, Tom?' 

Tom, ' A retriever. Would you like another 
story of an amiable dog ?' 

JPhiL ' Oh, yes — a retriever, too ?' 

Tom, * No, of that rare species called the 
mongrel. He had a friend of his own tribe, 
who, being very old, had grown both deaf and 
blind, and could not see the saucer of milk put 
down each morning by the kind mistress for the 
pair ; neither could he learn the invitation given 
to lap it up. Mongrel heard, of coui*se; but 
he was too much a gentleman — I had almost 
said a Christian — to help himself first ; so the 
moment the milk appeared on the scene he ad- 
vanced to his aged companion and barked 
loudly in his ear, " The milk ! Come on, I want 
to begin!" Each day this scene was repeated. 
Mongrel could easily have lapped up every drop 
of the milk without poor old Sid finding him 
out ; but principle kept him straight.' 

Ethel, * I think that is the best dog we have 
heard of yet.' 

Tott^, * Not better than Keeper.' 

Fred. ' Not cleverer than the Yosemite dog.' 

Tom, * Quiet, children I Will you hear about 
a clever donkey?' 

Meta, * Yes. That will be something new.* 

Tom, ' A Kentish donkey. Used to take 
children out, and when not wanted grazed in a 
field with some cows. At milking -time the 
creature would go to the field gate, Uft the 
latch, and then hold the gate open with its body 
till all the cows had passed through, when it 
sauntered after them into the yard, letting the 
gate swing to behind it' 

Etkel, 'Animals can raise latches, I know, 
when they want to do so.' 

Fred, * When they know where food is kept, 
and want to get at it* 

{To be conHrmed,) 
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THE TEXT FOR ALL THE WEEK. 

(S HE children's service was nearly 
I' over one wann Sunday after- 
\ noon when Mr. Wilson finished 

his catechising by saying, — 

/ * And now, children, there are 

four short words I want you all 

to say together, and then to carry them home in 

your hearts, to act as a watchword to each one 

of you during the coming week. They are 



these : " Thou, God, seest me." Godfsees us in 
our troubles and in our pleasures, in our homes 
and in our school lives ; always, and every- 
where. His all -seeing eye is upon us, and if 
we only kept this great truth in our memory, 
what a difference it would make in our lives ! 
Try therefore, dear children, not only to say the 
words, but to remember them, and feel their 
trath.' 

And then, from boys and girls alike in all 
that well-filled church, the words went up in the 
dear treble of the children's voices, were repeated 



again and again as a refrain to the afternoon 
lesson, and then died away, to be followed by 
the closing collects and the final blessing, after 
which the little ones rose from their knees aad 
trooped out of church ; and as they passed down 
the aisle, and out into the sunny churchyard, I 
could not help wondering how many of that 
motley crowd would carry the words in their 
heart, and what effect they would have on their 
childish lives. The seed had indeed been sown. 
Where and what would l)e the increase ? 

A few days after this Sunday two little girls 
were talking together some time before the bell 
rang for afternoon school. 

* Now, Sarah,' said Mary Forbes, ' you may 
as well go with me. I don't mean to stay long, 
and we can easily be bar k before school begins ; 
and even if we are rather late I will find an 
excuse for mjrself, and you can say your mother 
kept you to look after the baby, and you shall 
have half the sweets I am going to buy with the 
halfpence Miss Wilson gave me for running her 
errands.' 

Sarah Nash and Mary Forbes's mothers were 
next-door neighbours, and the two g:irlB wwe 
great friends, and generally managed to go to 
school together. To-day there was a fair in 
the town, to which they were both very anxious 
to go ; but their mothers had refused to allow 
them to do so, as, besides missing the school, 
they did not wish the little girls to go alone into 
the crowd. 

It was a great disappointment to them both ; 
but Sarah, though she thought it hard, never 
dreamt of disobeying her mother's orders, until 
Mary put the notion into her head. 

* I am sure,' pleaded Mary, * there is really no 
harm in our just going to look ; we won't stay 
long ; and if we walk quickly, and just look 
round to see what we can, and then come away, 
no one will see us, and if we get in before the 
sewing-lesson begins. Miss Reed won't ask us 
any questions.' 

* Nobody will see us I Oh, Mary, don't you 
remember what Mr. Wilson said on Sunday — 
those four words, that he told us not only to say. 
but to remember all the week, " Thou, God, aeest 
me ? " Neither mother nor Bchoolmistrees may 
know what we do, but we cannot hide it from 
Him. It would be nice if we had a holiday 
given us, but as we have not, don't let na take 
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I one like this. I should not like to go 
with the feeling I was doing wrong 
j all the time I was there.' 
i * Oh, very well !' said Mary. * Of 
course yon can do as you like ; if yon 
I think the hot schoolroom is better 
, than the sunshine, and all the won- 
! derful things to be seen at the fair, J 
pray do as you please, only don't tell ^ 
about me. I shall do as I please, 
I and get all the fun I can out of my 
' little spree; and then we shall see 
which has spent the pleasantest after- 
noon, yon, with all your goodness, for 
which I dare say you think you will 
get a good deal of praise, or myself, 
with the holiday I am going for once 
to take on my own account' And 
off she ran laughing, leaving poor 
Sarah rather sad at being left be- 
hind, and with a great inclination to 
cry over the prospect of the dusty 
walk and long afternoon in the hot, 
noisy schoolroom. She knew she was doing right 
but the right does not always seem pleasant, and 



I SHALL DO 

AS I PLEASE.' 





the idea of what she had lost by her obedience 
would come into her mind while she was 
reading, and so she made mistakes, and 
the mistress scolded her for her inatten- 
tion, and this made her feel cross ; then, 
when the working hour came, her fingers 
were hot, and she took no pains to make 
the stitches even, so slie was told she 
must take out the seam she had been 
sewing ; and altogether things went 
badly with her, and she felt very sad 
and down-hearted, till again those four 
words came floating through her mind, 
and she felt that God had indeed seen 
her, — had seen her temptation and how 
i she had resisted it, had seen also the 
pride she had felt at having done so, 
and the longing for praise from others, 
instead of the sense of simple obedience 
to His will; and as she quietly whis- 
pered to herself, ' Thou, God, seest me,' 
the discontented look passed from her 
face, and with one little prayer for help 
she turned to the work, and the sense of 
humility of her failure took away the 
sullen pride that had spoiled her obedi- 
ence, and the uneven stitches were taken 
out, and replaced neatly and quickly. 
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The teacher's pleased look and few words of 
loving encouragement seemed to bring back all 
'her lost simshine, and when night came and the 
two little girls lay down to rest the oft-repeated 
words, *Thou, God, seest me,* had a very 
•different meaning for each. To Sarah they 
breathed of peace and trust, while to Mary, in 
ispite of her boasted freedom and pleasure, they 
carried the disquieting truth, that though she 
had deceived her mother, and so far escaped 
detection, God's eye had been upon her, and 
that no deceit, and no darkness or silence, could 
hide her from His presence. 

Poor little Willie Thompson lay on his sick 
l)ed full of pain and wearmess. He heard the 
^children go by to school, and knew he could 
mot join them; the room felt hot and stifling, 
and there was no one to draw the curtain 
4ind shut out the glare of the sunshine from 
his poor achmg eyes. Then he felt so hot 
4ind thirsty, and the cup of water his mother 
'had put by his side had tipped over, and there 
Avas hai'dly a drop left to moisten his feverish 
Jips, and altogether he felt very sad and very 
lonely. 

' I do think some of them may have come 
in, just to see how I am,' he muttered to him- 
aelf, as the children's voices sounded through 
the window ; * but they have all forgotten me, 
and I shall have to lie here all day till mother 
•comes back without any one to see or help 
me!' 

Poor child ! If you could have seen him at 
this moment you would have said that his was 
indeed a sad case. Only last week he was well 
and strong, first and foremost not only in the 
school lessons, but in all the games and pleasures 
of the playground. And as head of the class in 
the Sunday school, his voice had beea one of the 
clearest and loudest, in response to Mr. Wilson's 
desire that they should all say the text he wislied 
them to remember. * Thou, God, seest me.' He 
had said the words then, had even thought of 
them once or twice afterwards; but now they 
came back to him again in their full meaning. 
Yes, he was seen and cared for even by God. 
And as this thought passed through his mind 
the troubled look passed away, and the pain 
which just before had seemed almost imbear- 
able was soothed, as it always is by quiet 



submission ; the heavy eyeHds gradually closed, 
and when his poor tired mother returned from 
the work she could not give up even to nurse 
her sick child, since it was the only way by 
which she could procure their means of living, 
she found him, to her great relief, quietly 
sleeping. 

It had been a very sad week for them both. 
A runaway horse had knocked the boy down, 
and the wheel of the heavy cart had gone over 
his leg and crushed it so badly that the doctor 
almost feared whether he would ever recover its 
use, and the pain of the broken bone gave him 
no rest ; so this quiet sleep was almost the first 
he had had smce the accident happened. So no 
wonder his mother's face brightened as she 
quietly arranged the room and prepared a cup 
of tea for him to take at his first waking. 

Mr. Wilson had been from home when the 
accident happened, but he came to the cottage 
directly after his return ; and when, in his 
gentle way, he drew from the poor child the 
story of all he had suffered, of his murmuring 
and loneliness, and then of the content and 
trust that came to him with the remembrance 
of the words of the Sunday lesson, he felt very 
thankful that God had blessed at least this one 
seed of his sowing, and prayed very earnestly 
that, though he might not himself mark their 
growth, other seeds would spring up and bear 
fruit in many of the little hearts on which they 
had fallen. 

He could not see them grow, neitlier can I tell 
you how many more grains had taken root ; but 
the words are true and powerful, and if you will 
only carry them in your hearts you will find 
your whole life brightened by their influence, 
since a sense of God's presence will, while it keeps 
you from offending Him by sinful thoughts and 
actions, brighten your pleasures, and hallow and 
sanctify your troubles. R V. 



JESUS IS PEACE. 
Peace. 

BY His life He preached it; 
By His dying He made it ; 
By His death He bequeathed it ; 
By His Spirit He imparts it ; 
In His Second Coming the belieyer shall 
find it 
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A TIME of sickness in a darkened room, 
A little maiden brightening all the gloom. 

With loving kiss, and gentle touch and voice, 
Beguiling pain and weakness to rejoice 

In the great Love which doeth all things well, 
Which cast o*er Suffering's hour bo sweet a spell — 

A spell to turn the fiercest nature mild — 
The glad, bright presence of a guileless child. 

To what can I compare our little maid ? — 
A precious casket with pure gold inlaid. 

A lily, with a dew-drop in its heart ; 

A thomless rose, to cause no cruel smart ; 

A priceless pearl, for happy parent's crown ; 
A radiant lamp, from Paradise sent down. 

To shed its holy rays on mortal life. 

As daughter, sister — maybe mother, wife. 

For learn, dear child, that woman's highest aim 
Should be to hallow home : not here to claim 

Exemption from those sweet and loving ties, 
In whicli her truest, best attraction lies. 

And boldly in life's race ^^^th man to vie. 
Tiic modest violet in hot hands must die. 

Seek, then, to exercise love's gentlest power, 
And from our bud will spring a fragrant flower. 
Constance Cross. 



THE STORY OP JONAH. 

IN the days of Jeroboam the Second there 
was a prophet named Jonah. And God 
hade him go to Nineveh, and tell its inhabitants 
thnt He was going to destroy it for their great 
wickedness. But Jonah was not willing to go ; 
and, thinking that he could escape God's notice, 
he hastened to Joppa, and took ship for Tarshish. 
God was displeased with Jonah for all this, 
and caused so violent a storm to arise that the 
ship was in danger of being wrecked. Then the 
seamen drew lots to find out for whose wicked- 
ness this storm had come upon them. Then 
Jonah told them all that he was a Hebrew, a 
prophet of God, Who had bidden him warn the 
people of Nineveh of their danger ; and that he 
was trying to escape from His presence. The 



sailore worked with a will to save their elup. 
They rowed hard in hoi^s of getting to lai^d : 
but it was of no use, the eea ran %o iiigb, y^^^ 
the wind against them. Then they took Jonah, 
and threw him over into the deep waves ; and 
immediately the storm ceased. 

But Jonah was not drowned. God had pre- 
pared a great fish that swallowed him, and at 
the end of three days swam to shore, and threw 
him up unhurt on the beach. 

Jonah then went at once, and told the 
Ninevites that in forty days Nineveh should be 
destroyed. And the people repented of their 
sins, and prayed to God, Who spared their city 
from destruction. 



THE STOLEN HORSE. 

LIRING the night a small farmer 

had his best horse stolen from 

f the stable. He journeyed about 

fifteen miles to the horsefair to 

buy another. 

Among the horses exposed 

there for sale he was surprised 

to see his ONvn. Grasping it by the bridle he 

shouted out, ' This horse is mine ; it was stolen 

three days ago I' 

The man who had the horse for sale said very 
politely, * My good friend, you are mistaken, for 
I have had that horse over a year. It is not 
your horse, it only resembles it.' 

The other quickly covered the beast's eyes, and 
said loudly, ' Since you have had the horse so 
long, perhaps you can teU of which eye it is 
blind?' 

The man, who had really stolen the horse, but 
who had never examined it carefully, was taken 
aback, but since he must say something, he an- 
swered at random, ' The left.' 

* You're wTong I ' said the farmer. 
' Aye,' cried the thief, ' I've made a mistake ; 
it is blind of the right eye.' 

The farmer uncovered the horse's eyes, and 
called out, * It is clear that you are not a thief 
only, but false too, for any one can see that the 
animal is not blind at all.' 

The bystanders applauded, jeered, and laughed, 
shouting, 'Caught! caught'.' The horse-stealer 
had to relinquish his plunder, and was forthwith 
hustled away to the lock-up. W. G. K. 
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A TIGER DISMAYED. 

liHAT a pretty creature the 
tiger ifl ! It is perhaps the 
most heautiful amongst 
quadrupeds: its jet-black 
stripes and spotty feet figure 
BO nicely its glossy red and yellow skin. 

Wlien young it will play harmlessly vi-ith such 
persons as have courage to fondle it ; but the full- 
grown tiger is the terror of man, woman, and child. 
Missionaries have often been exposed to great 
danger from them, but in a wonderful way Gk)d 
has often preserved His servants from their jaws. 
There was opposite to the door of a mis- 
sionary's room once a large looking-glass. One 
day, when the door was standing open, the 
missionary beheld a large tiger stalking in ; but 
seeing the figure of a tiger in the glass he 
rushed at it and broke it to atoms, and as the 
glass came crashing down he fled from the 
scene in terror; thus the missionary's life was 
preserved. — Missionary News. 



SURNAMES. 

IT is not generally kno\sTi that the * surname ' 
of a person, as distinct from the Christian 
name, is the name over and above, a sun -name. 

Every baptized pei-son always had a Christian 
name ; but the surname is of much later growth, 
— an addition to the other, as the word declares. 

These additions to the name were brought into 
England by the Norman nobility about 1100. 
They used, for example, Fitz — which means 
son — Fitzherbert. The Irish had for grand- 
son : as O'Neal, O^Haran. The Scottish Mac, 
denotes son : as in MacKenzie ; and the Saxons 
added son to the father's name : as Williamson, 
Robinson. 

In ancient times there were titles applied to 
the celebrated and famous men of Egypt and 
Greece, wldch were something like surnames: 
such were Aristides the Just, Phocion the Good, 
Xenophon the Attic Muse, and Pythagoras the 
Sage. 

DARE TO BE TRUE. 

Dare to be true I Nothing can need a lie. 
A fault which needs it most grows two thereby. 
Gkoboe Herbert. 



REGIE'S REVENGE. 

^ HGIE RAY was eight yeare old. 

He was an only child, and his 
mother was a widow. They lived 
in a pretty cottage in the South 
of England, and little Lucy Roy, 
Mrs. Ray's niece, lived with them. 
She was nine months younger 
than Regie, and was a pretty child 
with soft brown hair and big blue eyes. 

The children were very good friends generally, 
and played and worked happily together, only 
little Lucy had oae great fault — she was very 
envious, and her special object of envy was 
Regie. 

Regie was of a most generous disposition, and 
he shared all he had with Lucy, and did all he 
could to let her have the same playthings as he 
had. 

In their gardens there was an appli3-tree in the 
centre of each, and poor little Lucy's temper was 
sorely tried when she saw, as autumn came on, 
that several beautiful apples were growing to 
perfection on Regie's tree and that not one grew 
on hers, and Lucy had a special fondness for 
apples. 

* I don't know — I am sure I don't know why 
Regie's garden is so nice and mine is so ugly !' 
said Lucy one day, as she and her aunt paused 
in their walk round the garden, and looked at 
the little box-bordered beds. 

* Do you take as much pains with your garden, 
Lucy, as Regie does with his ?' 

Lucy hung her head. She knew she was lazy, 
and often left her plants unwatered. Many a 
time they would have died had not Regie taken 
pity upon them. 

* I don't care as much for the flowers as for 
the apple-tree,' said Lucy. *I wanted some 
apples on it so much. I wanted one for myself 
and one to give Miss Morton.' 

' That you cannot help, dear. But see how 
very pretty your calceolarias are, quite as fine as 
Regie's!' 

* Ugly yellow things ! ' said Lucy, peevishly. 

Lucy was of a hasty temper, but she soon re- 
covered herself and began to do some gardening 
with energy, till Mrs. Ray called them in to tea. 

' It's Mies Morton's birthday to-morrow,* said 
Regie at tea ; ' I am going to make her a nice 
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nosegay. And tho next morning be was up 
early and ran to his garden. 

Judge of hiB dismay when he saw the beds 
all trampled over and bis flowers quite spoilt ! 
Almost crying be ran in to bis mother, who was 
hearing Lucy's spelling. 

Mrs. Ray was very sympathetic, and Lucy 
said she was very sorry. 

' Oh, Lucy !* said Regie presently, ' could you 
give me a few — just a few— of your flowers ? 
You know you have made that nice needlebook 
for Miss Morton, and I have nothing.' 

Lucy's brow clouded over. ' I can't, Regie : 
why can't you do without them ?' 

Regie said no more, and he told Miss Morton 
all he had intended for her. 

That evening Regie was alone with his mother 
and he referred to the event of the morning. At 
&Bt Mrs. Ray did not speak, and then she drew 
her little son to her, where the lamplight fell on 
bis face. 

' Regie !' 

* Yes, mother.' 

' I want to tell you something. I know who 
it was spoilt your garden.' 

'Oh, mother, I am sure it must have been 
Ponto — naughty dog I though the puzzle is that 
be did not touch Lucy's, which is so close.' 

' Dear, I said I knew,' said Mrs. Ray. 

* For certain, mother?' 

' Yes, Regie. We know that Lucy is envious 
sometimes.' 

* Yes, mother.' 

* WeD, dear Regie, I am afraid she envies your 
garden, for I saw her last night go and do all 
that mischief. Bhe has no idea that I saw her, 
though.* 

Regie flushed. ' What a mean little thing ! 
Won't I give it to her I' 

* Regie, I have told you of this that you may 
try and do what we were talking of yesterday.' 

'What, mother?' 

* Do you not remember. Regie, that we were 
talking about following the example of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and you said you wished to do so, 
and that you desired to obey His commandments? 
Well, dear, it is easy to <ay all this, now has come 
the opportunity for showing if you meant it' 

* Oh, mother, but you don't mean that I am 
not to tell Lucy I am vexed ? I just long to 
revenge myself on her!' said Regie, angrily. 



' The Bible says that you are not to avenge 
yourself, but to do good to those who have in- 
jured you ; and that that will be heaping coals 
of fire on their heads.' 

•I'll smash Lucy's doll I' continued Regie, 
hardly heeding his mother, for his anger was 
rising. 

Gently and earnestly did Mrs. Ray speak to 
him, and then Regie ran away. 

As he knelt by his little bed that night he felt 
that he must make his choice between good and 
evil, and his better angel gained the mastery. 

Lucy looked very quiet whenever the afluir of 
the garden was mentioned, but Mrs. Ray was 
determined to let conscience work, and not let 
her know she had seen her, or knew anything 
about it. 

Three days passed, and one day Regie saw 
Lucy walking on the terrace. Going to his 
apple-tree he went and gathered the finest of the 
apples just then ripe, and going up to Lucy he 
oflered it to her. 

' For me, Regie ! ' said Lucy, looking rather 
ashamed, and pressing Miss Dolly very closely 
to her. 

* Yes, Lucy ; I want you to have this apple,' 
said Regie. 

Lucy took the apple, and then the big tears 
gathered in her eyes, and she began to cry. 

' Oh, Regie! do you know that it was I made 
all your garden in a mess ? I was — I was so 
vexed,' sobbed Lucy, confessing to all she had 
done, and seeming really peniteQt 

* I knew,' said Regie. ' Don't cry, Lucy ; I 
hate to see any one cry.' 

' But were you not angry. Regie ?' said Lucy ; 
' for I did spoil it so.' 

* Yes, I was angry,* said Regie, shortly. 
' Lucy, what made you do it ? ' 

* I was envious of your garden,' said Lucy. 
* But oh. Regie ! will you forgive me ? ' 

* I do,' said Regie ; ' and that's why I gave 
you the apple. At first I wanted to smash your 
doll in revenge.' 

' In revenge ? ' said Lucy : she hardly under- 
stood the word. 
Reggie nodded. 

* To pay you out, you know.' 

*I understand. And why didn't you?' 
asked Lucy, curiously. 
Then Regie told her. 
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BIBLE NAME WANTED. 

No. 6. 

ONE Jesus loved, and trusted witli 
Her by him, from His childhood dear : 
How sweet the trust ! WTiat welcome words 
At such a time of grief to hear ! 

Now see him in his prison ! steeped 

In sleep. In vision, to his eye 
The heavens are opened ; to his ear 

Rush bursts of heaven's own minstrelsy. 



- A MARVELLOUS ESCAPE. 

IN the war of 1747 the ship Dartmouth, 
an English man-of-war of 50 guns and 
300 men, Captain James Hamilton, was engaged, 
off Cape St Vincent, with the Glorioso, Spanish 
man-of-war of 74 guns and 750 men, when she 
blew up, and all the crew perished, except 
seventeen, who were taken up by the boats of 
the Prince Frederick and the I>uke privateers, 
then in company. 

Of the saved none were of any rank, except 
Mr. O'Brien, a young lieutenant He was found 
floating on the carriage of a gun, on which he 
had been blown out of the ship into the water. 
His first salute to the captain of the Prince 
Frederick was quaint and curious enough, — 

*Sir, you must excuse the unfitness of my 
dress to come aboard a strange ship ; but really 
I left my own in such a hurry that I had not 
time to stay for a change.' 

Of all the persons saved, he alone could give 
any account of the disaster. 

Being sent on a message from Captain Ham- 
ilton to the officer who commanded below, as he 
was between decks he was met by the gunner, 
who attended the magazine, staring wild and 
trembling. He asked Mr. O'Brien where the 
captain was. 

* Where should he be but upon deck ? ' says 
Mr. O'Brien. ' But what's the matter ? ' 

* sir, the magazine I ' 

At that very moment the explosion happened; 
and he loiew no more till he found himself 
in the water. His escape was the more extra- 
ordinary, as when the magazine went up he was 
between decks, which one would imagine to be 
a certain place of death; but he was, in all 



probability, blown out sideways through a port- 
hole, in the same direction in which the carriage 
was sent, and so alighted on it as it buoyed up 
in the water; for he affirmed that he did not 
get upon it by swimming or catching hold of it, 
as he found himself on it the moment he was 
sensible. It must, however, be reckoned one of 
the most remarkable escapes from death on 
record. 

SELP-SAORIFIOE, 

{ConHmud from page 323.) 

DOLLY went back to the nursery feelmg 
very desolate. She had dreaded Toby's 
absence, even while she knew she must do her 
utmost to induce her unde to take him ; but the 
reality was far worse than she had pictured to 
herself. The children's usual hour for going to 
bed was long past, and sleepiness and unhap- 
piness appeared to have had a very unfavourable 
effect upon their tempers ; yet, strange to say, now 
that nurse and Anne were inclined to attend to 
them, the one thing which the twins and Bertie 
resisted was being put to bed. They begged 
fretfuDy to sit up until Reggie and Hugh came 
home; and when nurse positively refused to 
entertain the idea for a moment, the two formCT 
indulged in a fitful wailing, which threatened to 
upset nurse's temper altogether, and made Dolly 
feel perfectly miserable. Bertie was too much 
engaged in gloomy forebodings to shed tears. 
His doleful imaginations seemed to his cousin to 
make the nursery almost unbearable, and she 
felt quite surprised and a little ashamed when 
she found herself laughing nervously at his sug- 
gestion that perhaps the people on the moor had 
stolen Reggie and Hugh, like the poor little giii 
in The Settlers in Canada, 

* Pack of nonsense I ' exclaimed nurse, severely, 
as she ruthlessly marched him and his still-pro- 
testing brothers off to bed. * There are some 
children that even the blackamoors would have 
more sense than to meddle with, unless they 
wanted something to drive them out of tlieir 
minds quick, which is what you three would do 
if they'd stolen you to-night, and no mistake at 
all about it ! ' 

' Now, Miss Dolly,' she said, when she came 
back, and saw the child sitting curled up on the 
rug before the fire, with the tears slowly coursing 
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down her cheeks and falling unheeded on her 
pinafore ; ' it's time you were in hed, too : you*re 
tired out, poor darling ! I've been so worried, 
I'm afraid I've forgotten you ; and you're as 
miserable as any of us, I'll be bound.' 

' It wouldn't be quite so bad,' sobbed DoUy, 
nestling into nurse's kindly arms, * if I only had 
dear Tim — Toby, I mean.' 

' But I thought it w^as your own fancy sending 
him, my dear?' said nurse. 

* So it was,' replied Dolly ; ' and I'm glad they 
took him, for I'm sure he'll find them. I 
wouldn't have him here now if I could ; only I 
do want him,' and the sobs broke out afresh. 

' It's bed that you want, darling,' and nurse 
began to carry her o£f to her own room. 

The words, * But I don't want to go to bed,* 
rose to Dolly's lips, for sleep without Toby was 
not to be thought of; but she checked their 
utterance as she remembered how worried and 
unhappy niirse herself was, and how the boys 
had already vexed her by their unwillingness to 
obey her washes in the same matter : so she 
submitted to be undressed without a word of 
objection. Her unselfishness met with an un- 
expected reward; for when she was ready for 
bed, nurse suddenly said, * I can't go down to 
supper to-night. If I wrapped you up warm, 
how would you like to stay with me in the 
nursery? It seems to me we should comfort 
each other.' 

Dolly felt almost happy again for the moment, 
and agreed readily; but when Anne came up 
from her supper she found Mrs. Blade's meal 
still on the table untasted, and Dolly fast asleep 
in her arms. 

' She's cried herself to sleep, poor dear ; and 
I'm afraid I've not been much better,* said 
nurse, in a doleful tone. 'But we've been a com- 
fort to each other in our own way, I do believe ; 
and if there's a better child in the whole world,* 
she continued, looking lovingly at the little face 
which was resting on her shoulder, ' I should 
lust like to see her! Well, if any one had told me 
what she was like before she came, I shouldn't 
have been so set against master's plan as I was. 
We're not always so wise as we think for, that's 
clear.' 

Anne pressed nurse to eat, but her entreaties 
were in vain. 
' I can't, my dear,' said the old woman ; * don't 



worry me about it, there's a good girl I should 
choke if I tried, I know. I'll just lay this dnr- 
ling down in bed, and then I must bustle about 
some work, or I shall be taking on again, and 
that's no good to anybody.* 

Laying Dolly down seemed to be a work of 
time; and at last Anne went to see what nurse 
could be doing, and found her established by 
DoUy's bed. 

' I shall stay here,* she said, ' in case she 
should wake. I've been to look at the children, 
and they're sound asleep ; but I don't believe I 
could do any work if I was to come back to the 
nursery, so I'm best where I am, here in the 
dark.' 

And there she continued to sit, hour after 
hour, soothing the child with gentle words when- 
ever Dolly woke, which she did frequently, with 
the same question always on her lips, * Are they 
come?' to which poor nurse grew more and more 
weary of replying, * Not yet, darling.' 

Towards the middle of the night Dolly woke 
from a longer doze than usual ; and this time 
the answer to her inquiry came from Anne, who 
had taken nurse's place by her side. ' Yes, dear, 
they've come back.' C 

* And Toby, too?' asked the child, sleepily. 

' Yes, dear ; he woke you jumping on the bed 
just this minute, naughty old fellow!* 

'Dear, dear Toby!' said Dolly, waking up j 
quite as Toby at the sound of her voice bounded I 
from his position at tihe foot of the bed, to caress 
his little mistress in rather a boisterous fashion. 

' That will do, dear Toby,' cried Dolly, sitting 
up in bed. ' And now, Anne, please tell me why 
they were so late, and where Unde James found 
them.' 

*I don't know all about it myself, dear,' 
answered Anne. * They weren't both together, 
I believe, and Master Reggie has had a bad falL 
I hope he'll be better in the morning.' 

' Where is Hugh? Is he hurt, too? Couldn't 
I get up and see them ?* 

' Dear, no I ' exclaimed Anne ; * they must be 
kept as quiet as possible. And now, if you try 
to go to sleep, I think I'll go and see what I can 
do for Mrs. Slade. She is nigh worn out with 
fright and watching, and has got her hands 
pretty full of work, too, for some time to come I 
expect ; we mustn't let her overdo herself.* 
{To be continued.) 
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LITTLE GRANNY. 

ITTLE Polly Merivale would never 
have been known as she stood in 
the old porch on a bright sum- 
mer's mom, decked out in all the 
finery and feathers of her grand- 
mother, who was paying her parents 
a visit. 

'Don't you think Fm exactly 
like Granny?' cried she, as she saw old Joe, the 
gardener, trimming the grass by the gravel-walk. 
* Dear me. Miss Polly, how you made me 
jump I Now you do look funny I Why, bless 
me, if the child has not gone and put on all the 
old lady's things, bonnet, mittens, and all ! 
Weill well I you'll want a crutch or waUdng- 
fitick next, Missie.' 

'I'll make such a nice old grandmother, Joe — 
jQst like dear old Granny ; and I shall always 
give your children a few pence when I pass the 
cottage, just as she gives me a shilling every 
now and again. And, after all, it's not the 
clothes that make a dear old Granny; it's the 
heart — a smiling heart; and oh, here she comes! 
her very own self I How she will scold ! ' But in 
another moment Polly's arms are round Granny's 
neck, Polly's kisses showered upon her dear old 
face, all her anger softened away by the sight of 
the loving little face, as the child Granny says, — 
*I thought I would frighten Joe this morning, 
but he wouldn't believe it was you gathering 
ihe flowers after all ; and so all I can do is to 
give you this basket full of blossoms, and ask 
you to let me make up a beauty nosegay after 
breakfast. Will you ? Oh, do I ' 

And Granny's only answer is to take the 
young face between her two hands and give it 
another and yet another kiss. C. 

THE WIDOW'S REWARD. 

NO good done from right motives ever loses 
its reward,' so teaches the Bible; and 
there is a story that well illustrates this. 

Many years ago a poor, honest widow, who 
was* placed in a southern lighthouse, resolved to 
give what she received from visitors one day in 
the week to missions. 

One day a widow lady with a little girl, both 
in deep mourning, visited the lighthouse, and by 
degrees, in the course of their round of the 



building, words of sympathy were given and 
received. 

WTien she was going away the lady gave the 
poor widow a sovereign. 

It was a large sum — a great temptation; 
and for a time the poor woman felt uncertain 
whether she would put all into her missionary- 
box. It was too hard not to be able to keep 
some for her wants; and then, no one would 
kmow. So she dropped in half-a-crown, and 
went to bed. No sleep came: she felt like 
Ananias and Sapphira ; and at last she got up, 
took out the half-crown, and put the sovereign 
in its place, after doing which she slept sonnd 
till morning light 

Not many days after came a thick leUer for 
her, all the postage, heavy in those days, paid ; 
and its contents were twenty pounds from the 
lady and five pounds- from the little girl; a 
present to her from her late visitors, who were, 
indeed, no other than Her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Kent and her little daughter, who is 
now Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 



'JOY IN HEAVEN.' 

THERE was joy among the angels 
In the ages long ago. 
When our world, in youth and beauty, lay 

Unspoiled by sin and woe. 
There was joy, when first in Eden, 

In his purity, man stood ; 
The most wonderful and glorious 
Of all that God called * good.' 

But his purity and goodness 

Faded, like the sun's bright ray, 
Or the dewy mists of morning. 

Which are wafted soon away. 
Wlien the Father, in His mercy, 

And His love for sinful men, 
Sent His only Son to save them — 

There was joy in Heaven then ! 

And He came — tlie blessed Jesus I 

But they heeded not His wor.l, 
And for His love they hated Him, 

And crucified their Lord I 
Yet we know, for He has told us, 

That o'er each repentant one 
There is joy among the angels. 

There is joy around the Throne I 
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dear children, do not grieve Him, 

Since for you He bore the Cross ; 
But cling ever closely to Him, 

Counting earthly gain but loss. 
If you strive to love, and please Him 

In whatever you say and do, 
There'll be joy among the angels, 

Joy in Heaven over you. 

Amy G. Jackson. 

MUSICAL MICE. 

A CAPTAIN of the regiment of Navarre, 
being confined in prison for having spoken 
too freely of Louvois, the French minister, begged 
leave of the governor to send for his lute to soften 
his confinement. 

After four days* playing he was greatly 
astonished to see the mice come out of their holes, 
and the spiders descend from their webs, as if to 
listen to him with the more attention. He was 
at first so Btruck with the sight that he dropped 
his lute, when the whole of his strange visitors 
instantly retired into their lodgings. On re- 
suming the instrument, spiders and mice again 
crept forth, and listened; and every day they 
increased in numbers, till at last there would be 
upwards of a hundred of these hearers collected to- 
gether. As, however, the presence of such gentry 
was not at all times pleasant, the o£Scer procured 
from one of the gaolers a cat, which he shut in a 
cage when he had no objection to see company, 
and set loose when he preferred to be alone., thus 
converting into a pleasant sort of comedy the 
passion of his mute associates for music. 

THE STORY OF LOT. 

IN the land of Canaan, which is in the eastern 
part of the world, where God first placed 
human beings, lived a man whose name was Lot 
He was the nephew of Abram, whom God Him- 
self had bidden to go and live there ; telling him 
that he should become the founder of a great 
nation, and that through him blessing should 
couie upon the whole race of man. 

Abram and Lot were both so rich, not only 
in gold and silver, but in flocks of sheep and 
herds of cattle, that the country where they dwelt 
was not large enough for them to live in com- 
fortably ; and owing to this, their servanta who 
tended the cattle quarrelled. Abram wished 



that there should be peace between himself and 
his nephew; bo he proposed that they should 
separate, one going in this direction, the other in 
that : offering to Lot the first choice of the land, 
while he himself would take what was left 
Lot chose the plain of the river Jordan, a rick 
well-watered country, and went away to it, 
pitching his tent near the city of Sodom. 

But the people who lived there were wicked 
beyond expression, and when God could n« 
longer endure their wickedness He determmed 
to destroy them and their city by fire from 
heaven. Lot, however, was a good man, and 
that he might not perish with the wicked 
people of Sodom, two angels were sent to him t» 
bid him and all his household leave that place. 

Lot did not know that they were angels ; he 
thought they were two travellers on their way, 
so when he saw them, as he sat in the evening 
at the gate of Sodom, he rose to meet them, and 
begged them to come into his house for food and 
rest that night, and the next day they should 
resume their journey. The angels came in, and 
they told him that he must immediately get out 
of the city, for God was about to destroy it for 
its wickedness. And as Lot lingered, unwilling 
to leave his home, they laid hold of him, with his 
wife and daughters, and compelled them to flee 
for their lives ; bidding them neither look behind 
them, nor loiter in the plain, but escape at once 
to the mountain. Then God rained down fire 
and brimstone upon Sodom and Gomorrah, and 
utterly destroyed them, with all their inhabitants^ 

But as they were fleeing, Lot's wife disregarded 
the command of the angels ; and looking l)ehind 
her, as if to return to the city she had left, she was, 
for her disobedience, turned into a piUar of salt. 

THE SPARROWS* FEAST. 

AN old duck was swimming about with her 
, brood of ducklings in the ornamental 
water in the Regent's Park in London, close t« 
a bridge where some children stood throwing 
in crumbs of bread to the little family. But 
there were others on the watch for a share ia 
these good things. A large family of sparrows 
Uved in the trees that grew on the banks, and, 
amid much twitterings and quackings, darted 
in and out, and up and down, catching the 
crumbs as they fell, to the disappointment of 
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COME back: 

LITTLE children watching 
Onward-speeding train ; 
Little children straining 
Weary eyes in vain I 

' Onward they are speeding. 

Will they come again ? 
All our tears unheeding. 

Call we them in vain ? * 

Ah ! dear little children, 
Wipe away your tears, 

Hush the voice of weejnng, 
Away with hoding fears. 

Onward they are going. 
Safe in Christ's keeping ; 

Angels seed are sowing 
For future reaping. 

The loved ones gone before 

Are not gone away ; 
Night's weary journey o'er, 

They come back with day. 



A SAGE DECISION. 

TWO men quarrelled, and ap- 
pealed to an arbitrator to 
settle the dispute. 

*Will you swear to abide by my 
decision ? ' 

They assented. 

' Then,' he replied, * I adjudge 
that you shall not leave this place 
until you have made friends.' 



disappointing to Mrs. Blacky. She reflected a 
little, and then set to work to scratch away the 
snow, and expose the crumbs ; whereupon the 
foolish birds immediately began to arrive, and 
she was at her old game of pouncing and 
crunching.' 

Phil. * Those birds deserved 
crunching for being so stupid.' 



U- 




F. A. P. 



OUT OF TOJIS BOOK.— V. 
{Continued from page 323.) 

^OM, * Animals are certainly very clever 

when it is a question of procuring food. Here 

13 a Scotch cat for you, who equals man almost 

in intelligence. She found out that the family 

•'*th whom she Uved used to throw out crumbs 
loi the birds, thereby attracting a number to 
a cenuin place. Near that spot puss would 
hide behind the shrubs, pouncing out every now 
and then, and securing an unwary youngster 
for her dinner. One day the crumbs were thrown 
out as usual, but a little snow came down and 
hid them, so that no birds arrived. This was 



Totty. * Perhaps they were little young ones. 
I am sorry for them.' 

Tom. * So were the family m which Mrs. 
Blacky hved ; they had to give up putting out 
crumbs at all after this.' 

Ethel. * Brother, do you think animals talk to 
each other, and tell each other things that happen 
to them ? ' 

Tom. * Wait. Ethel. Remember the old story 
of the dog with the broken leg, who, after having 
had it set by the doctor, found another dog with 
a broken leg, whom he induced to accompany 
him to the same kind friend. Dog One must 
have said something to Dog Two to get him to 
go with him.' 

Tottj/. * P'raps he said, " My leg does not 
hurt near so much since the kind doctor bound 
it up " — all in bow-wow talk, of course.' 
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Tom. * Very likely, Tot. But, Ethel, whnt 
made you think that animals talked to each 
other?' 

Ethel, * It was this. You know grandfather 
is fond of cats, and very good to them. Well, 
one day a strange kitten came to the dining- 
room window, which opens into the garden, and 
she mewed and mewed and mewed, as if she was 
so hungry, and grandfather opened the window 
and took her in, and I fetched her some milk and 
meat. After she had done feeding, we put her out 
again, hoping she would go home ; and I sup- 
pose she did, for we saw no more of her till the 
next day, at the same hour, when there she was 
under the window mewing pitifully as before, 
only this time she had a friend with her — another 
cat, quite as hungry.' 

Fhil. * Regular street -beggars.' 

Ethel. ' Well, you see, the kitten must have 
told the cat that grandfather gave dinners to 
hungry cats, or why should she come to a quite 
strange house in that way ?' 

Tott^. * I Ve often heard cats talk.* 

Fred. * Oh, Totty, what a story ! ' 

Tott^. ' No, it isn't. When our old cat had 
kittens, and I gave her a bit of meat, she used 
to call the kittens quite plainly to her, just as 
mother does when she comes to the nursery with 
cake, and says, ** Who likes something very 
good?" That was talking. And once when 
Fred put the grey kitten on the table, and she 
was just tumbling over the edge, puss made a 
loud cry, and seized her just in time. Nurse 
said that cry meant, " Take care I " Fred 
thinks it is not talk, because he cannot under- 
stand it.' 

Phil. * As if he was to say that Germans 
didn't talk because he does not understand their 
language I ' {To he continued.) 

'TRY THE VELVET!' 

A CHURLISH man once gave a surly 
answer to a question, and a neighbour 
came smiling by, having heard the rough 
speech. 

* Aye, lad,* said he, * a man's tongue is like a 
cat's, either a piece of velvet or a sheet of sand- 
paper, just as he chooses to make it, and you 
always seem to be using the sand- paper. Try 
the velvet, man I try the velvet I' 



SELF-SACRIFICE. 

( Continued from page 335. ) 

WE was wise I She knew 
Dolly well enough to feel 
certain that she would lie 
still, and check all im- 
patience to see her cousins, 
I if, by so doing, she could 
j set her at liberty to attend 
to the needs of others. 
And hard as it seemed to 
the child to be left alone 
when she wanted to ask so many questions, she 
made no objection to Anne's departure, and 
obediently did her best to try to sleep. At first 
it seemed as if it were hopeless to think of doing 
so. She was so very wide awake, and all the 
little devices for enticing slumber, of which she 
made trial, seemed to have no other effect than 
to make her, if possible, even more wakeful than 
before she tried them. 

However, the little eyes grew weary at last 
with counting the stars, which Dolly had at- 
tempted, as being a nicer occupation than count- 
ing stupid sheep jumping over a stile ; and she 
found out the next morning, when she awoke in 
broad daylight, that her efiforts to sleep had been 
crowned with very decided success. 

She jumped out of bed as the clock struck ten, 
wondering how nurse could have let her sleep so 
long, and with rather a confused recollection of 
the events of the preceding evening. Her mind 
grew clearer after she had been up a little while, 
and she longed to run down the passage, and 
knock at Reggie's door to ask how he and Hugh 
were this morning ; but with the thought came 
the remembrance of Anne's words, that the boys 
must keep quiet, and she wisely decided to wait 
for nuree's permission before she made any per- 
sonal inquiries. The desire to do so made her 
hurry her dressing ; and she was just putting 
the finishing touches to it when nurse entered 
the room, looking so worn and heavy -eyed t!nt 
Dolly felt as if a weight had suddenly fa!>u on 
her heart, and she scarcely dared to ask the 
question which a minute before she had been so 
impatient to ask. 

* You are up, my dearie, then!' said the old 
servant. * I thought you'd be none the worse for 
a long sleep this morning, but I was afraid Toby 
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would wake you. He's the best of dogs, I do 
think; 

And even in her anxiety Dolly felt intensely 
gratified at the approving pat which accompanied 
the flattering words. At last she found courage 
to say, ' How are they, nurse ? May I go and 
see them?' 

' Not now, my dear,' was the answer ; * but 
master has been asking for you, and he will tell 
yoQ all about everything, I dare say. Only you 
must be quick, for breakfast was ordered at half- 
past ten, and it's that now.* 

Bolly did not need to be told to make haste 
a second time. She gave nurse a hearty kiss, 
and received a hearty one in return, and then, 
followed by Toby, she ran down to the breakfast- 
room. It seemed very strange to go down alone ; 
she had never done so before ; but the other child- 
ren having had their usual night's rest, nurse had 
been glad to send them for their customary walk 
with Anne, and thus get them out of the way 
for a time. 

The child was received with warm greetings 
from her unde and Dr. Morton, who was break- 
fasting at the Manor ; and Toby also received 
his fuH share of attention. Bhe noticed at once 
that the countenance of the former wore an ex- 
pression so different to that with which, young 
as she was, she had been struck the evening 
before, that she no longer felt any hesitation in 
asking to be told all about the boys, and begging 
to be allowed to see them. 

' You shall see Hugh some time to-day for 
a few moments,' rq)lied her unde ; and then he 
proceeded to tell her that Beggie had had a very 
dangerous fall, and had broken his thigh, besides 
having sustained other injuries ; and that Hugh 
had been thrown from the pony, and was very 
shaken and feverish. ' We owe Toby a large 
debt of gratitude,' he continued, patting the 
animal's head ; ' for he did find them for us, as 
you thought he would. At one time, when he 
left the cart-track, and seemed only to be hunting 
about on the moor on his own account, I confess 
I did begin to fear we were losing our time in 
following him, and tiring ourselves for nothing, 
for we had been obliged to leave the carriages, 
as they could not go where he led us. But John 
was 80 sure that he was following the same 
course which the boys had taken when they 
were probably wandering about in the fog, that 



he continued to let him guide us, which he did, 
until he brought us at last to the quarry-pit 
under Hey Tor ; and there, by the aid of John's 
lantern (for, though the moon was shining 
brightly part of the quarry was in deep shade), 
we saw poor Reggie lying on a ledge. Happily 
he had not fallen to the very bottom, or he 
would probably have been killed. As soon as 
we had got him up, which was a long, terrible 
business, we went in search of Hugh ; and Toby 
found him, too, not very far from the quariy, 
lying on the ground in a dead faint It seems that 
Jack took fright at Reggie's fall, and galloped 
away, throwing Hugh at last, who must have 
lain stunned on the ground for some hours ; but 
he had partly got over that before we found him, 
and had started in search of Reggie, whose 
sudden disappearance he could not understand.* 

' But why did he faint ? ' asked Dolly. 

' Partly from exhaustion, I think,' replied her 
unde ; * and partly from fright at seemg Toby, 
whom he took for some wild animal pursuing 
him, I believe. But we could not ask him many 
questions. When he has quite got over it, he 
will have plenty to say for himself, no doubt' 

' Will he be quite well to-day ? ' 

' Not quite so soon as that, but he is getting 
on all right now ; and Dr. Morton thinks he 
will be quite well in a day or two, when he has 
got over his bruises and stiffness : that is, if he 
has not taken cold from all those hours of ex- 
posure to the night air.' 

'And when will Reggie be well?' inquired 
Dolly, who had listened breathlessly to her 
unde's words. 

'Ah! Poor Reggie! his damages will take 
much longer setting to rights. He will have to 
lie for weeks and weeks in one position,' an- 
swered Sir James, looking very grave; 'so you 
must do all you can to help him to be patient, 
and thankful that, hurt as he is, things are no 
worse than they are. I think you can help him 
very much, Dolly dear, for I am afraid he has a 
wearisome time before him, poor boy ; but it would 
do him harm to see you yet ; and wken you go to 
Hugh you must be very quiet, and not let him talk 
much.' (To he continued,) 

Answer to Bible Name on Page 293. 
THiE BEGGAR LAZARUS. 
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OUR DUMB TEACHERS. 

A GRATEFUL GOAT. 

I N its wild state, the goat frequents 
the most savage and desolate 
scenes of Nature ; when tamed 
it is most familiar and affec- 
tionate, though even then it likes 
to have its own way. 

Among the Alpine mountains it is 
hunted and shot by the hardy moun- 
taineers; in the East it is not only 
tamed, but made a slave. The Arab leads his 
goat about to perform in public ; and as in its 
native wilds it can balance itself on the point of 
a rock, so he makes the poor beast balance him- 
self on a series of little blocks of wood, piled one 
on top of another several feet high. 

In this country goats are little used; now 
and then a few may be seen browsing on the 
hill-side, kept, perhaps, by the farmer's daughter 
for the sake of their milk ; or, now and again, 
we meet a little goat-carriage drawn by Billy or 
Nanny, the pet of the children and the annoy- 
ance of the gardener ; for if that same Billy or 
Nanny once gets loose among the vegetables 
or flowers sad havoc and mischief would be the 
result. 

That the goat is capable of all the finer feel- 
ings of animals, the following story will show : 

A gentleman who was very active in the 
rebellion of 1715, after the battle of Preston, 
escaped to the Highlands of Scotland, and was 
sheltered by a relation in a cave on one of the 
hill-sides. The only entrance to this was a very 
small opening, through which he had to creep, 
and drag his small supply of provisions after him. 

A few yards from the mouth of the cavern 
he felt something in front of him, and on stoop- 
ing to examine found it to be a goat lying down 
with a kid beside her, and that one of her legs 
was broken. 

He bound it up as well as he could, and 
offered her some bread, which she refused, but 
stretched out her tongue as if asking for water ; 
he offered her some, and she drank greedily, 
and then ate the bread he had given. 

In the dead of night he ventured out of the 
cave, and pulled a lot of grass and green branches 
for tlie poor thing, and she ate them with every 
mark of gratitude. 



The only occupation for him in his pngon 
was to tend the injured animal, and make it as 
comfortable as possible; and under such kind 
and constant care it quickly got well 

It happened shortly after that the meeseDger 
who brought his provisions to the cave fell ill, 
and it was necessary to trust another servant 
with the secret of his hiding-place. 

The goat, when he came, happened to be 
lying close to the opening, and attacked him 
furiously, butting at him ^^ith all her might, 
against which he was all but powerless, and 
had not the fugitive come to the rescue and 
bidden her go back, she would either have killed 
the stranger or died in the defence of her friend 
and preserver. 



WRONG DOING. 

A LITTLE wTong done to another is a great 
injury done to ourselves. 
The severest punishment for an injury, is ibe \ 
consciousness of having done it; and no suffering 
is keener than that which belongs to repentance 
for past wrong-doing. 

HOW BABY W^AS 
SAVED. 

E had gone up to the hills, as 
was our custom during the 
intense heat Little Mand 
was highly delighted ; child- 
ren are not unlike their elders 
in a love of change. Baby was not quite ^' 
happy ; she did not understand being put to 
sleep under a tent instead of in her own room. 
and cried for 'mum mum,' as if nurse were 
altogether in the way, and until the much- 
valued 'mum mum* could be found nothirg 
seemed hkely to go well, nor could the httle one 
be quieted. 

At last, after many songs from nurse, some ?<:•.*: 
kisses from mother, the wee darling fell asleep, 
and was safely deposited in her cosy nest, a cradle 
brought from England, daintily covered and 
trimmed by grandmother when Maud was the 
only pet 

I had returned to my occupation, but being \ 
anxious after baby*s wakefulness, I could settle j 
to nothing; a kind of longing to see that my little I 
treasure was safe and happy disturbed me, ^d ! 
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at last, setting aside my work, I wandered out 
again and entered the tent. 

No words can ever describe my horror. Baby 
slept peacefully in her cradle, one dimpled arm 
under her cheek, in innocent unconsciousness of the 
terrible fate that might at any moment be hers. 
Round the pole of the tent tightly coiled, with 
its gaze fixed so intently on the infant that I was 
unnoticed, I beheld a snake of the most venomous 
kind, a trae Cobra di Capello. I knew I was 
powerless to do anything, and the slightest noise 
might cause my baby's death. The intense 
horror of that moment is so strongly fixed on 
my mind that it can never be efFaced. 

I crept outside, and, with a cry from my heart 
to God, flew for assistance. Finding one of our 
native servants, I explained in a few words the 
danger my baby was in, imploring him to do 
eomething to save her. 

How good and faithful was old Junyl I knew 
he loved me and the cMdren, too, that at the 
risk of his own life he would save any one of us, 
vv his master if he could ; but it seemed to me 
then as if he were more than ever able and 
willing to help me. 

' I fetch chopper, missi ; I hurry quick ; no 
noise !' 

And he glided away like a shadow. There was 
a small opening in the tent, a few stitches had 
given way. I crept back again and stood 
watching until it seemed to me that I could not 
wait much longer, that, even if the snake shoidd 
kill either baby or me, I must rush in and try 
to carry her away. 

I wonder if any of Sundays little readers can 
understand a motlier's feelmgs under such circum- 
stances ? Yet all the time I remembered I had 
heard ihat it would be certain death to the baby 
if I made the slightest noise. I suppose Juny 
was not gone long, but to me it seemed an hour. 
At last he appeared with the cat-like step so 
peculiar to Indians, and unhesitathigly walked 
up to the pole of the tent, going round so that 
he was at the back of the snake's head, and then 
with one blow from his chopper, it fell to the 
ground dead. 

Oh, how I kissed my baby ! I almost did the 
same to Jtmy ; but most of all my heart went up 
in one deep, earnest cry of praise and thanks- 
giving to ^e good Father Who, watching over 
us, had guarded my treasure. Juny stooping 



down touched softly with his dark fingers baby's 
fair little face. 

* Missi too good for nasty snake. Juny sleep 
outside tent all the days;' by which he meant, I 
afterwards discovered, that night and day he 
would be on the watch : and so he was, for never 
did I go to look after my little one, but some- 
where near was our faithful servant ; and now 
that * Missi Ella is quite a young woman,' and 
thinks herself so, Juny delights in telling her 
that the snakes would have eaten her long ago 
but for him. Reho. 

' MOTHER SAID SO.' 

MRS. PEARCE had hard work to live; 
she scarcely ever had time to do any- 
thing for herself imtil she was too tired to do- 
anything at all, for she was a laundry-woman, 
washing and ironing all day long, from early 
morning to late at night ; and even the bairns- 
were often left to a neighbour's care, or to amuso^ 
themselves as best they might. Yet Widow 
Pearce did what she could for them, kejit theb^ 
clothes as neat aa her poor means would allow, 
and tried to teach them at odd times, generally 
in the early morning, what was right and good 
for such little children to know. 

* Always say your prayers, dear children. 
Our Father loves to have His little ones go to 
Him for what they want. If you have any 
goodies, or something nice at any time,be sure and 
offer it to one another, and so learn to be unselfish.' 

These were the sort of precepts she gave 
them ; and when they were in doubt whether 
it was right to do this or that, it was always 
with them, 'Mother said.' 

So it was with them one day when she had 
gone to oue of the ladies who employed her for 
a long day's cleaning. 

Sophie and baby found themselves at play in 
the yard where they lived, with a little wooden 
box on wheels — baby's only toy — and an old 
doll that mother had once brought home for 
Sophie, but which had seen its best days. 

Suddenly the little girl stopped in her play : 
* Oh, baby I * she said, looking very serious, * we 
forgot all about our prayers I W^hat would 
mother say?' 

' Will God mind ?' lisped baby. 

* Perhaps He won't if we say them now ;' and 
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suiting the action to the word, Sophie put her 
arm round her little sister and knelt down, then 
and there in the court, and asked ' Our Father * 
to take care of mother, and me, and bahy, and 
'make us all good/ *And,' added the simple 
child, * mother said if ever we forgot our prayers 
we were to say them directly we remembered, so 
God will not be angry with us now.* 

The mother's heart would have been gladdened 
could she have seen how her words had sank 
into her little Sophie's heart. That * Mother said ' 
was a prayer in itself. 

A few days after this Sophie was tidying up 
the room, and mother was again away. To 
keep baby quiet, she had lent her her doll and 
given her a little cup of bread and milk, and 
left her to eat it on the step. 

For a little while baby fed herself, then dolly 
came in for a mock spoonful ; then, looking up, 
baby became aware that a poor ragged boy was 
watching her and the spoon wnth longing eyes. 



it was not baby herself who had emptied the 
cup. But One knew and observed it 

Babys ofifermg was of the right kind; she 
was learning early to be unselfish : and it was 




It was only one of the urchins of the yard, but 
he looked hungry ; and though no Sophie was 
near at the moment to prompt baby's heart, 
mother's words were there, and the little thing 
got up and held out the cup — 'This for you: 
so good.' Then, seeing him hesitate, she added, 
' Mother said so.' 

Tommy Connor was able to tell his mother 
later in the day, how Sophie's little sister had 
given him this treat of bread and millc; and 
neither Sophie nor her mother ever knew that 



'GOOD NIGHT' AND 
MORNING.' 



'GOOD 



A FAIR little girl sat under a tree. 
Sewing as long as her eyes could see ; 
Then smoothed her work, and folded it right, 
And said, * Dear work. Good night ! good night I* 

Such a number of rooks came over her head, 
Crying, * Caw 1 caw I' on their way to bed ; 
She said, as she watched their curious flight, 
' Little black things. Good night ! good night 1* 

The horses neighed, and the oxen lowed ; 
The sheep's * Bleat ! bleat I' came over the road : 
All seeming to say, with a quiet delight, 
* Good little girl. Good night I good night I' 

She did not say to the sun ' Good night I' 
Though she saw him then like a ball of light ; 
For she knew that he had God's time to keep 
All over the world, and never could sleep. 

The tall pink foxglove bowed his head, 
The violets courtseyed and went to bed. 
And good little Lucy tied up her hair, 
And said on her knees her favourite prayer. 

And while on her pillow she softly lay. 
She knew nothing more till again it waa day^ 
And all things said to the beautiful sun, 
' Good morning I good morning I our work is 
begun.' Lord Houghtok. 
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BEES ATTACKING FOWLS. 

A CURIOUS fact in Natural History is 
thus related : — 

' r had been extracting a comb of honey from a 
bar-frame hive, and in the process raised the wrath 
of the bees by accidentally crushing one or two. 
I was guarded with gloves and veil ; but, being 
thoroughly roused, they left me to attack a pen 
of Brahma fowls, confined in a wire-netted run 
close to the hive. The fright and running about 
of the ix)or fowls soon collected quite a swarm of 
bees in purauit ; the fowls ran round the inclosure 
and in and out of the fowl-house, with the result 
of only attracting more bees from the hive to the 
scene of commotion. 

* Finding they were never likely to shake their 
pursurers off while they remained in the inclosure, 
I turned the fowls out into a strip of orchard 
ground and left them there to hide in the grass 
or liedges, as they might find most efiFectual in 
eluding the bees. But now commenced a fresh 
phase of the commotion. 

*A blind pony had been turned into the orchard 
to graze, and the fowls being pretty well scattered 
and concealed, the bees turned their attention to 
this frcsli object on which to vent their anger ; 
the faster the pony ran the more persuaded were 
they that they had got the right party at last. 
The orchard was small, thickly planted with trees, 
and his frantic efforts to escape the bees attracted 
my attention on the other side of the high wall 
which divided the garden from the orchard, and 
I was, fortunately, able to rescue him and conduct 
liim to his stable before he had dashed out his 
brains against the trees. 

' In the evening I found the fowls secreted in 
various parts of the orchard ; from the comb of 
one cockerel I extracted no less than twenty-three 
stings, and nearly as many from another cockerel; 
the hens were but slightly stung. No bad result 
followed in any case ; the cockerels showed no 
signs of pain or swelHng whatever, and ate their 
food as well as ever in the evening.' 



aT IS well; 

ALL * Our Father * gives is well, 
Whether weal or woe ; 
Tliis can all His children tell — 
More they need not know. 



SELP-SACRIFIOK 

{Continued from page 343.) 

DOLLY found Hugh, when she was at last 
admitted to his room, very disinclined 
to talk. He only gave her a very sleepy smile, 
and said he was * all right, but very tired ; ' and 
then nurse told her she had better go. Dolly 
thought it a very stupid visit, and feared he 
must be very ill indeed if he could only say so 
little, when he must have so much to tell. 
Nurse assured her he would soon bo quite well 
again, for rest was what he needed most ; and 
the child reluctantly left the room, noticing, in 
Burpi-ise, as she passed out of the door, that 
Reggie's bed was empty. Nurse answered her 
questioning looks by saying, * He's in the blue 
room, dear. ^ It's so much quieter there,' 

The blue room was one of the guest-rooms at 
the Manor. Dolly fancied it must feel quite 
grand to be ill in such a lai^c, pretty room, with 
such a beautiful view of tlie sea, and only hoped 
Reggie was enjoying it as much as she should. 
She longed more than ever to pay him a visit, and 
could not believe that her just looking at hiui 
could do him any harm ; but nurse tolel her it 
would be quite as stupid, if not more so, than the 
one she had paid to Hugh : so she was forced to 
content herself with the society of the twins and 
Bertie, who found her plenty of occupation. The 
work the twins assigned her was not mucli to 
her liking, consisting chiefly in digging a sort of 
ditch round four sides of *a square in one of the 
plantations, about which they were very mys- 
terious, and would only say that it was going to 
be something very grand. 

Bertie's requirements were more easily satis- 
fied, as he only wanted to hear as much about 
India as he could possibly remember; and as 
nurse had dispensed her from needlework until 
Hugh was quite well, she had plenty of time to 
devote to amusing him. 

Her endeavours to entertain him were ahva\-* 
satisfactory, and he often said he wished he could 
write down all she told him ; it would make die 
very nicest bx)k he had ever read, because he was 
sure about its being all true. He did at last 
make an attempt to commit her narrations to 
paper; but when his lai:ge round hand had 
filled a co2)ybook, the contents proved to be of 
such inconsiderable amount when he reflected ou 
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all the matter with which she had supplied him, 
and the time it took was so great, that he gave 
np his project for the present, till he could ' write 
emaller and quicker.* 

The next day Hugh was much better, and 
ahle to talk, which Dolly thought a very hopeful 
sign, and the day after that he was up and about 
again, still looking a little white and weary, but 
quite ready to tell of the adventure on the moor, 
and to laugh at himself for having been so 
foolish as to be frightened of that dear, good 
Toby. He was looked upon as quite a hero by 
the other children, who were never wearied of 
asking and hearing what he had felt and thought 
under such alarming circumstances. 

But they missed Reggie sadly. Since the 
completion of the coffee-grinder he had been so 
much with them, and had shared so much more 
than formerly in their pursiuts and amusements, 
that they were constantly reminded of his 
absence, and all their games seemed to have lost 
a great part of their charm. For many days 
none of the children had been allowed to see him, 
and their elders looked grave and sad; but at 
last there came a morning when Dolly and Hugh 
were told they might look at him, and the next 
day the twins also, and Bertie, were allowed the 
same pleasure ; and after that, he was so much 
better that all the children were permitted to see 
him from time to time, and even at last to talk 
to him as much as they liked, which was not a 
little. 

Getting i^ell is always tedious, but to Reggie 
the constrained posture and difficulty in employ- 
ing himself made the time pass very wearily. 
He had, besides, still a great deal of pain to 
bear. The doctor said that would get less 
eveiy day, and Dolly looked forward to the 
future with almost as much longing as the 
sufferer himself. She found it quite impossible 
to enjoy herself apart from him, and while she 
knew he was enduring pain and discomfort ; and 
at last, after a long talk with the twins, they 
promised to do without her until Reggie was 
able to move about again, or was very much 
better, and thus set her at liberty to spend as 
much time with him as possible ; and a very 
great comfort she was to the sick boy. 

Their love for each other seemed to deepen 
during those weary days, aiid they found it very 
hard even to be separated while Dolly took the 



daily walk which nurse insisted upon. It did 
make it a litUe less trying when, at Sir Jami^s^s 
suggestion, Dolly had a riding-habit, and learnt 
to ride, and when her uncle promised that, as it 
would be dull for her to ride alone, he would 
buy another pony as soon as Lane could hear of 
a suitable one, which the old coachman was not 
long in doing. 

Even Reggie shared in the excitement and 
delight of having another steed ; and when his 
father hinted that it was not improbable that he 
might buy a third pony as soon as Reggie was 
well enough to ride again, nurse declared that her 
patient might as well have 'rats in the upper 
story' at once, and that if he wasn't tied by 
the leg he would be past her management 
altogether. 

No one rejoiced more than she did as day by 
day she saw the boy regaining strength, but 
her face did not seem quite to lose the anxious 
expression which it liad assumed daring those 
long heurs of suspense before the children had 
been brought home; and old Lane, who per- 
sisted in considering himself entirely to blame 
for the accident, had never seemed to be himself 
since that eventful night At last his health 
faiUng altogether, he came to the conclusiou that 
he should never do another day's work, and to 
the regret of all he decided to leave Sir James's 
service, and, as he said, 'go home to his 
daughter's to die.* 

The parting with the children, and especially 
with Reggie, was very touching, and the ' new 
man,' who came in his place, was looked upon 
with rather critical eyes, and never ([uite found 
favour with his young masters, nor indeed with 
Dolly, although she was a good deal more re- 
served in the expression of her sentiments than 
were the others. 

' I do wish,* she said once, ' that Jennings 
would say what he means straight out. I al- 
ways have to guess and think about it ; and I'm 
not sure I always guess right' 

* You don't like a spade to be called an agri- 
cultural implement, do you, Dolly?* said her 
uncle, to whom her remark had been addressed. 

' No,' replied Dolly, slowly, opening her eyes 
wide at such a very long name for such a very 
common thing ; * I don't* 

* Nor do I,' said her uncle, shortly. 

{To be cimtinuedJ) 
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SELF-SACRIPICK 
{Continued from page 851.) 

it came about that Lane 

8 very much misaed by all 

Scrasedon, in addition to 

^ which, Jennings gave gen - 

eral offence by expressing 

a great contempt for Toby, 

and suggesting that he 

should be got rid of, and 

^ replaced by * a nice little 

Skye, or something else 

worth having.* 

Toby had long been a 
favourite with every one ; but just now, when all 
agreed with nurse that he ought to have a gold 
medal from the Humane Society (for had he not 
saved the lives of those two precious boys?), 
such suggestions as Jennings* could not fail to 
arouse the indignation of the household. 

Nurse was provoked into having a battle 
royal with the new-comer on the subject, although 
she honestly informed him, as a beginning, that 
once she had been just as foolish as he was; 
and she hoped he would be wise enough to see 
his mistake, as she had done long ago. 

Jennings argued that one dog was as good 
as another for a pet, and that it was a disgrace 
to have a cur like Toby about the place. 

Mrs. Slade replied to this by inquiring what 
good a stupid little terrier would have been in 
searching for the lost children, and retired wrath- 
fully from the scene of action as Jennings re- 
torted, that ' if they had been took proper care of 
they wouldn't have got lost at all ; * and that it 
was ' a Rne thing to keep dogs to make up for 
other people*s neglect.' 

' I couldn't demean myself,' said nurse, after- 
wards, 'to argue any longer with such an 
impudent fellow; and you'd think sometimes 
that he couldn't say " Bo " to a goose. I've no 
patience with such artfulness.' 

As Reggie grew better he became very tired 
of reading and being read to, anti found it very 
difficult to amuse himself. Nurse suggested his 
learning to knit, which only offended him ; but 
Dolly, true to her uncle's wish, did her very 
utmost to while away the dreary hours, and was 
more successful than any one in devising amuse- 
ments for him. He tried to be brave, but some- 



times he was a little doleful, and felt quite out of 
heart about himself. He was such a long time 
getting well 

Mr. Tredenham's son had returned to London 
about a fortnight after the accident, and now, he 
said, he should never learn how to make a 
musical box, and very likely his leg would never 
get well, and he would have to go about on 
crutches all his life, and never be an engineer 
after all; but Dolly would laugh at him, and | 
tell him that he was looking round the comer to | 
i see what troubles were coming ; and liis father 
assured him they would never come at all, if he 
would only be patient 

Then poor Reggie would take heart Mgain, 
and try to be cheerful, but it was hard work. 
He used to say that now he knew what a horrid 
thing it was to be ill, he should be much more 
sorry for sick people. * I never felt veri/ sorry 
for them,' he confided to Dolly, 'because, you see, 
I didn't know what it was like. But I do now ; 
only father says I've not half nor a quarter as 
much to bear as some people.' 

One day Dolly made the happy suggestion 
that he should construct a set of dolls' funii- 
ture for May. He hailed the idea of occupation 
with delight, and, as time went on, the blue room 
became the centre of all the mirth and joy in the 
house ; while Dolly, wholly unconscious tli.'it she 
was the mainspring of what made her feel so 
thankful and glad, would sit fur hours in the 
old-fashioned window-seat, enjoying the beauti- , 
ful view which lay before her, and ready to talk 
or to be silent, to work or to be idle, just as 
Beggie might wish. 

In hiM own reserved way the boy thoroughly 
appreciated her self-devotion, and alto,L;;ether bore 
his kmg biprisonment with more patience than 
might have been expected. Neveitheless, that 
winter seemed a very long one to all the 
children. 

The twins and Bertie missed Dolly's compan- 
ionship, and Hugh shrank from the confinement 
of the sick-room during the day, and yet had no 
one to share his pursuits out of doors when his 
daily ride with Dolly was over ; so one and all, . 
cheerful though the winter evenings had Vfieu in i 
the blue room, looked forward longingly to the I 
spring, hoping that it would once more bring ' 
back the old happy life., which they had scarcely | 
valued until it had been so suddenly interrupted. 
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CHAPTER X. FULFILLID. 

It was February, and Reggie was able 
to leave his conch, and move about on his 
cnitches. Oh, how happy the children were! 
perfectly happy they thought, sometimes, now 
I that the long, long wmter was nearly over, and 
Reggie was so much better. If only little May 
had been as bright and strong as she used to be! 
but she was very often ill now. Sometimes 
nurse sat up with her all nigkt, and Dr. Morton 
would be sent for, and their father would look very 
grave. No, they were not perfectly happy ; but 
they tried to console themselves with the thought 
tliat nurse had once said May would perhaps 
outgrow it (whatever 'it' was), and then there 
was so much to do and to think about. The 
twins had begim to garden again, and Hugh and 
Dolly ha«i to keep the ponies exercised; and last, 
not least, every day Reggie had to visit one or 
more, as he felt strong enough, of their old 
haunts, as well as the new fort which Freddie 
and Willie, and even Bertie, aided by their faith- 
ful assistant, Dolly, had begun to construct 
during the winter, when there had been nothing 
to do in the gnnlcn, and the plan of which was 
00 coustiintly altered that it seemed highly im- 
probable that it would be finished before the 
summer. Hugh pitied Reggie immensely for not 
being able to run about as he used to, and thought 
going on crutches must be very slow work ; but 
Keg.i^ie was only too happy to be able to get 
about at all, after lying still so long, and was 
quite contented to look forward to hay-time, 
when Dr. Morton had told him he would prob- 
ably be as strong and well as he had ever been. 
Life seemed a different thing to him now. His 
dit(}x>sition had always been a happy one, but 
now old pleasures seemed doubly pleasant. 
Dolly's unselfish example had not been without 
itB effoct upon him, and he had almost conquered 
his old inclination * to look round the comer ' to 
see what trouble was coming, and was a firmer 
believer than ever that ' there must be some 
good in everything, although people could not 
always tell what it was.' He could have told, 
however, of a great deal of good which had re« 
suited from his accident, and, in spite of May's 
illness, the new year had begun really brightly 
and happily to him and all the children. 
{To be continued,) 



JUSTICE OR BRAVERY? 

WHEN Agesilaus, the Grecian, was asked 
whether he thought justice or bravery 
the greater virtue, he answered, * There would 
be no need of bravery if we were all of us just* 

THE OLD BIBLE. 

THERE was great trouble in Woodbine 
Cottage. In some mysterious way a 
sovereign had disappeared, and no one could 
say what had become of it Either they did 
not or would not know. 

Mrs. Barnes did not like to blame the children: 
she could not suspect them of stealing it. Yet 
not only was its loss inconvenient, but, unless it 
could be found, there was an uncomfortable 
feeling that any one might lie under the sus- 
picion of having taken it 

A week went by, and no trace of the lost 
coin. The children had looked high and low. 
Frank declared it would be no use unless the 
carpet in the parlour was taken up, and then it 
would be found under it ; but his sisters did not 
see how it could get there. Just as they were 
busy talking over this mystery, their mother's 
voice was heard calling them into the cottage 
sitting-room. 

They ran in at her call, and she began to 
seold Frank for \Ab carelessness in leaving the 
old Family Bible about * You see how covered 
with dust it is. It is just a wock yesterday 
that you asked me to let you have it to look at 
tlie pictures, and instead of putting it back in 
the book-case, as you should have done, it has 
been lying in the dust all the week. Now look 
here, children; always learn to put thipgs away 
when yon have done using them.' 

Mrs. Barnes dusted the book, while they 
stood by, and was just replacing it in the book- 
case, when, as she turned it on end, out came 
something from beneath the cover, and rolled on 
the carpet They all turned to see what it was, 
and there on the floor, bright and shining, lay 
the lost sovereign. 

Frank was glad enough he had not put the 
book away. * It might never have been found, 
mother ; or perhaps it would have dropped out 
without my knowing it, and then things would 
have been worse.' 

< So they might, my boy,' said Mrs. Barnes; 
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' we may always say that The old Family Bible 
has been a secure treasury this time, and I am 
donbly glad that it is fonnd, for the sake of 



every one of iis ; it has clearly proved rs tB 
innocent of taking or hiding aw.iy the n>oney 
from improper mctives.* H. 
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MY LITTLE GENTLEMAN. 

ON tlie 2l8t of June the summer term of the 
didtrict school began. It was a great 
surprise to the scholars to find first of all in his 
place young Shaftsbury, who had lately come to 
reside at Pmspcct Hill. 

* Robert Shaftsbury, thirteen years old/ he 
replied to the teacher, who asked his name and 
age. 

He studied quietly until play -time, and even 
then lingered in his seat, with evident shyness, 
though he watched the others with a look of 
interest on his face. They stood apart, and 
talked of him among themselves, instead of 
rushing out to play as was their wont. 

At last, after a good deal of wondennent and 
talk, one l)oy, bolder or more reckless than the 
rest, marched up to him. 

* J say, Velvet Jacket, how came yon here ? ' 
was his salutation. * Seems to me yon*re too 
much of a gentleman for our folks/ 

A slight flush wanned young Shaftsbnry's 
pale check, but he answered with frankness aa 
absolute as his courtesy was jierfect, — 

* I've Wn tau.ij:ht at home up to now — but 
my father wants me to 1x5 with other boys of my 
own age : and he says a true gentleman belongs 
everywhere.* 

The boys all heard what he said, and, in spite 
of their boyish nideness, it inspired them with a 
certain re8[»ect. That was the beginning of the 
title which tliey gave him among themselves, of 
* Little Gentleman ' — only among themselves at 
first ; though afterwards, when they grew more 
familiar with him, tliey used to address him by 
it 

If there had been an observer to take note of 
it, it would have been curious to watch how 
unconsciously the boys were influenced by my 
little gentleman — how their manners grew more 
gentle — how they avoided coarse or profane 
words in his presence, as if he had been a woman. 
He led his class easily in his studies. The 
teacher had never to reprove him for carelessness 
in his duties, or for broken rules. His father 
had said, * A true gentleman belongs every- 
where,* and he was quietly proving the assertion. 

The scholars liked him ; they could not help 
it, for his manner was courteous and his nature 
unselfish and kindly ; and yet in their feelings 



for him there was a little strain of envy, a slight 
disposition to blame him for the luxury and 
elegance to which he was bom ; and because of 
his very courtesy to underrate his courage and 
the real manlhiess of his character. 

But there was one in whose eyes he was, 
from first to last, a hero. Jamie Strong was yet 
more delicate than young Shaftsbury. He had 
something the matter with one of his ankles, and 
could not join in the rough sports of others. He 
was the only son of his mother, and she was a 
widow. Her husband and her other three 
children had all died of typhoid fever, and been 
one after another carried out of the little lone- 
some cottage at the foot of the hill, where the sun 
seldom came ; and now Jamie was the last 

He would never be strong enough to do hard 
work. Sowing, ploughing, mowing, harvesting 
— ^he could never manage any of these; so hi» 
quick brain must make up for his weak limbs ; 
and Widow Strong had determined that he should 
be a scholar — a minister, if it pleased the Lord 
to call him to that ; if not, a teacher. 

She quietly struggled on te keep him at scliool 
and to earn money to provide for future years in 
academy and college. She sewed, she wa^lted, 
she picked berries, she did anything by wliich 
she could add a shilling or two to her hoanl. 

Jamie understood and shared her ambition, 
and studied with might and main. He was used 
to harshness from stronger boys, and he had 
grown shy and shrunk within himself. To him 
the coming of my * little gentleman * opened a neiv 
life. Here was one who never mocked at bij 
feebleness and poverty — who was always kind, 
always friendly, and who did many a little thing 
to make him happy. Young Shaftsburj' was 
quick to perceive the loyal admiration of the 
other, and there grew between them the tie of an 
interest that had never been put into words. 

It had been a damp and strange summer — 
intensely warm, even in that liilly region. It 
had rained continually ; but the rains, which had 
kept the fields green and made vegetation so un- 
usually plentiful and ripe, had seemed scarcely to 
cool at all the fervid heat of the air. Wiseacres 
predicted much sickness. Indeed, several cases 
of slow fever were in the town already. 

One day my little gentleman looked about in 
vain for his friend Jamie, and finally asked for 
him anxiously, and found that the hoy was ill 
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of typhoid fever. After morning school he heard 
the boys talking of it. 

' He'll never get well/ one said. ' Hie father 
died just that way, and his three brothers. You 
see it's damp down in that hollow, and the sun 
hardly ever touches the house. I heard Dr. 
Sinionds say there was very little chance for 
anybody who was ill there.' 

\Mien school was over that day Robert Shafts- 
bury hurried home. He found his mother sitting, 
dressed all in white, in the music-room, playing 
on tlie pian • , while his father sat a little distance 
off' listening with half-closed eyes. He waited 
until the piece was over, and then he told his 
story and preferred his request. 

The doctor had said, any one who was ill 
in that little damp house in the hollow was 
not likely to recover, and he wanted Jamie 
brought up the hill to their own home. He 
watched the faces of his father and mother as he 
spoke; it seemed to him that a refusal was 
hovering on their lips, and he said earnestly, — 

' Don't speak just yet. Remember that he is 
his mother's only son, as I am yours. If I lay 
ill wliere there was no hope for me, and some one 
else might perhaps save me by taking me in, 
would you think they ought to try it, or let 
me die ? ' 
Mr. Shaftsbury looked into his wife's eyes. 

* Robert is right,' she said, with the sudden 
sweet smile which always seemed to make the 
day brighter when it came to her lips. * If the 
poor boy can be helped by being brought here, 
we must bring him by all means.' 

* I will go and see,' said Mr. Shaftsbury, ' at 
once.' 

{Concluded in our next.) 



THE CHILD'S QUESTION. 

Child. 

O FATHER, whence that beauteous flower, 
White as the driven snow ? 
Did it fall from Heaven at morning hour ? 
Its home I fain would know.' 

Father, 
'Nay, dear child, the fairest flower 

Springs from foulest earth ; 
Out of weakness cometh power, 
Out of death, true birth.' 



OUR OLD SEXTON. 

..UR old David is a well-known 
celebrity, and quite worthy uf 
having his portrait taken for the 
little readers of Sunday; for 
during all the fifty years he has 
served in our church, first in one 
capacity, then in another, he has tried to live an 
honest, sober, and industrious life, and by doing 
his duty in the position to which God has 
called him in life, has set a good example to the 
farmers' men and labourers who live round 
about him. Old David is nearly eighty years 
old now, and, except for a marked stoop, is a 
vigorous, hale old man. Every Sunday finds 
h\m in his place at church, ready to lead the 
responses; and he always finds the places in his 
big Prayer-book, although he knows it all by 
heart, for even the Psalms are familiar to liim as 
his own daily prayers. 

A happy thought has occurred to some of the 
young ones in the congregation, and we are 
going to try to carry it out, viz. to present old 
David with a handsome present on Christmas 
Day, which happens, too, to be his birthday. 

But the difficulty has been to find out what 
would be a suitable gift, for David is a proud old 
fellow, and would not accept money if it were 
offered. 

He can see the large print of his big Bible very 
well without glasses, so a pair of gold spectacles 
would be no more use to him than a white 
elephant; therefore, when the youngslers sat in 
committee on the subject, the ([uestion was, 
* What should the present be ? ' 

At last one happily remembered that tJie old 
roan had complained of the cold a few days 
before, ind ventured to remark that he was 
beginning to feel a little old and chilly. This 
was the right key-note. A great-coat; no 
flimsily made-up thing, but a' rare, good, warm 
overcoat, that he might wrap well round him, to 
protect him against storm and snow, -vylien on 
adffy^ the coming winter. 

Everyone is delighted, for David is a favourite, 
and we might soon have money enough to pay 
for three or four coats ; but it is the children's 
gift, and only the young ones are allowed to 
contribute. H. 
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AFRICA AND THE AFRICANS. 

)ERHAPS 

there is no 
portion of 
the world 
withahis- 
: torysoin- 
k tercRting 
as that of 
, Africa. A 
- few years 
ago this 
great con- 
tinent was 
less known 
than any other part of the world. The interior 
had never been mapped ont and settled by white 
men. The great desert of Sahara, with its 
wandering tribes of Arabs, and their camels and 
flocks ; the great Egyptian plain and the Pyra- 
mids ; the vast wealth of animal life abounding 
in forests and rivers, myriads of birds, beasts, 
and fishes, mingled together in confused ideas ; 
— these were the general notions of this third 
great continent of the world. Yet the history of 
the eaiiiest ages of the world is laid in the north 
of Africa. After the confusion of Babel, Noah*s 
son, Ham, went and settled in Eg}'pt. 

The history of the children of Israel in their 
bondage under Pharaoh, and passage across the 
Red Sea under their leader, ]Moses, himself 
saved from the waters of the Nile, connects the 
hi-story of Africa with the pages of the Bible. 

Eij:yi>t was afterw-ards conquered by the 
^or^iau8, and then by Alexander the Great, 
king of ^lacedon, in whose days, two thousand 
years ago, tVe great cities and wonderful 
buildings on the banks of the Nile were in 
ruins, so that they must have been built by 
Jvj^yptian kings many hundrcdB of years before. 
i!]tliiopia was another division of Africa. It 
was once called 8heba, the kingdom of that 
quetiu wlio went to visit Solomon, and whose 
dominions now form Nubia and Abyssinia. 

Tlien there were the countries colonised by 
the aHcient Phoenicians and Grecians, which are 
now the Barhary States. 

Tlie other regions of Africa have scarcely 
any history. The ancients contented themselves 
witli very fanciful stories about the inhabitants 



of the unknown interior. These were said to be 
I)eople without noses, and some with three or 
four eyes. Others were descrilied as giants 
without heads, but an eye in their brcast. 

One of the prettiest of these fables is of the 
Pigmies, a small people, about twelve inches in 
height, supposed to live in houses like bii-ds' 
nests, built of clay, and feathers, and egg-shells, 
on the banks of the Nile. Great battles are 
related as being fought between the Pigmies and 
the Cranes, one of whom, sometimes, would snatch 
up a Pigmy in his beak and fly away with him. 

At the southern point of Africa is the large 
colony of * the Cape,' as it is called ; and north- 
east of this the different tracts of country, 
Natal, Zululand, and Transvaal, whc^^, during 
the last year or two, there have been wars and 
continuous fighting, with little profit, or prospect 
of a lasting peace. 

MY LITTLE GENTLEMAN. 
{Concluded from page 859.) 

LET me go, too, father,' said my little gentle- 
man. 

* Not you, I think : I fear contagion for you.* 

* I think there is no danger for me, living on 
this bright hill-top in those great airy rooms; 
but even if there were I am sure you woidd let me 
go if you knew how much Jamie loves me.* 

* Come, then,' his father said to him quietly. 
Heliad been all his son's life preaching to him 

of heroism, self-sacrifice, and devotion. He 
dared not interfere with almost his first oppor- 
tunity for any real exercise of them. So the two 
went do'VNTi the liill together. 

It chanced that they met Dr. Simonds coming 
away from the house, and proposed to him the 
question of the removal. It would not do, the 
doctor declared at once. The disease had made 
too much progress. To remove him now would be 
more dangerous than to leave him where he was. 

* Then I must go and see him,* Robert said, 
resolutely. * You know he has only his mother, 
and I must spend all the time I can spare from 
school with him.* 

* But I will send an excellent nurse, my son. Do 
you not see that I cannot let you expose yourself? * 

* Send the nurse too, please, father, but do not 
keep me from going. He will not care for the 
nurse, and he does care very much fsr me.* 
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Mr. Shaftsbury hesitated. This boy was as 
the apple of his eye. IMust he, indeed, begin so 
soon to look danger in the face for the sake of 
others? But dare he N^ithhold him, when the 
boy felt that honour and duty called ? It ended 
by his walking in with him quietly. 

It was something to see how Jamie's face 
briglitened. He had been very dull and stupid 
all day, his mother said, and some of the time 
his mind had been wandering. But now a glad, 
eager light came into his eyes, and a smile curved 
his parched lips. He put out his hot hands. 

' Oh ! i t is you, my little gentleman ! ' he said. ' I 
had rathersce you than anything else in the world.' 
'Weil, then, I will come as often as I can, 
if father will allow me,' said Robert Sliaftslmry. 
*Do you know what you have done?' his 
faflier asked, when at last they stood outside the 
house together. 

* Yes, father. I have promised the poor, sick, 
helpless little fellow, all the comfort I can give 
him. I have promised to do by him as I should 
want liim to do by me if I were Jamie Strong 
and he were Robert Shaftdbury.' 

Mr. Sliaftsbury was silenced. This, indeed, 
was a rule of living he had taught. Should he 
venture to interfere with its observance? 

So my little gentleman had his way. Ho took 
every precaution which his mother's anxiety 
8ug.LCosted, such as going home to lunch before he 
went to the little cottage where the sick boy lay 
and longed for him, and in changing his clothes. 
But he went regularly. And no matter how 
wild Jamie might be, his presence would always 
bring calmness — the dim eyes would kindle, the 
poor parched lips would smile, and Mrs. Strong 
said tho visit did Jamie more good than his 
medicines. At school the boys looked u]X)n my 
little gentleman with a sort of wondering rever- 
ence. They all knew of his visits to the fever- 
hatmtcd place, which they themselves shunned, 
and they marvelled at his courage. This was 
the boy they had fancied to be lacking in man- 
liness, because he was slight and fair, because he 
was carefully dressed and tenderly nurtured. 
Thoy said nothing, but in a hundred subtle 
ways they showed their changed estimate. 

The days went on, and with them Jamie 
Strong's life went toward its end. The doom of 
his liouae had come upon him ; and love and 
prayers and watching were all, it seemed, of no 



avail. One night the fever reached its crisis, and 
the doctor, who had watched him through it, 
knew that the end was near. Jamie knew it 
also. Wlien the morning dawned, he whispered 
faintly to his mother, — 

* I shall, never see another morning ; but oh, 
if I can only live till night, and see my little 
gentleman ! ' 

She proposed to send for him, but that was 
not what the boy wished. 

* No,' he said, * I want to see him coming in 
at the old thnc, with some flowers in his hand, 
" and make a sunshine in a shady place." Some- 
body said that, mother — I forget who ; I forget 
everything now : but that's what he does — ^lie 
makes a sunshine in a shady place.' 

A dozen times that day it seemed as if the 
breath coming so faintly must be his last; but 
he clung to life with a strange, silent tenacity. 
At last, just u few moments liefope it was time 
for tho accustomed visit, he said,— 

* Kiss me ; gooil-bye, mother. I want to save 
the rest of my strength for hini.' 

She kissed him with her bitter tears falling 
fast He put up a hand, so thin that she 
could almost see through it, and brushed the 
tears away. 

* Don't cry,' he said ; ' it hurts me. Life here 
was hard; and up above it will be all madeea.sy.' 

Then he was silent, and presently Robert cam& 
with a great bunch of white lilies in his hand. 

* The lilies of heaven I' murmured Jamie, in » 
low, strange tone. Then into his eyes broke once 
more the light which never failed to respond to 
Robert's coming, and a wan smile fluttered over 
his lips as a soul might flutter before it flie& 
away. 

* I am going now,' he said. * I waited to say 
good-bye, my little gentleman. Do you think 
it will be all sunshine up there ? * 

With this question his life went out and voice* 
we could not hear made answer. 

This was the beginning of Robert Shaftsbury's 
career. No harm came to him through his patient 
in the fcver-tainted house, but he had leanied a 
lesson there. The one tiling for which he has 
striven in life is to be a gentleman, and his in- 
terpret'ition of that much-abused phrase he finds 
in the Book which tells us to do unto others as 
we would that they should do unto \is. 

From the ' Temperance Record* 
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OUT OF PRISON. 

TWO boys going over a moor. One boy 
with nets and traps catching the poor 
birds in the snmmer sun. A lovely day in June, 



and the feathered prisoners beating their tired 
wings against the bars of their prison-bouse. 
The bird boy had a dozen or two ; his had been 
good Inck for once, he thought, and the hot, dry 
weather, that made tlie ground hard and pre- 
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The two boys crosaing tte moor came up just 
in time. *What a shame I* said the younger. 
* I say, Phil, what a cruel shame to catch these 
jwor little beggars I Look here, those three 
chaffinches will beat themselves to death in no 
time ; can't we buy them and let them go T 

* 1*11 have that lark out ; it is cruel to cage a 
lark. Here, Harry, how much have you got? let 
UB put our cash together and see how much we 
can raise.* 

* Here, I say, you bird fellow, how much do you 
want for these birds ? It's horribly cruel to shut 
them up like this to die.' 

Tlie bird boy did not know about its being 
cniel, but he did see his way to a good bargain ; 
in ten minutes it was all settled. Phil's delight 
in settmg the prisoners free was only equalled by 
that of the poor birds at once again finding 
themselves at liberty. True, all the pocket-money 
the two lads possessed was gone, and the bird boy 
wjis chuckling with pleasure ; but a full reward 
A. a:* theirs, when the poor little lark rose from 
tlie grass a few yards away, and soared right 
aboYe them with a burst of song that seemed 
to bu it! expression of thanks and joy. H. C. 



THE SECRET. 

TWO little girls at school in Germany, on 
half-holidays and high-days playing with 
their dolls so contentedly; one is a real lady doll, 
and the other, only an old Gretchen, the nuree, 
yet is a favourite, with her high cap and clean 
apron. Only as Daisy sits with her in her lap 
in the sunny window she complains to her friend 
Bessie, 'The sawdust will bleed so; these old 
Gk^nnan dolls arc not half as good as our English 
ones.* 

But Bessie this morning will not heed ; slie is 
full of sonietliiiig very im}M>rtant, and cannot 
B-'ttle to anything, and at Inst she pulls her little 
friend towards her and whispers, — 

* I've got a groat secret, if you'U promise not to 
tell. But there, 1 know you won't And I can- 
not keep it any longer all to myself. We are 
going home next month to England, you know% 
and father has prt^mised me — now you won't 
tell, will you, Daisy ? — he has promised me a 
real carringo for my doll, not a toy perambulator 
like ours, but a nice carriage and a real live goat 
to draw it; will it not be splendid! and then I can 



I 



drive about with Dolly and all the little dolU, , 
and Trottie, my cat, and her kittens, and have a | 
regular happy family; and you, Daisy, are to come 
and visit us in the holidays, and speiid a happy 
time with us. Now you won't tell, will you? ' 

During the four weeks that passed before the 
two little friends starte<l for England, Grctclien 
got very little attention paid her, and was at last 
left behind, a legacy to a little school-fellow who 
was going to remain in Grermany during the 
summer holiday. 

SELF-SACRIFICK 

{Continued from page 355. ) 

BOUT thi« time old Mr. Graham, 
Dolly's Scotch grandfather, ap- 
peared to begin to feci some 
yearnings towards tlio orphan 
daughter of his only child. Mr. 
Graham's cousin, a Mrs. Mnc- 
' pherson, who lived with him, 
p had written for him to Sir 
James, to beg that Dolly might 
be allowed to visit kim ; and sorry as he was to 
part with her at such a time, her uncle had at 
once, as a duty, accepted the invitation for her. 
much to his iwys' sorrow, only begging tliat she 
should return to Scrascilen cither the end of 
April or the l)eginning of May. It was at first 
difficult to arrange about an escort for her, for 
Glenthome was out of the oixlinary route of 
travellers ; but at length it was settled that an 
old friend of Sir James's should take charge of 
her as far as Aberdeen, and Mi-s. Macpherson 
undertook to meet her there herself or to send 
some trustworthy i^rson to take care of her 
during the rest of the jeumey. Everything was 
an*anged, the day fixed, and the children had 
begun to look very doleful at the j»rc>sj>oct of 
separation, when the post brought a letter from 
the old lady annoimcing the sudden and dan- 
gerous illness of her cousin, and to beg that 
Dolly's visit might be deferred for a time. 
Another quickly followed, bringing the intelli- 
gence of his death ; and then again, some time 
later. Sir James received an official intimation, 
that with the exception of a handsome legsicy 
to Mrs. Macphei*son, Glenthome and all Mr. 
Graham's property was left to DoUy as his 
nearest relation. 
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'Shall I have to live there?* she asked 
when her uncle explained the contents of the 
lawyer's letter to her ; and only said, on being 
assured of the contrary, * Oh, 1 am so glad I can 
stay here ! But if poor old grandfather has left 
me some money, do let- me buy a nice new collar 
for dear Toby.* 

Her newly-acquired property did not seem to 
make any great impression on the heiress : * I'm 
only Dolly still, you know,* she simply answered 
in reply to some flattering remark addressed to 
her by a visitor ; but the children built many 
castles in the air with regard to Dolly's * new 
house,* as they called Glentlionie. 

DoHy had now been with tliem just a twelve- 
month, and each day she seemed, if possible, to be- 
come dearer and more necessary to their hapj>ines8. 
It was a great relief that she was not to go to 
Scotland. Dolly herself was veiy, very glad to 
stay at home, though she had a vague feeling 
that it might, perhaps, be wTong to be so glad 
when the satisfaction of not going so far away 
had been purchased by the death of her grand- 
father. 

]May had been, for a short time, better than 
usual ; but about the middle of Febniory she had 
another attack, worse than any of the preceding 
ones. The children's games were hushed, and a 
shadow seemed to have fallen on their lives. 
But the devoted care lavished on the little one 
was successful, and the cloud passed away. Sir 
James whistled again as usual, and nurse 
smiled over her Iniitting, and looked more 
cheerful than she had done ever since that 
anxious night when Reggie and Hugh had 
been brought back from the moor. Dolly said 
it was almost worth being sorry to feel so glad 
afterwards, and confided to Hugh that she felt 
so * light,' she tliought they must be going to be 
veiy, veiy happy. 

Sir James's birthday had never been kept 
so grandly as it was that year. The ser- 
vants and tenants had a supper, and Heggie and 
Hugh, having saved their pocket-money in anti- 
cipation, had bought fireworks, and let them off, 
with .the assistance of John, to the satisfaction 
of all concerned, without the accident which 
nurse, ever since she had first heard of their in- 
tention, had prophesied would be sure to happen, 
disdaining to notice Heggie's laughing assur- 
ances that now sJie was going to market for 



troubles, and would never be able to say any- 
thing to lum any more! The children said it had 
been a * lovely * day, the evening entertainment 
being best of all ; but when bed-time came at a 
very late hour they were all thorouglily tired out. 

Dolly, who had been ever busy in * helping,* 
as she said, was at first too tired and excited 
to sleep, and lay awake for some time, occasion- 
ally waking up Toby by asking if he was asleep ; 
then she would ask him if it had not been the 
very nicest day he had ever spent. But by 
degrees the little voice grew very drowsy, and 
when the turi-et- clock chimed midnight Dolly 
and Toby were fast asleep. 

* Don't I dear Toby I I'm sure it isn*t morning 
yet ! * said Dolly, weaiily, with closed eyes, as, 
about one o'clock, the dog licked her face, and 
went through his usual performances for awaking 
her in the morning. * Lie down, dear Toby I * 
she continiied, finding that he seemed bent on 
rousing her ; * I am going to sleep.' 

Toby immediately went to the foot of the 
bed, and Dolly in a few moments was again 
sleeping soundly. But not for long. Once more 
Toby seemed to think it was morning; and 
when Dolly only turaed wearily on her side and 
said, * Don*t, Toby I * he positively whined. 

Dolly was obliged to speak to her favourite 
again: 'You mustn't, Toby; you will wake 
May. Are you ill, dear Toby?* and the dog 
wliimpercd a little in reply to Dolly's question. 

'I am so sorry!* said his mistress, troubled 
on his behalf, although she was so very sleepy 
she really could not open her eyes. ' Come and 
lie here quite close to me, and then you'll feel 
better, I'm sure.' 

Toby nestled close to her, as he was bidden ; 
but every now and then he would start up and 
whine, and at last, just as Dolly was beginning 
to think that, though nurse was so tii^, she 
must go and tell her how very ill he was, he be- 
gan actually to pull at the bedclothes and whme 
so loudly, that Dolly started up in surprise ; and 
in doing so opened her eyes. How light it 
was : but such a funny light ! It surely couldn't 
be the moon ! And she jumped out of bed, and, 
running to the window, peeped behind the blind. 
For a moment she stood perfectly silent, staring 
with a look of horror at the flames which 
were rising high against the dark sky from the 
wing in which her uncle slept The light. 
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SELF-SACRIFICE. 
{Continued firom pa^e 368.) 

BUT Dolly found no one was stirring as 
she ran into the night niirsery, the win- 
dows of which looked in a different direction 
from those in her room. 

' Nurse ! nurse ! the liouse is huming ! ' cried 
Dolly, violently shaking the old servant; and 
Tun jumped upon the bed, as if he, too. would 
assist in the waking process. ' Oh, nurse ! do, 
do wake up ! the house is burning, I say ! ' 

'Burning! What? Where?' exclaimed 
nurse, waking up in a state of great bewilder- 
ment 

*'Tis the old wing,' answered the shivering 
child. 

In a moment nurse was out of bed, had sent 
Anne to awaken the boys and the other servants, 
desiring her to come back at once to help >rith 
the children, and proceeded herself to rouse the 
little ones. But suddenly it occurred to her that 
the alann might be a false one. 

'Miss Dolly, dear,* she said; 'you're quite 
sure you haven't been dreaming?' 

Niuwj's coohiess had rather restored Dolly's 
courage; but now she covered her face with 
her hands, as if to shut out the sight which had 
so startled her ; and beginning to tremble again, 
she cried, — 

' Oh, no ! no ! go into my room and look. 
Then,' she continued, as a sudden thoiight 
seemed to strike her, ' I must go and tell uncle ; 
l)erhap3 he is asleep, too.' And, while nurse ran 
to Dolly's ^^'indow, the little bare feet pattered 
unheeded doirtu the dark, silent passage, post 
the playroom, through the swing-door, and on 
agam past the tummg-room, until they reached 
the door which opened on the gallery. 

It was not dark upon the stairs, and as Dolly 
unclosed the outer door a hot wind seemed to 
blow ill her face. The skylight over the gallery 
and staircase was already on fire, and the glass 
was beginning to fall. It was ft terrible sight 
to the poor child, and, closing the door as quickly 
as she had opened it she sank down beside the 
dog, who had faithfully followed her, sobbing, 
* Oh, Toby ! Toby ! I can't go 1 ' For answer he 
licked her hair, for her face was burfed in her 
bands as she touched upon the flow:* Tliete, 
inside the i^t*, the crashing of the glass, as it 



fell, was perfectly audible; and sometimes a 
duller sound, as if fragments of wood were falling 
too. Suddenly rising to her knees, and clasping 
her hands in an attitude of prayer, she said, in a 
low tone, * Dear Lord, don't let me be too fright- 
ened, and don't let him be hurt, and teach me 
to think less of myself.' Then, springing to her 
feet and opening the door resolutely, she called, 
' Come, dear Toby/ and ran out upon the gal- 
lery. For a moment she stood doubtful. Must 
she go all ro\md that long gallery ? Yesterday 
it had seemed such a little way, but now so 
terribly long. 

* We must go, Toby,' she said at last ; * so 
we'll run as fast as we can.' And, placing her 
hands on the balustrade, and shutting her eyes, 
she raced round until she thought she must have 
reached the outer door of the passage leading to 
Sir James's room ; that, too, like the one leading 
to the nurseries, having a swing-door half-way 
down its length. Wlien Dolly opened her eyes 
she found she had still a few paces to go to 
reach the door ; but she did reach it, and as she 
opened it she looked up for a second at the 
flames, which seemed, as it were, to be licking 
the now broken and skeleton frame of the sky- 
light 

* 1 am glad ! ' she gasped, as she turned into 
the passage ; and the flames ceased to be visible, 
although she could stiU hear the low roaring of 
the fire. Sir James was a heavy sleeper ; but 
he was roused by hearing, as he fancied, the 
handle of the staircase-door turned ; and, think- 
ing that May must be ill again, he sprang up,, 
and was already dressing when Dolly attempted 
to enter his room. 

(To be continued,) 

OUT OF TOM'S BOOK.— VI. 

{Continued from page 342.) 

n^OM. ' I do not think any one can set a limit 
to the understandmg of beasts. All we 
know is that we human creatures have had 
something much greater given to us — something 
that makes us '' lord of the fowl and the 
brute." ' 

Phil. * Yes, thoy are all put into the world 
to serve us.* 

Tcm, *That is no reason, however, for ill- 
treating, or cruelly working Ihem.* 
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Ethel, ' No, indeed I I always feel eo angry 
when I see a man beat his horse.' 

Fred. * And yesterday Meta cried in the 
road becaiise she met a lame donkey.* 

Meta, 'I could not help it, its foot was so sore.' 

Fred. * And she gave the man her silver four- 
pence to let !t rest a bit' 

Tottij. * And I fetched it a thistle to eat/ 

Tom. *Kind children I Did you do any 
good by taking the donkey's part?' 

Ethel. * Yes, I think they did. When I came 
up the man was very civil, but he said he was 
very poor, and had to carry the load of coal that 
day, but that next day the donkey should rest' 

Totti/. * That is our story, Tom : it's your 
turn now.* 

Tom. * Here, then, is a proof that dogs are 
intelligent, even if they cannot really talk to us. 
A little English terrier has been taught to ring 
for the servant. Its master was curious to know 
how much doggie really understood about it all ; 
so when the maid was actually in the room he 
was told to ring for her. Doggie, however, 
said to himself, " Whot's the use ? Here she is !" 
And he kept looking, in the most intelligent 
way, iirst at master, then at maid, and abso- 
lutely refused to ring, though the order was fre- 
quently rei)eated. When she left the room, then 
he rang, because, as he no doubt said to himself, 
'* This will bring her back.*' ' 

Fred, ' Tom, do you know a story about a 
rat ? ' 

Tom. * There are plenty, Phil ; for rats, if 
not very pleasant, are very clever and per- 
severing visitors of ours.* 

Phil. * Yes, they make a noise in the bam 
Just like sawing.' ' 

Fred. * And Joe says he cannot keep them out 
of the stable ; they come after the horses* com.' 

Tom. 'A ]Mr. Dudgeon tells this anecdote of 
a cat and some ruts. I will give it you in his 
words. " Some years ago the Hon. Maraiaduke 
Maxwell, of Terregles, took me to liis stable to 
show me a oat which was at the time bringing 
up a family of young rats. The cat, some weeks 
previously, had a litter of five kittens; three 
were taken away and destroyed shortly after 
their birth. Next day it was found that the 
-cat had replaced her lost kittens by three yoimg 
rats, which she nurseil with the remaining 
kittens. A few days afterwards the two kittens 



were .takqn away, «Uid the cat very shortly re- 
placed them by two young rats ; and at the 
time I saw them the young rats, which were 
confined in an empty stall, were mnning 
about quite briskly, and about one-third grown. 
The cat happened to be out when we went 
into the stable, but came in before we left; 
she jumped over tlie board into the stall 
and lay down; her strange foster-family im- 
mediately ran under her and began sucking. 
What renders the circumstance more extra- 
ordinary is, that the cat was kept in the stable 
as a particularly good ratter.*" 

Phil. ' That is a curious stery I I wonder if 
the cat caught and killed other rats at this time ?' 
{To be eontinutd.) 

Answer to Bible Name on Page 334. 
ST. JOHIir 

THE POWER OF EINDXESS. 

THERE once lived in one of the central 
counties of New Jersey a poor mechanic, 
eminent for his piety and cun:<i8tent life. He 
was very much tried by the conduct of a neigh- 
hour, who was in tlie habit of cutting his supply 
of wood for the week on Sunday, and the sound 
of whose axe continually disturbed the old 
Christian's meditations. 

Father H., as he was called, often remonstrated 
earnestly and kindly with his neighbour, but 
without any effect At length he adopted a 
different course. 

One Saturday afternoon his neighbour found 
the old man very busy at his wood-pile, and in- 
quired, in astonishment, what he was doing. 

* Why,' replied Father H., * you will persist in 
cutting your wood on God's holy day, and it 
grieves me so much that I mean to do it for you 
this afternoon, so that you will have no temptation 
to do it to-morrow.' 

The man was at once overcome, and exclaimed, 

* No, you shall not. I will do it myself. Nor 
will you ever after this have reason to complain 
of me for chopping wood on the Lord's day.' 

And he was as good as his word. The old 
man has long since gone to his reward, but this 
incident lives after him to enforce our Lord's 
command by His Apostle, * Be not overcome of 
evil, but overcome evil with good.' 
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SUNNY SPRING. 

PLEASANT are the sweet Spring 
Fruitful are the shwvere ; 
Kadiant are the sun^s bright rays ; 

Fragrant are the flowers ; 
Happy are the singing birds ; 

Balmy is the breeze ; 
Music in the rippling stream, 
Underneath the trees. 



Blessed is the voice of love, 

Which we daily hear, 
Sweetly blending with these gifts 

Of the changing year. 
Father, make Thy children know — 

Give them eyes to see — 
All that's beautiful below 

Comes to them from Thee. 

J. P. 



T. 









HAPPY SUNDAY AFTERNOONS.— No. VII. 

Bible Subject for our readers to Colour and Write a Paper upon, giving various Passages from Scinpture 
and their meaning, {For Prizes see cover of Monthly Part.) 



OVER, NOT UNDER. 

EABBIT ! old Rabbit ! run into your hole !' 
shouted a yoimg bunny to his great 
grandfather. * Don't you hear the railway-train 
coming ? * 

' Yes, my child, I do ; but don*t you know 
that the earthly home, which is liable to be 
shaken, is no safe place of refuge ? The warren 
trembles and shakes when the train passes by, 
and some day the earth will fall in and bury 
you. Better in time of trouble to be above the 
earth than in it* 



THE GREAT TRAVELLERS OF THE 
WORLD. 
Sir Hugh Willoughby. Died 1553-54. 
HE history of great travellers is the history 



T 



_JL of heroes. 

It is easy to read about adventure, to * sit at 
home at ease/ and enjoy the hairbreadth escapes 
and exciting encounters of those who, in the 
strength of their manhood, have gone forth to 
seek and to learn, and we sometimes forget how 
much they have sacrificed and endured. To 
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understand that we must enter into the spirit 
which, in all ages of the ^orhVs history, has 
induced men to search for the unknown, and try 
to realise how much self-sacrifice such desire 
€n tailed. 

There is the name of one Englishman whose 
name stands out in the record of travel, undying 
on its lustre and untarnished in its purity. 

After the discovery of America by Christopher 
-Columbus, all the merchants of Europe were 
anxious to share in the inexhaustible riches of 
the newly-found Continent In the reign of 
Henry VIII. of England, a Venetian, named 
Sebastian Cabot, came to this country, and did 
a great deal to persuade rich men to fit out 
vessels for the search of new lands, or for the 
piirpose of seeking the nearest and quickest 
Q'oute for ships. 

When the boy-king, Edward VI., ascended 
the throne, Sebastian Cabot was in Spain, but 
Jie returned to London soon afterwards, and 
interested the young king very greatly on the 
rfiubject of navigation, by teaching him the use 
•of the compass. Edward VI. appointed him 
president of a new society which was formed in 
London, and caDed the 'Merchant Adventurers.* 
It consisted of men who were ready to risk their 
lives and fortunes in the pursuit of discovery. 
Vessels were built by them, and fitted out with 
€very improvement which the science of the day 
could suggest. 

In 1553 an expedition of three ships was 
placed under the command of Sir Hugh 
Willoughby, the hero of this story, an officer 
who had won honours and fame for his bravery 
and attention to duty; and the object of the 
expedition was to find a passage to Cathay and 
India through the Arctic regions. Sir Hugh 
himself took command of the Bona Speranza; 
Richard Chancellor was captain of the Edicard 
Bonaventure ; and the third and smallest vessel 
of the fleet was the Bona Confidencia, under 
cliarge of Cornelius Durfoorth. 

The three ships, laden with the necessary pro- 
visions for a long voyage, left Deptford upon the 
10th of May, 1553. Every man's heart beat 
high with hope. Captains, officers, and sailors, 
were all alike fully imbued with the spirit of 
adventure. They felt certain of suoceas. Se- 
bastian Cabot himself wrote out instructions 
for the conduct of the voyage, and gave the 



most minute directions for the management of 
the crews. Drunkenness and swearing wei% to 
be heavily pimished, and the Bible was io be 
read aloud daily, and prayers offered for help 
and guidance. 

The Court assembled at Greenwich to see the 
departure of the ships, and the young king was 
very much distressed because he was unable to 
be present 

We can imagine what a scene it must have 
been. In our o^iii day, when so much is known 
about navigation, and tlie roadstead at sea is as 
familiar to a captain as the highroad by land 
is to a coachman, few ships leave a country 
without tlie anxious thought of those who stay 
at home ; but in those days so little was kno>\'n, 
so much was dreaded, that it was like taking 
leave of a friend for ever to see him off upon a 
cruise of adventure. So the old chronicler tells 
how, when the noble ships passed Ort«nwich, the 
friends and relatives of the brave sailors lined the 
shore, and the officers and crews crowded on the 
decks, and with many gestures bid farewell for 
months, perhaps for ever, to their native land. 

The ships kept well together until they had 
passed Host Island, off the Nor>vegian coast, 
which they did upon the 22nd of June. At 
this island the officers and crew stayed several 
days, and upon the afternoon that tliey left Sir 
Hugh called all the companies together, and with 
his usual foresight arranged that, in the event 
of their being separated, they should try to meet 
at a haven in Norway, called Wardhouse. 
(To be contimud,) 



FROST BURNT OUT. 

A GENTLEMAN had a very favourite 
fox-terrier dog, named Frost, which was 
allowed to sleep in the house, and his kennel 
was moved from outdoors, and furnished with 
clean straw, and everything done to keep dog 
Frost comfortable, and safe from the keen attaoks 
of his wintry namesake, * Jack Frost,' outside. 

But Master Frost, like many a child, must 
needs get into mischief, and one day was dis- 
covered standing calmly at the end of his chain 
gazing at his kennel, which was full of smoke 
and flame, and would soon have set the whole 
house on fire, if the blazing straw had not been 
quickly put out. 
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Then was discovered the cause of fire. Frost 
had been playing with a box of matches, and in 
biting and tearing the box to pieces, had ignited 
its contents, and so set his home in a blaze. A 
very curious accident for a dog, but showing the 
danger of playing with matches at any time. 



NOTHING TO DO. 
A Faizy Stoiy of To-day. 

THERE is nothing to do, and there's nothing 
to say, 
And the rain, it raineth every day. 
There is nothing amusing, and nothing is new ; 
In fact, as I said, there is nothing to do/ 
So spoke little Gretchen, and turned again 
To watching the rain on the window-pane. 
Now she cried, * There's the clock, but it only 

stnick two ; 
What is to be done when there's nothing to do?' 

* Nothing to do ?' said a voice at her side ; 
'Would yon like to come with me for a ride?' 
Then Grctchen turned round,. most delighted to 

see 
Her good fairy godmother smiling with glee, 
^Vnd the very first tap of her high-heeled shoes 
Quite startled the child from her fit of the blues. 
A neat little figure, so quaint and so trim. 
Her little high hat had a little broad brim ; 
And her dainty red petticoat, quilted and neat, 
•Showed the high buckled shoes on her brisk little 

feet. 

* Oh, yes I' cried poor Gretchen ; * pray take me 

with you. 
As I roally am dying from notliing to do.* 
'Very well/ said her godmother, 'prithee be 

q>iick. 
And jump by my side on this fairy broomstick. 
It does not rain now, and we will' not go far, 
So don't stay to dress, but come just as you are.* 
Quoth Gretchen, * I'll get hat and cloak ere we 

go; 
I am not quite a fairy, as you are, you know.' 

The broomstick was swift, and the broomstick 

was fleet, 
So it soon set them down in the old village street. 

* And now,' said the fairy, * you just follow me ; 
I have touched you with fern-seed, so no one 

will see.' 



Then straightway she opened a rickety door. 
And they saw a poor baby alone qa the -floor ; 
Such a pitiful baby, so pale and so thin, 
With hardly a garment to wrap itself in. 

It gave little Gretchen a sorro^^'fuJ shock, 

And she said, * I miist make that poor baby a 

frock.' 
Her godmotlier nodded, and merrily smiled, 
But soon she led Gretchen away from the child. 
And showed her its mother, who lay on her bed. 
With scarcely a pillow to hold up her head. 
Said Gretchen, * She looks very ill ; don't you 

think 
I may bring her some food, or some nice cooling 
" drink?' 

Her godmother gave to her broomstick a twirl, 
And they stood by the side of a little lame girl ; 
She had no one to comfort her hour after hour. 
Cried Gretchen, * I should like to bring her a 
flower.' 

* Very good,' quoth the fiiiry, * pray do it if you can : 
But now come and call on my poor old blind 

man.' 

* Oh dear,' said her godchild, * how lonely he 

looks! 
Might I read to him' sometimes some comforting 
books? 

And, godmother, look at that poor little lad ; 
He is shaking with cold, and so wretchedly clad. 
While I am all wrapt in this velvet and fur 1 
Don*t you think I niay make him a wanu com- 
forter?' 

* Our ride,' said the Fairy, ' has not been in vain. 
And now, if you please, we will fly home again. 
I will call on you, dear, just a week from to-day. 
And then I shall hear what you may have to say.' 

The week went by, and the godmother came 
In her little red petticoat, gay as a flame. 
She tapped the floor, and she laughed outright, 
To see her fair godchild so busy and bright. 
Then Gretchen looked up with a sunshiny smile, 
And she folded her work in a neat little pile. 
•She laid it a -top of her plentifid store. 
Saying, * Now that is done ; I can make some- 
thing more. 
The days are so busy, I rise with the sun. 
But I never can do all there is to be done. 
When wants are so many, and workers so few, 
How can any one say they have nothing to do ?' 

G.E.V. 
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THE GREAT TRAVELLERS OF THE 
WORLD. 

Sir Hugh Willouohby. 

{Contimted from pa{fe 374.) 

Tth of June the ships passed 

the Lofifoden Islands, and 

finding a good har1x)ur there, 

I called Stanfen, the officers 

landed, and remained there 

for three days. Scarcely had 

they started once more, when, 

on the afternoon of the 2nd 

of August, a terrible gale 

overtook them. The sea be- 

) came so violently agitated 

that the ships were driven 

out of their course, one one 

way, one another. The Admiral shouted in 

vain to Richard Chancellor to keep with him. 

His voice was lost in the fury of the elements ; 

and had it been heard, the captains of the other 

ships could not have followed his instructions. 

The force of the wind was so great that the 

good ship Bona Speranza was completely 

lost to sight in a few moments, and Sir Hugh 

found himself separated from the rest of his 

fleet. 

All night the ship was driven before the 
wind, and to add to the discomfort of the posi- 
tion a heavy mist hid everything from sight 
In the morning, when the fog lifted, the smaller 
vessel, the Bona Conjidcncia, was seen, but the 
Bonaventure was not in sight. 

Sir Hugh, delighted at finding that one, at 
least, of his consorts was with him, conferred 
with her captain, and they agi*eed to steer N. by 
N.E., in hope of finding land ; but being unsuc- 
cessful in this, they decided to change their 
course, with the intention of reaching the ap- 
pointed rendezvous at Wardhouse. 

The captain soon foimd that he was out of 
his course. Day after day passed in Kn8})ense 
and anxious looking for land, until at last, upon 
the fourteenth day, the man on the look-out 
shouted, * Land I land ahoy ! * 

The sight of the land, however, was all they 
were to enjoy; the water was too shallow to 
allow the ship's boat to approach, and the Bailors 
could only look and long. 



The crew of the Confidencia were suffering ' 
very much, and the captain was, moreover, ' 
anxious to reach land, where water could be ' 
procured which shoiild prove fit to drink ; Imt 
it was not until the 1st of September that they 
succeeded in landing upon an uninhabited coast 
This was Nova Zembla, and here they found 
great icebergs which drove them bad[ in a 
southerly direction. 

Now they encountered fresh tempests; the 
furious gales of the North Arctic ISea assailed 
them ; the Confidencia was driven away, and 
after many perilous adventures reached England: 
but the good ship Speranza^ with her gallant 
captam, had no such for time. Alone with bis 
devoted officers and men, Sir Hugh found him- 
self suri-ounded in every direction by the ice- 
floats. Still he would not give in. His orders 
were to attempt the passage through the Arctic 
region, and he and all his men were devoted 
to their duty. On the 10th of September, 1553, 
the captain was delighted at finding what he 
imagined to be a safe harbour. He decided 
upon entering it, and after a few days' rest 
which he thought would refresh himself and hi^ 
men, to set out once more — not homewards, no! 
but once again to try and fight his way to the 
north-east. There, beyond his reach, lay the 
unexplored region, which he had promised to 
enter. He would not turn back unsiiccessfuL 
His crew, to a man, would stand by him. He 
would wait. 

The harbour, which the good ship entered 
upon the 18th of September, was at the month 
of the river Arzina, in Lapland. 

Sir Hugh kept a record of his voyage, and 
this is his quaint account of Arzina : — 

' This harbour runneth into the main land, 
and is in breadth about half a league, wherein 
there are very many seal fishes and other great 
fishes ; and upon the main we saw bears, great 
deer foxes, with divers strange beasts, as gu- 
loines and such other, which were to us un- 
known, and also wonderful. Thus remaiuia^ 
iu this haven for the space of a week, seeing tlic 
year far spent, and also very evil weather, a* 
frost, snow, and hail, as though it had been tin? 
deep of winter, we thought best to winter there. 
Whei-cfore we sent out three men, south -south- 
west, to search if they could find people, wW 
went three days' journey, but could find none.' 
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All through October the captain waited, 
sending men again in other directions, to seek in 
vain for habitations. Food was nmning short : 
much that they had was spoiled ; bnt there was 
no murmnring. The men prayed daily for help 
and guidance. They believed in and trusted 
tlieir commander. The truth came home to 
them slowly, but surely. They were to meet 
death in these desolate regions — not a death iti 
the midst of adventure, but a slow, lingering, 
fading out of life, from starvation, exposure, 
cold. But although Sir Hugh wrote his journal, 
and gave an account of all the measures that he 
took for the safety of the ship, he says not one 
word of himself or his agony, or the terriUe 
suffering of his crew. 

November and December slowly drew to an 
end ; the New Year dawned ; life lingered still. 
In Jaminry, many of the men stiH lived ; but 
death roust have released them soon afterwards. 
The last date in Sir Hugh WiUoughby's pocket- 
book was upon his will, and is January, 1554. 
Some Russian fishermen, next year, bent upon 
a whaling expedition, foimd the good ship 
Speranza, the captain lashed to his mast, frozen 
in the deep sleep of death, the crew frozen at 
their posts. 

Is not the name of Sir Hugh "Willoughby 
justly honoured ? Do we not feel that he, and 
such as he, have sacrificed their lives that their 
successors might succeed ; that we, generations 
afterwards, should reap the reward ? 

Surely Sir Hugh \Ml!onghby's example is a 
noble one, not only of a sublime life liveil for 
the good of his country, but of the grandest of 
all deaths — death at the post of duty. 

H. T. R R, 



AN EAGLFS AGE. 

EAGLES live long ; but how long has never 
been discovered with any degree of 
certainty. A very remarkable incident, how- 
ever, is related in a foreign journal as having 
occurred during the present year, which shows 
that the^' sometimes live to near one hundred 
years. 

At Nakkoo, in Lapland, an eagle was shot 
last April measuring six and a half feet from 
wing to wing ; and round its neck was fastened 
by a small brass chain a little tin box, which 



contained a slip of paper on which was written 
in Danish letters : 

' Caught and set free ajjain in 1792 by N. and 
C. Andci*8CD, Boetod in Falstcr, Denmark.' 

For close on ninety years that regal bird had 
carried this necklet certificate of his age. H. 




SELF-SACRIFICE. 

(Conliwud from page 870.) 

!IAT is it?* cried Sir James, as he 
heard Dolly's knock. 'Is May 
worse, nurse?' 

< Oh, no, no ! It's me. Please, 
please get up.' 

' I am up,' replied her uncle, 
throwing open the door. ' My little Dolly, what 
cfo you want?' 

'The house is burning!' panted the child; 
' and I thought you didn't know.' 

'Where?' he askc<l; for the old-fashioned 
shutters being c1ose<l, the light of the flames was 
not visible in the room. 

* The roof over here, and over tlie staircase. 
Please, please make haste ! ' And Dolly held up 
her luinds imploringly. 

' Where are the others ? Does nurse know ?' 
asked the baronet, hurriedly. 

* Yes,' replied Dolly ; * and Anne is gone to 
call Dcnham and the other servants.' 

To wrap the child in a blanket was the work 
of a moment ; and then lifting her in his arms 
Sir James ran in silence to the staircase. 

Dolly was right. The fire, too, was gaining 
ground rapidly, and, though the staircase was 
not yet actually on fire, the burning wooil Avhich 
was falling made it a dangerous matter to 
descend. 

* My dear child,' exclaimed her uncle, * how 
could yon come to me ? You might have lieen 
killed.' 

' Yes,' replied Dolly, simply ; * but I was so 
afraid you mightn't be awake, that I shut my 
eyes and ran.' 

They began to descend the stairs, for it was 
the nearest way to place the child in safety, and 
as nurse and the servants were roused, Sir 
James hoped that they and the other children 
had escaped by the se}mrate staircase whicli led 
to the wing they occupied. The descent was 
neither easy nor safe. DoUy shrank in fear as 
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the burning fragments fell around and below 
them ; and her uncle had to be careful not to 
lose his footing in the uncertain light afiForded 
by the flames as he stepped over the obstacles on 



the polished oak steps, keeping at the same 
time a careful look-out for any danger from 
above. 

* Shut your eyes, my darling,* he said, as he 
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felt how the child trembled with fear ; ' and lean 
your head against my shoulder.* And Dolly 
did at onoe as he told her. 

When they were half-way do^n, Denham and 
some of the men-servants appeared below coming 
to meet them ; but their master called to them to 
go back, as he and the child were safe, and say- 
ing something about the plate, they turned and 
yanished through a side-door. 

* We are nearly at the bottom now, Dolly,' 
said her uncle; but the words died upon his 
lips, as with a snapping noise a heavier beam 
than had yet fallen descended exactly over their 
heads. Sir James sprang on one side, and 
attempted to ward it off, but in doing so he 
received a tremendous blow, and his right arm 
fell powerless by his side. A few more painful 
steps, and Dr. ^lorton met him at the foot of the 
staircase, calling to those behind him to assure 
nurse of Miss Dolly's safety. 

'Take the child,' said Sir James, with a 
groan. ' I've hurt my arm, and can hardly hold 
her. I think she has fainted from fright, too, 
poor little thing ! Are the children and the ser- 
vants safe?' 

' Yes, all safe,' said his friend, taking Dolly 
gently into his arms; 'but don't delay here;' 
and together the two men passed out into the 
crowd of villagers and tenants who had come to 
offer any help they could give. 

Messengers had been sent to Teignmouth and 
Dawlish for the fire-engines; but until they 
came little could be done, beyond removing to a 
place of safety the furniture and valuables which 
were in the lower part of the burning wing. 

* You must come to my house,' said Dr. 
Morton to his friend ; ' and I will see about 
your arm. I have given directions that nurse 
and the children should be taken there at once, 
for May must not be out in the night air longer 
than we can possibly help.' And then, as Den- 
ham came up to his master to say that the plate 
was safe, he continued, — 'Now I must speak 
to Denham, and will be with you again in a 
moment Get into my pony-carriage while I 
am gone.' 

In too much pain to resist any arrangements 
that might be made for him. Sir James did as 
he was desired, and Dr. Morton, after saying a 
few words to Denham apart, which seemed 
strangely to move the old servant, and giving 



Dolly into his charge, rejoined him, and they 
drove off towards the village. 

• Where is Dolly V' asked her uncle. * Is she 
gone with the others ?' 

' No,' said Dr. Morton ; and Sir James caught 
something about * Denham ' and ' across the 
park,' and feeling perfect confidence in hiH friend, 
was quite satisfied to do as he was ordered, 
which was to keep quiet, and ask no questions 
until his arm had been set. 

Mrs. jjklorton, having received a message from 
her husband, was quite ready to receive her 
guests; in fact, nurse and the children had, 
she said, arrived before them, and she hoped the 
little ones were already in bed. It was midday 
when Sir James awoke from the effects of the 
sleeping dra^ight which his friend had insisted 
on giving him after setting his arm, and he was 
quite ready for the meal, half breakfast, half 
luncheon, which the Doctor brought to him with 
his own hands. 

'What about the fire?' asked Sir James. 
' Gould they save any part of the house ?' 

' All but the old wl*ag,' replied Br. Morton. 
' That, I am sorry to say, is burnt to the ground. 
The rest is untouched by the fire, although I am 
afraid the well-meant but misdirected efforts of 
the villagers to resaie some of your property 
have done a good deal of damage.' 

' How did it originate ?' inquired the baronet. 

' In the attics. Jennings owns to having had 
what he is pleased to call a little difficulty with 
his candle when he went to bed, but he was 
found safe out of harm's way, in the saddle- 
room, when all was over, in a considerably con- 
fused state of mind, the result of last night's 
festivities, I suppose.' 

{To be continued.) 



BIBLE NAME WANTED. 
No. 7. 

A PENITENT (from Jordan's stream 
Perchance the lesson he had brought). 
He offers fullest recompense, 
If any he had injured aught 

Thus fitted by repentance, he 

Christ longs to come to, nor in vain ; 

The Master sees him, loves liim, calls him, 
And would his guest awhile remain. 
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A STORY FROM THE FAROE 

ISLANDS. 

From the Norwegian. 

ONE summer day a small boy was tending 
sheep at the northern extremity of the 
eastern island. He knew every one of his flock, 
for lie had grown up with them, and knew as 
well how to play hide-and-seek or touch-last 
with them as with any other play-fellows. 

The day we speak of was a Sunday, and the 
little lad was dressed in his Sunday best: that is 
to say, in a long white woollen jacket, with 
bone buttons; dark knee-bi-eeches, with three 
buttons upon each side of the knee; light red 
woollen stockings inside ; the well-known Faroe 
bhoes: and the pointed, striped cap upon his 
bead ; and thns dressed in the national costume 
of his native island he was remarkably like 
some quaint little elf or hobgoblin. He sat 
upon the ground and played with a small lamb, 
whose mother cropped the scanty, sun-dried 
lierbage round about, while the mild sun that 
shell its rays upon the browsing flock warmed 
bis young blood into playfulness. 

The lamb gambolled about, stuck its head 
under the boy's legs, now sprang to one aide, 
then to the other, and when the youngster got 
up and chased it there was soon a regular game 
of touch-last. Every now and then little May 
got a smack over the nose, turned cross and 
backed away, but soon came back again. Now 
tlie l)oy meant to catch May, who, after having 
received so many knocks upon the nose, had 
really got out of temper and tried to escape. 
The lamb ran and the boy after, now round 
and round, now this way. now that, until it 
went near the perpendicular edge of the cli£f 
towards the sea, at which the small shepherd 
Ueanie rather alarmed, and ran forward for 
the purpose of rescuing his little playmate; 
hut the latter sprang backwards, and at the 
same instant fell over the dizzy edge into the 
abyss below. 

That w^as a heart-rending sight for the little 
sheep-tender : his best friend, his playmate and 
trusty companion, was dead, and killed • by 
his carelessness ! He crept cautiously on all- 
fours to the edge of the cliff, peeped over so 
that he could see the foot of it. and there lay 
poor May on one side, with its head towards 



the sea, and with all four legs stretched out 
stifiBy. 

* May I* cried the lad. * Little May ! are you 
dead ? Indeed I could not help it ! ' 

But the tones of his voice were lost in the air, 
and could not reach the little creature's ear. A 
wavelet came running in just far enough to 
reach the lamb's head, causing it to strike out 
with its two forelegs. The boy, seeing that it 
still lived, sprang up and away like the wind to 
search for means of gettmg down to help the 
little animal. 

Everywhere it was steep, neither cleft nor 
pathway to be seen. Soon, however, he espied 
a narrow path which led down to a steep incline, 
scantily overgrown with tufts of grass. With 
his back to one side of the cleft and his knees to 
the other he slid slowly^ down to the incline, 
and there hung on by a tuft of grass, which, 
however, gave way. He grasped another, which 
supported him for a moment, and thus the 
descent grew faster and faster as the slant gvew 
steeper and steeper, until he tumbled down upon 
a slope at the bottom, and rolled otit into the 
water. It was not over-easy to get out again, 
but at last he did manage it, drenched, out of 
breath, and bruised all over, and stood beside 
his beloved playfellow ; but, alas ! too late. The 
Iamb turned its glazing eyes towards him and 
breathed its last 

How long the lad sat crying over the dead 
lamb is not known, but when he had calmed 
down somewhat a sea wind had sprung up, and 
was rolling the waves against the foot of the 
cliff, making it high time to think about getting 
back. He carried the lamb towards the incline 
down which he had crept, and tried to scramble 
up it ; but every attempt was in vain, for the 
grass broke away, and his fingers could gain no 
hold in the earth. On botli sides rose precipitous 
cliffs*: no outlet was to be found, no possibility 
of getting up, sideways or backwards. In this 
strait he did what any child of his age in a like 
situation would have done. He cried and called 
for his mother, but so far remembered himself as 
to recollect that his mother oould hardly creep 
down as he had done ; so he raised his voice as 
much as possible, and with tearful shouts called 
upon his father. His cries echoed from among 
the cliffs, and died away like a voice in desert 
places. {To be continued.) 
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'' Little May ! are you dead P Indeed I could not help it I " 
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A STORY FROM THE FAROE ISLES. 
( Concluded from page 383. ) 

{HE wind blew stronger, the 
breakers poured in higher and 
higher, and soon it became 
impossible for the lad to hold 
on any longer, for the waves 
were breaking against the foot 
of the slope. 

He took his little friend in 
his arms, and, kneeling down, 
gave himself into the keeping 
of God. A wave came bursting in, and washed 
right over him, and another, stronger than the 
first, dragged him as its prize back into the 
deep : but the next one cast its booty up again, 
not, it is true, upon the slope, but at the other 
faide of a projecting spur of the clifF, and into a 
roomy cavern. Here the boy, still clutching the 
dead lamb, got wedged behind a rock, so that the 
receding waves could not carry him out again. 

Awakening from his stupor he looked about 
him, and crept up from the water as far as he 
was able, while the storm howled and thundered 
without, and the dashing breakers well-nigh 
closed the moutli of the cave. 

Towards evening his parents began to get 
anxious about him, and went out to the cliffs, 
but nowhere could he be found. 

A poor sheep ran about and bleated, now 
looking landwards, now peering over the cliff 
edge. It was May*8 mother toouming for her 
child. But another mother mourned too, for 
her little son was gone — dashed to pieces over 
the cliffs, she believed. 

But, meanwhile, how had it fared with our 
little hero ? Where could he seek help ? Who 
could comfort him? and towards whom could 
he tnm his thoughts? 

He soon discovered that he had got into close 
company with a whole flock of sea-birds, who 
sought shelter in the cave, and whose eggs lay 
around him. They had flowTi away at the 
approach of their unexpected guest, but as soon 
as the first alarm had subsided they returned, 
and became to aU appearance tolerably friendly 
with the little stranger from the cliffs above. 

Time passed; it became night and again day. 
Nature asserted herself, hunger and thirst made 
themselves felt all too soon. The eggs had to 



go first, and then (alas, that we should have to 
say so !} the little dead lamb ! 

The waves continually rose and fell at the 
mouth of the cave, and escape was out of the 
question. And so passed many wearisome days. 

Exhausted and weary unto death, the little 
fellow sank down behind the very stone that had 
saved him at first, and he would most assuredly 
have fallen a sacrifice to the sea, had not some 
one come to his rescue. 

A foreign cutter lay-to and fished under the 
island, and as the weather w*as fine, two of the 
crew came out in a boat to shoot sea-fowl under 
the cliffs. They approached the cave, and 
seeing a large bird near the entrance, one of the 
men fired, so that the shots rattled among the 
stones. Aroused to new life by the report, the 
boy sprang up suddenly, so that his figure was 
plainly visible above the stone. The men, mis- 
taking him for a merman, gave a loud shout 
and rowed away as hard as ever they could. 

During the evening their vessel put in at a 
little harbour upon the north side of the island, 
and the crew, as well as they were able, related 
to the native fishermen their day's adventure, 
not forgetting to add to it considerably in the 
telling. The fishermen, who were in no way 
alarmed at the prospect of mermen, rowed directly 
to the spot, and found the little fellow, whose 
parents they knew and of whose disappearance 
they had heard, took him on board, and brought 
him back to his sorrowing home. 

W. G. Kemp. 

OUT OP TOM'S BOOK.— VII. 
{Continued from page 371.) 

nnOTTY, 'Bipther, there ar« no such nice 
stories as cat stories, I think. I call the 
last one more a cat than a rat story, don't you ? 
Tom. * Perhaps so, Totty. Well, here's a real 
cat story. Mrs. Puss was English, but she had 
travelled to India, and was living in Madras, 
with a very kind master, at the Grovemmeat 
Museum there. Her master being obliged to 
leave Madras for a time, two young gentlemen 
occupied his house. They teased Mrs. Puss, and 
two other cats who also resided in the hoa*e. 
so that all three of them heartily wished their 
own dear master would return. To increase 
]Mrs. Puss's anxieties she had a family of kitt€n& 
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In the old happy days gone by she had always 
reared these in a comer of her master's dressing- 
room ; but her own good sense told her this 
would not do now^ so she hid them carefully be- 
hind the bookshelves in the library.' 

Fhtl * Perhaps she thought those young fel- 
lows wouldn't read much.' 

Tarn, * I dare say she did. Anyway, there 
tbey lived for a week. Then the master came 
back, and said " How do you do? " to the cat, 
and went out for a while. On his return Puss 
had carried all her children into the old comer 
of tlie dressing-room.' 

Totti/. * Brother, I think our cat is fit to make 
a story of.* 

Tom. ' What, Charlie, who knocks at the door 
when he wants to come in ? Well, Totty, do you 
know his doings are in print already ? Mother 
sent an account of them to some magazine.' 

Totti/. ' Of his laiocking in the middle of the 
night, and frightening mother out of bed ? ' 

Tom. 'Yes, Totty, even so. And do you 
know in my book I have read of several cats as 
clever as Charlie ? Indeed, I think they must 
have been relations, they behaved so exactly like 
our cat ■ Listen to the account of one given by 
a certain G. M. — " My sister possesses a cat, 
now about thirteen years old, whose intelligence 
is very remarkable. He has the habit of making 
use of the knocker of a side-door, which is just 
within his reach as he stands on his hind legs, 
whenever he desires admission." * 
Fred. * Exactly like Charlie.' 
Tom. ' " A single knock is tried in the first 
instance ; but if this is not answered promptly, 
it is followed by what is known as a postman's 
knock. If this is not successful, trial is then 
made of a scientific rat-tat, that would not dis- 
grace a 'West-end footman." ' 

Meta. ' Charlie again, only he always tries to 
imitate mother's knock.' 

Tom. * " This cat was never taught to knock 
at the door; he adopted the habit some three 
years ago, evidently to gain admittance, very 
often to the annoyance of my sister's family, who 
occasionally have been disturbed in this way at 
unseemly hours." ' 

Phil. * Unseemly, indeed I Father got up twice 
in one night to let in Charlie : the second time, 
yo\i remember, he had got out through a back- 
kitchen window which happened to be open.' 



Ethel. ' It shows that animals think if they 
can't speak.' 

Meta. * And they often understand our speech. 
WTien I say ** Biscuit ! " to Bouncer, he rushes off 
into the dining-room and sits up before the bis- 
cuit-box, trembling all over with anxiety. That 
shows he knows what the word means.' 

Fred. * Why are not all animals as clever aa 
Bouncer and Charlie ? ' 

Tom. *Vrhy are not all boys as clever as 
Cram and Quickett, w^ho carry off all the prizes 
at our school ? I suppose there are different de- 
grees of cleverness in animals as well as men.' 
{To be eojitinued.) 

THE DEWDROFS LESSON. 

I WATCHED a glittering dewdrop 
As on the grass I lay, 
An idle mood possessed me 
To while the hours away. 

The varied hues reflected 

Within a drop so small. 
Impressed the solemn lesson — 

God giveth light to all. 

Not only in the heavens, 

Where stars unnumbered shine, 

The r:.inbow's perfect colours 
Proclaim the Love divine: 

But in a tiny dewdrop, 

Upon a daisy mound. 
The tme prismatic colours 

In unison are found. 

God gives to all. 'Tis ours 

To keep a heart so bright, 
That when the rays shine o'er us 

We may reflect the light 

SELF-SACRIFICE. 

{Continued from page 382.) 

THE dector spoke with an indignant ring in 
his voice. 

* What a mercy it is that the children are all 
safe,' said Sir James. ' Have you any idea how 
nurse found out about the fire ?' 

* Dolly called her up,' answered his friend — * so 
they say ; and I believe the child was roused by 
the dog.' 
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" Dr. Morton met them." (Page 382.) 



' Dear little Dolly I * exclaimed her uncle. 
'Then she and Toby have really saved our 
livet! The landing outside the passage was 



burning before I reached the foot of the stair- 
case ; another five minutes and my only wmj of 
escape would have been to drop into the moat' 
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' Rather a risk/ remarked Dr. Morton, ' from 
that height' 

' It is strange.' said the baronet ; * but it has 
been that child's ambition for a long time, I 
believe, to do some brave deed, and save some- 
one's life ; mine, if possible. She must be quite 
satisfied now.' 

* " When I awake up after Thy likeness I shall 
be satisfied with it," repeated the doctor in a 
low tone, burying his head in his hands. ' Yes, 
Neville, she t$ satisfied now — ^no doubt of that.' 

'What do you mean?' exclaimed his friend, 
making a painful effort to rise. 'You don't 
mean surely, ' and he stopped^ as if hesi- 
tating to utter his thoughts. 

' I mean that she is at rest,' said the doctor, 
huskily. 

* Not — dead?' inquired Sir James, slowly, in 
a strange, hoarse voice. 

'Yes,' said Dr. Morton, rising from h'- — "♦ 
and walking to the window. 

Sir James gazed at him in silence, a 
could not realise what he had just heai 
then he asked, — 

'But when? how?' 

* She was gone when I took her from 
you. 1 fancy the same piece of timber 
which disabled your arm must have 
struck her.' 

' I thought I had warded it off/ 

' So you probably did, the full brunt 
of it, but she received a blow on her 
temple, and must have been killed at 
once. A slight blow would do it' 

' Don't — don't I' exclaimed Sir James, 
and his frame shook with suppressed 
emotion. After a short silence he added,. 
'Yes, it must have been then. I re- 
member thinking she had fainted.' 

' Well, it was a merciful (Je^^th,' said 
the doctor : ' in the very act of fulfilling 
her wish. She was a sweet little soul.' 

Neither spoke again for some minutes, 
and Sir James lay with his eyes closed, 
then he asked, — 

'Where is she? Here?' 

'Yes.' 

'I must see her.' 

'By all means, if yon will rest afterwards,' 
said his friend, helpmg him to rise ; and throw- 
ing a plaid round his shoulders he led him to 



the room where, crowned with snowdrops, and 
with hands crossed on the quiet breast, lay all 
that was earthly of little Dolly Neville. Very 
beautiful she looked, far more so than in life, 
when no one had ever admired aught but her 
large blue eyes; those eyes now fast closed in 
death, never to reopen, until on the great 
Resurrection mom they would do so to gaze 
on the King in His beauty, in the land that is 
very far off. There was a calm, almost majestic 
expression in the face, a look of unutterable rest 
and peace, as if, in very truth, all longings were 
satisfied, all desires fulfilled. 



f ! 



Five Minutes' Play. 

Toby, faithful to the last, lay at the foot of 
the bed, and Dr. Morton explained in a low 
tone how it had been impossible to keep the dog 
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from the room. Sir James stood for some 
moments in silence beside the bed, and then 
sinking on his knees, the strong man sobbed 
like a child. 

* I loved her as one of my own/ he said. 'If 
I could but have kept her a little longer ! * 

* She is in safer keeping than yours, Neville,' 
said his friend. ' Don't wish to have her back 
again in this weary world. She was too fair 
a flower for earth.' 

' God's will be done I' murmured the baronet, 
and kneeling on, his sobs gradually ceased. 

' Do the children know ? ' he asked, as, after 
pressing a long, lingering kiss on the peaceful 
brow, he 8u£fered his friend to lead him from the 
loom. 

* Yes, my wife has told them. She thought 
you would willingly be spared the task.' 

'How did they take it?' 

* Poor little things ! it was very sad,* replied 
Dr. Morton. 'I think they can hardly yet 
xmderstand it And poor old nurse is as bad as 
■any of them. She blames herself so for never 
having half-appreciated the child, although she 
always seemed to me to be devoted to her ; and 
then she says the sight of her lying there with 
Toby at her feet reminds her so of the first 
-evening she arrived, when she had refused to let 
her have the dog on her bed, and on gding into 
the room afterwards found them lying ^in almost 
the same positions as they are in now.' 

' I remember hearing about it,' said Sir James, 
«hortly, as if he could not bear to look back at 
the past ; and then he lapsed into silence, only 
asking, as he turned into his room, if he could 
«ee the children. 

But this his friend would not allow. He had 
had excitement enough, and must rest according 
to his promise; and Sir James seemed quite 
willing to do so, owning that he felt utterly up- 
set, and shrank, he feared selfishly, from witness- 
ing the children's grief. Perhaps, later in the 
evening he might be more equal to the exertion. 
{To be continued.) 

BAD THOUGHTS. 
Bad thoughts quickly ripen into bad actions. 



Answer to Bible Name on Page 382. 
ZACCHiEUS.. 



FIVE MINUTES' PLAY. 

CECIL and his sister Florence were ready 
dressed to go down to dessert. Nurse had 
given them strict orders they were not to do 
anything to mess their clothes, and yet it was a 
weary time waiting for the message to come up 
to say they might go to the dining-room. 

' What can we do, Florry ? it's dreadful to 
wait about doing nothing, and we mustn't even 
play with the ink.* 

* I'll tell you : let us have one of the cherries 
nurse gave us this afternoon, and fasten it up 
by a string and try and catch it. That can't 
make us in a mess.* 

' Good,' said Cecil, — and it was so said so 
done. ' In five minutes a cherry was fastened on 
the blind cord in the window, and Florence was 
standing tiptoe trying to catch it as it swuDg 
to and fro. When nurse appeared on the scene 
she looked serious, and as if she would scold, but 
at that moment John came to say that they 
might come to dessert, and away they scampered, 
leaving the hanging cherry for baby, who was 
delighted to have something to play with until 
bedtime. 

That five minutes' play saved their clothes : 
whatever nurse might think, it was just a safety- 
valve for their spirits, and prevented them getting 
into mischief. 



TERESA OF SAVONA. 
A True Story. 

you had known Teresa, I think 
you would have liked her as 
much as I did. She had tender 
brown eyes and a firm month, 
that showed the power of willing 
juffering. Her tall, lithe figure, 
d strong for work, and her black i 
Y hair flowed at the back of her ' 
in queenly fashion, 
hen first I saw her she was 
standing at the door of her tiny cottage, shading 
her eyes with her hand, and looking across the 
olive-grove to the steep path along the clifi&, 
watching for somebody. And who was this 
somebody ? Perhaps you will guess if I tell 
you her story. 

Teresa's parents were honest, simple peasants. 
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who lived close to Savona. When Teresa was 
quite a little girl she used to help them a good 
deal ; she used to pick up the olives in the 
winter time when the father shook the tree, help 
her mother to wash the clothes, take eggs and 
fruit to the neighbouring to\i'n of Savona to sell. 
And then in the autumn time there were the 
grapes to be gathered — that was the best fun of 
all. Many peasants assembled together for this 
work, and they used to laugh and joke over it 
As Teresa grew older she helped her parents 
more and more; her mother found it a great 
comfort to have a tall, strong girl, who did not 
mind how often she went to the spring for water, 
and who thought nothmg of carrying the two 
heavy vegetable baskets to Savona, one on her 
head, the other on her arm. 

Ever since Teresa was quite a little child her 
great friend and companion had been Carlo, a 
peasant-boy of her own age, who lived close by. 
It was Carlo who fetched her basket at the 
vintage, Carlo who filled her pitchers at' the 
stream, and Carlo who often managed to get his 
business at Savona done at the same time as 
Teresa, that they might have the walk back to- 
gether. Carlo was a fine, strong fellow, the best 
player at bowls in the neighbourhood, and, what 
was far better, a very good gardener. His em- 
ployer ha4 let him work under his head -gardener, 
and he promised to let him have the preference 
when next a gardener was wanted. So Carlo 
worked, longing earnestly for the time of his 
pronaotion, and snatching every spare minute to 
be with Teresa. 

It was the year 1853. Teresa was jnst 
twenty. It was her birthday, and she was 
sitting under an olive-tree, resting after a quick 
walk up the hill from the town, where she had 
been to take some eggs. Her empty basket was 
thrown down near her. Suddenly Carlo stood 
before her with beaming face.. She guessed be- 
fore he spoke what news he had to tell her. He 
had obtained his appointment as gardener ; and 
he described with delight the little cottage that 
was to be his, and what the work would be. 
Carlo and Teresa had loved each other long and 
earnestly, and in order to be married had only 
waited for Carlo to make a position. So they 
walked home together in the sunset light. Carlo 
swingings the empty baskets triumphantly. 
{Concluded in oiir next,) 



LITTLE DICK. 

WITH the latest breath of winter, 
With the first soft sigh of spring- 
time, 
With the snowdrops and the daisies. 
With the playful, wee, white lambkins, 
And the young birds* faint, sweet chirping, 
In the bare and creaking branches 
Of the old trees in the forest ; 
With the pale, bright gleams of sunshine. 
Giving promise of a summer. 
Of a summer rich and golden ; — 
In the March month wild and stormy. 
Came a stranger to our homestead, 
Came our Little Dick— our baby I 

Long the nursery had been empty, 
Long the time since plaintive cooings, 
And the sound of rippling laughter. 
Had, hke sweetest music, gladdened 
Hearts of parents and of children ; — 
Long since dimpled fingers clutching 
Vaguely at tlie air around them. 
Sometimes caught in mother's tresses. 
Sometimes made them all a tangle ; — 
Little Dick, thou wert right welcome, 
WTien thou cam'st in early spring-time, 
WTien thou cam'st a little stranger. 
Thou wert welcome, Dick, our baby. 

All the children gathered round him, 
Kissed him softly, gazed with wonder 
At the little face all smiling, 
Peeping from the cradle curtains. 
Then they brought old Fritz to see him, 
Fritz their favourite, Fritz the pussy, 
Saying, * Fritz, this is our baby, 
This is Little Dick, our brother.' 
Whence their darling came they knew not, 
Though they felt quite sure 'twas Heaven, 
And in answer to all queries 
They would murmur, nothing doubting, 
* God has sent him — Dick, our baby.* 

Golden is the summer weather, 
Flower -bedecked are all the hedgerows, 
And through sunny, grassy meadows, 
Through the pleasant Kentish meadows. 
Saunters Dick on Ned the donkey- 
Ned, the children's grey old donkey ; 
Dick, with hair like waves of sunshine, 
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A BABY JEWEL. 

HAVE a necklet, very fair to see, 

Of pearls most wlute, 
Soft gleams of Heaven reflect it back 
to me 

In shadowed light, 
And found my neck it clings, 
Closer than other things. 

I have a jewel, fairer far to see 

With angel grace, 
And God*8 great love is nearer brought to me 

In baby*8 face. 
Around my neck he clings, 
Nearest of all sweet things. 

I watch him sleeping with a placid brow. 

And Heaven's own smile ; 
I know he is but lent me, and that now. 
Though here awhile, 
I dare not hold too tight 
My jewel diamond bright Eeho. 

TERESA OP SAVONA. 
{Concluded from page 391.) 

THE parents were just sitting down to their 
evening soup, and received the news far 
more quietly. The father said, half-jokingly, 
* Well, at any rate I hope you mean to give us 
plenty of fruit and vegetables in exchange for 
our daughter.' 

But the mother sighed, and said, ' She is our 
greatest treasure, Carlo; take care of her.' 
Though the mother could not help feeling what 
a loss her clever, willing daughter would be, she 
was really quite contented. She had long looked 
on Carlo as her son ; she felt proud of him, and 
was pleased at her daughter's happiness. 

After this happy evening, three Jong days 
elapsed before Carlo came again, and when he 
made his appearance he looked quite pale and 
haggard. Teresa saw at once that something 
very serious was amiss, and asked him anxiously 
what was the matter. 

• It is no use trying to break it gently to 
you ; I must just say it out The fact is, I 
have to go as a soldier. The king is lev) ing 
troops for the war, and I have been forced into 
the service.' 

Teresa could not speak for a moment — the 
blow quite stunned her. Then, freeing Carlo's 



despair, she tried to rally, and spoke hopefully of 
his speedy return. 

* I shall never return,* said Carlo, gloomily. 
' I shall be killed— I feel I shall Oh, Teresa, 
Teresa, that it should come just now I * 

Carlo had to go oflf so quickly that there wa» 
little time for preparations; but Teresa managed 
to knit a warm comforter and two pairs of 
socks for him. He looked a fine, tall fellow in 
his regimentals, and walked more straight and 
upright than ever. 

Teresa spent many a weary day after Carlo 
had gone. They had grown up together, and 
all his little services were done so naturally and 
quietly that she had hardly been conscious of 
them. But now that she was suddenly deprived 
of him, she found out how much he was to her. 
All the sunlight had gone from her work, but 
still she toiled on as good as ever, and tried not 
to let her parents feel any difference. 

Carlo had promised to let her hear from him 
soon. Weeks passed, and no letter came. Still 
Teresa tried not to feel anxious, and consoled 
herself with thinking that perhaps he could not 
find any one to write for him ; for, unfortunately, 
like most Italian peasants, he himself had never 
been taught to write. 

At last the longed-for letter appeared. Teresa 
opened it with eager hands ; it was a short note, 
saying that Carlo had been wounded in the veiy 
first engagement, and was in the hospital Not 
one word was said as to the nature of the wound, 
and poor Teresa felt very, very anxious. 

A few days after this came a long letter, 
dictated by Carlo. He said that he had not had 
courage to tell her in the last letter what was a« 
miss with him, but he iQUst now — ^he had lost his 
left arm. * I am a miserable, helpless cripple,* 
he wrote, * and of course, my dear Teresa, it 
must be all over between us. I should never 
allow you to sacrifice yourself to me, even if yon 
were willing. There are plenty in Savona 
longing to have you ; I hope you may find a 
good husband.' Carlo added in a postscript 
that he was still in the hospital, and probably 
should remain there for a long time. He did 
not care ever to come home again now. 

Teresa sat on the dooretep reading her letter, 
the tears running down her cheeks. It seemed 
so impossible, so unnatural, to think of her 
strong, industrious Carlo turned into 'a miserable. 
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helpless cripple I* She remembered how he had 
stood on those very steps and thrown a great 
stone down the hill on to a rock in the sea below; 
how no one, far or near, could beat him at bowls ; 
how he could carry three or four vegetable 
baskets on his arm as if they were no weight at 

all ; and now 

Teresa's parents felt sorry for poor Carlo, but 
their chief thought was for Teresa. *I am sure,' 
said the father, ' there are many who would be 
glad enough to step into his place.* 

* Yes, poor fellow ! ' said the mother. ' It seems 
hard to lose both arm and wife; but what is to be 
done ? There is Giovanni, the cheesemonger, who 
has been sighing for Teresa these two years.* 

* Have you seen what a nice shop he has set 
up in the Piazza, just opposite the hotel?* asked 
the father. 

So the two went on talking, while Teresa 
paid no heed to them, but bent over her knitting 
to hide the large tears that were rolling down 
her cheeks. Oarlo had given no address, so it 
was impossible to write to him, and week after 
week passed sadly on. 

Oiovanni often came up to the cottage to 
play at bowls in the yard, but he threw so 
awkwardly that once he lamed Teresa's pet black 
hen. On Mondays and Saturdays, when the 
eggs were taken into town, Giovanni wo\ild 
prepare a little bouquet of flowers for Teresa ; 
but she left them on the counter. He used to 
meet her, as though by accident, on the hill, and 
offer to carry her basket; she refused coldly. 
This went on for some weeks ; at last the parents 
thought it was time for them to interfere. They 
told Teresa that she was acting very foolishly, 
that she must maiTy sdme day, and it was much 
better to accept Giovanni, who really loved her, 
was very good, and, moreover, would give her a 
comfortable home. Still Teresa only shook her 
head and whispered, *■ I cannot.* Then the 
father and mother became really angry, and tried 
severity. They threatened and scolded, blamed 
and bribed by turns, but it was all of no avail. 

It was about a year after the sad letter an- 
nouncing Carlo's wound that Teresa went down 
one day to Savona to buy mullets for her parents, 
for it was Lent. She walked through the town, 
and passed the little harbour where the Ashing- 
boats come in. A wayfarer was resting on one 
of the logs ; his clothes were ragged, dusty, and 



much soiled by rain ; his hat was battered in, 
and his arm was in a sling made of a red 
pocket-handkerchief. 

' Carlo !' she exclaimed, and flew to his side 
in a moment. 

Carlo was so much aflected at seeing her, he 
could hardly speak, but when he had recovered 
himself a little he told her how much he had suf- 
fered in wandering from town to town, and that 
he had meant never to return to Savona ; but the 
temptation was too strong. He had determined 
to come by stealth, and take one last look at his 
Teresa, and then go off, never to return again. 

Teresa had much to tell Carlo, and they 
talked till the boats came in. ' Then Teresa 
made her purchase, and said, *Now, Carlo, we 
will go home.' Carlo hesitated ; ragged, dirty, 
and forlorn, he did not like to pass through 
Savona with Teresa ; but she seemed quite in- 
different as to what any one thought. 

When they arrived at the cottage, Teresa's 
mother was in the front yard feeding the fowls ; 
her face clouded as she saw Carlo, and the father 
did not greet him warmly. However, they asked 
him to sit down to their evening meal of beans 
and brown bread, which he willingly did, for he 
was very exhausted. He spoke of the dangers 
he had undergone, of Garibaldi's bravery, of 
how the soldiers idolized him, and what it had 
been to see his face of sympathy as he went 
through the hospital the very morning Carlo's 
arm had to be cut off. The father became so 
animated and mterested, that he begged Carlo to 
stay longer when he rose to go; while Teresa sat 
quietly knitting in the comer, watching with de- 
light her father's intei*est, and shuddering at the 
dangers Carlo had passed through. 

The old peasants, however, did not mean to 
give their beautiful daughter to the poor cripple, 
and they told him so very plainly. He answered 
meekly that he had never expected it — of course 
Teresa could do better — ^he had given her up 
long ago. And so Giovanni was again asked to 
the cottage, and the coaxing and scolding were 
reconmienced in full vigour ; but it was no use, 
Teresa remained Arm. 

In the meantime Carlo had gone to his old 
employer, who was very kind to him, and gave 
him light work to do about the estate; and, 
knowing his thorough honesty and industry, 
promised that if he did well he would give him 
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a place under the steward, who had to watch 
the crops and supervise the fair division of them 
between the master and the peasants. 

As time passed on, and Teresa remained 
resohite, Giovanni consoled himself with the 
hair- dresser's daughter, who lived next door. 
Teresa's parents had to give up the hope of her 
marrying him ; and when they saw that Carlo 
was doing well, and had the chance of a good 
post, they began to relent. 

* We must make the best of a bad affair,* they 
said. ' If the girl will be so foolish, we have 
aothing to do with it.' . 

So at last their unwilling consent was given to 
the marriage. Teresa was full of joy. Carlo 
was deeply grateful : he thought her a treasure 
too good for him. When Carlo's employers 
heard of his intended marriage, they offered him 
the little cottage in the olive-grove on the top of 
the clifif, just above Savona, and said that Teresa 
should be their laundress if she liked. 

* And you do not regret your choice, Teresa ?* 
I asked her, as «he stood watching at the door. 
Her eyes beamed. ' No, indeed, madame, he is 
the best husband imaginable ; he never goes to 
amuse himself in the town alone,- but directly 
work is over comes to me. And as for being a 
cripple ! I am sure there are few husbands with 
two arms who do all he does for me.' 

* Oh mother, mother, here comes father 1' cried 
little Carlo, a fat, sturdy child of six, pulling at 
her apron. And Teresa turned from me and 
hurried down the slope to meet her husband. 

F. H. 

THE MONKEY AND THE WEASEL. 

THERE is an amusing anecdote told by 
Erasmus of a large monkey, kept by Sir 
Thomas More. One day he was playing about 
in the garden where some rabbits were kept, 
who were quite used to the monkey's pranks. 
While thus engaged, Jacko observed a weasel 
yoking about the place where the rabbita were, 
trying to find an entrance. As long as its efforts 
were fruitless, the monkey remained an unmoved 
spectator; but just as the weasel had removed the 
slide of the hutch he stepped in and fastened it 
again in its place, and this he did again and 
again, until the disappointed weasel was too 
tired and bafBed to continue its exertions. 



BELP-SACRIFICE. 
{Continued from page 890.) 

AS time went on Sir James became sufficiently 
JlaL ill to make the doctor very anxious ; and 
it was not until the day of the funeral, which he 
insisted upon attending with his four eldest boys, 
that he and the little ones met once more, and 
then their sad white fyces grieved him to the 
heart- In spite of all Dr. and Mrs. Morton's 
kindness, that week had been a terrible one to 
them. 

Nurse with her own hands, shedding almost 
as bitter tears as she had ^*ept over any of her 
own children, had laid Dolly in her coffin ; and 
still Tim kept faithful guard, never leaving the 
room except when Denham called him downstairs 
to feed him, until the last evening, when all 
came to take the final look at the well-loved 
face ; and then, when it was hidden for ever from 
mortal gaze, Toby uttering a dismal howl (as if 
he now realised the truth for the first time), 
rushed from the room, and was not seen again 
until at the funeral he appeared at Hugh's side, 
and pushed his nose into his hand, just as he 
had been accustomed to do with Dolly ; an act 
which quite upset the boy*s hitherto hai*dly-kept 
self-command. 

Those were weary days which followed that 
of the funeral. Every occupation, every game, 
only reminded the cliildren that she, who had 
been one of the chief joys of their life during the 
last twelve months, had gone from among 
them, and the absence of any preparation made 
the blow seem all the more heavy and over- 
whelming. Their father had no heart to give 
them lessons, and he himdelf did not seem to 
rally from the shock, first of all of the fire, and 
then of Dolly's death, nor from the effects of 
his own accident 

Reggie, wholly averse as he was to idleness, 
could not touch May's furniture ; the very sight 
of any of the things would send him into a 
perfect agony of grief; while Hugh would sit 
for hours on the floor, with hia head resting on 
Tim's neck (for by universal consent they had 
gone back to the old name), seeming scarcely 
capable of the effort of rousing himself to lend 
the dog to Bertie, who, failing to find solace in 
his treasured books, which his father had himself 
brought down with the children's toys from the 
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manor, would say from time to time in a piteous 
tone of entreaty, — 

* Oh, Hugh ! if I canH have Dolly, do let mo 
have Tim.' 

The twins, though quite as wretched as the 
others, showed their grief less openly, and spent the 
greater part of the day in the doctor's garden, 
returning with very red eyes to the nursery w^hen- 
ever nurse called them; but the old spirit of domi- 
nation seemed to have gone, and they sometimes 
showed such unselfishness that nurse, in her confi- 
dential talks with Anne, said it was ' like having 
a little bit of the dear child back again,' and 
that from her partial lips was the highest praise. 
Arthur and little May had long talks together 
during those sad days, through which the former 
passed with his usual serenity. * We think, 
nurse,* he said one night, when he was going to 
bed, 'that Dolly must like hearing the angels 
sing so much. I hope I shall hear them some 
day if I'm very good. Dolly was very good, 
don't you think so ?* 

' If ever there was a good child, she was one,' 
said nurse, emphatically; 'and I don't doubt 
she's hearing the angels sing at this very 
moment, and singing herself too, the darling I* 

Such an undoubting reply was the greatest 
comfort to Arthur, who laid himself down to 
rest, saying, — 

'Then I think we oughtn't to be so un- 
happy. I wonder why we are;* and was fast 
asleep before he had arrived at a solution of the 
difficulty. 

May's unfailing spirits almost seemed to jar 
upon the others, and even upon her father, who 
attributed them to the child's ignorance of the 
crushing sorrow which had fallen upon them ; 
and at last he decided on telling her plainly, in 
as gentle a manner as he could, that Dolly was 
dead ; but fearful of being too abrupt, he watched 
in vain for an opportunity, until one day the 
child spoke as if she expected to see her again. 

* My child,' he said, gently, lifting her upon 
his knee, * don't you know that you will never 
see dear Dolly again ?' 

'Oh, yes, I shall I' answered May, in a tone 
of rebuke, raising her eyes with grave astonish- 
ment to his face. 

* No, my little one,' he repeated, sadly, * never 
again. You will never play with Dolly ; never 
see her any more.' 



*But I shall,' she replied, with the mosrt 
intense conviction, 'when I go to Heaven. / am 
going there, too, some day, you know.* 

* I hope so,' said her father, putting her down 
with a fond kiss, and thinking that there was 
tnily nothing more beautiful than a child's 
faith. 

Nurse went about her daily work making 
feeble efiforts to be cheerful, and saying when 
spoken to about Dolly, ' I'm glad for her 
^hat she's safe, although I don't seem so ; ' but 
her efiforts generally ended in a breakdo^^^l, 
vrhich it was impossible to conceal from the 
children, who, as the first sudden sorrow wore 
oflf, wandered listlessly about in a way which 
was wholly foreign to their dispositions. Time 
passed on, and one child after another began ta 
ail, from no apparent cause. 

Things could not go on like this ; and at last 
Dr. Morton, who had hitherto pressed his friend 
to stay with him until the damage done to that 
part of the manor which was still standing could 
be repaired, urged him, as Glenthome had now, 
as Dolly's nearest relation, become his property, 
to remove the children there, and see if thorough 
change of air and scene would restore their health 
and spirits. 

Sir James was at first very unwilling to agree 
to the proposal. That little grave, which he 
visited every day, had, he said, made Scrasedcn 
dearer to him than ever ; but he was comi>elle4 
at last to own the wisdom of the advice when 
he found that the boys seemed really unable 
to return to their former life amongst so many 
sad associations. They were w^illing to be com- 
forted, and had even tried to comfort themselves, 
since Arthur had one day asked why they were 
so unlwppy. 

* If Dolly is so happy,* he argued, ' we can't 
be sorry for her. I suppose we are sorry for 
ourselves. Shall we be like this always ? ' 

Something in this speech reminded Hugh of 
that talk w^hen Dolly's ambition had first been 
spoken of, and of her endeavours to forget her- 
self, of which he had been, unknown to all, the 
most appreciating witness; and he shyly im- 
parted some of his thoughts to Reggie and then 
to the other children, who came to the decision 
that they too must try to forget themselves; 
Hugh and Reggie being silent as to their o\mi 
efforts in that direction during the last few 
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months. But it was of no use, as Hugh told 
his father, ' we can't he happy, and we have tried 
BO hard.* 

Sir James hesitated no longer, and it was de- 



finitely arranged, that as soon as the cold 
were over, and it was safe to take May 
north, all the family should remove to 
thome. (Concluded in <ntr next.) 



he cold ^^H 
» May <^H 
love to ¥^H 
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SELF-SACRIFICK 

{Concludid from page 400.) 

5 HE removal was a great event to 
the children, none of whom, ex- 
y\ cept Reggie, had ever been ont 
of Devonshire j and after a 
^ time, sad as they felt it to be 
> living in Dolly's 'new house' 
without her, their spirits re- 
red amidst the new scenes to which 
were so unexpectedly introduced, 
and the ponies went too, but Tim 
lot long survive his mistress, and 
when he died Hugh declared that he 
would never, never have another dog; and 
firmly kept his resolution. The cold of Scotland 
did not affect Hugh's diest, of which there had 
been some fear ; in fact, both he and May grew 
80 much stronger that Sir James, dreading 
another move, gave up his original intention of 
returning to Devonshire the following winter; 
and many years passed before the old home was 
again inhabited. 

One of Uncle Charles's first visits when he 
came back from India, whither he had re- 
turned a few months after Dolly had gone to 
Scraseden, was with old Judy Neville to his 
brother at Glenthome, who, in speaking of his 
own and the children's love for Dolly, arid of 
their endeavours to imitate her self-forgetfulness, 
said, — 

* You were right, Charles, in saying that she 
would take a blessing with her wherever she 
went.' 

CHA?. XI. AFTERWARDS. 

We must take one look at Scraseden. Eigh- 
teen years have passed since Dolly's death, the 
old wing has been rebuilt, and once more Sir 
James, but with May alone of all his seven 
children, is living there. He is getting an old 
man now, and his daughter, a bright girl of 
two-and-twenty, has long ceased to attempt to 
count the white hairs which silver his head. The 
boys are scattered. Reggie is a civil engineer, 
and is at present abroad, engaged in some great 
engineering undertaking. His father is very 
proud of him, and begins to believe that his 
desire of greatness in his profession will one day 
be accomplished. Hugh's boyish hope of being 



a servant or a schoolmaster is also being ful- 
filled, though not exactly in the literal sense of 
the terms. He is a hard-working curate in a 
poor and densely-populated part of London, and 
Arthur, who lives with him, and is the organist 
of the phurch he serves, tells his father that he 
is indeed the servant of all, untiring in winning 
the sinful and teaching the ignorant His 
bright, loving spirit, which is as evident in the 
man as in the boy, breaks down all barriers of 
opposition, and makes his religion as attractive 
as it is earnest. Perhaps for hhn, of all his sons. 
Sir James has the tenderest affection ; and has 
earnestly begged him to come to him, if possible, 
when he is dying. 

The twins have bought a large tract of land 
in the Pampas, and have settled tihere. They 
are as all-sufficient to each other, and as self- 
contained, as in the old days ; but under a cold 
exterior lies a certain warmth of heart, and by 
each mail one or other always dutifully writes to 
their father, who still continues to call them * the 
gardeners.' 

Bertie lives in London, and shares Hugh's and 
Arthur's lodgings. When quite a .boy he, as 
nurse expressed it, * took to book-making ; ' and 
very wonderful books, she said, she felt sure they 
were — ^learned enough to convince anybody that 
understood them, which was more, she frankly 
acknowledged, than her head could do. He is, 
in reality, as clever as he promised to be as 
a child, and has already made himself a name 
in the world. Strange to say, he, of all the 
brothers, is the only one who keeps a dog. He 
has called it Tim, and has vainly endeavoured 
to make Hugh and Arthur acknowledge that 
there is some resemblance between it and the 
dear old Tim of former years, Kis nervous fear 
of which is still a joke in the family. 

Some traces of hb early timidity still remain, 
for he will never travel by the underground 
railway, but prefers an omnibus ; not because it 
is cheaper, as Hugh assures Kis father, but be- 
cause it is so much slower, and, consequently, 
according to Bertie's ideas, so much safer. % 

The brothers are very happy together^ and in 
their talks about old times Dolly is never for- 
gotten. They often speak of the uno<ai8cwufl 
influence which her one short year at Scraseden 
worked upon their lives, and love to note that 
some portion of her spirit seems to have revived 
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in May, not Iniowing tliat it has been their 
own faithful imitation of Dolly's vii*tuc8 and 
noble aims which has helped more than any 
other outward influence to make their darling, 
as they still call her, the unselfish daughter and 
sister which she is. 

Denham has been dead many years, but dear 
old nurse is still living, though getting very 
feeble, being, as she says, ' in her seventy-eight.* 
Her memory, however, is still good, her affec- 
tions as warm as ever, and every Sunday after 
service, supported by May, she visits Dolly^s 
grave ; and, standing there, her mind goes back 
to the old days, which her companion can 
scarcely remember; and she never wearies of 
relating, nor May of hearing, the oft- told tale ' of 
how Dolly, by daily steps of unselfish love, 
attained at last to the fulfilment of her great 
ambition.' 

OUT OF TOM'S BOOK— VIIL 
{Continued from page 387. ) 

pniL, * I have heard of some dogs recognising 
pictures of their masters.' 

Totti/. * Stop : Phil, may I tell a story ? I 
know one about a robin ; and it's about a like- 
ness, too. You know the toy-robins they sell in 
the shops, standing on a stick ? Well, a lady 
had one — or her little girl had, I forget which, 
and she put it on the window-sill. The window 
was open ; in hopped a real robin, very angry, 
pecking at the toy-robin. He wanted to fight 
him, and he did knock the toy-robin over on 
the window-sill.' 

Tom. ' A very good story, Tot, and very well 
told. The robin made a mistake, yeu see, and 
took the toy for the real thing. I have a story 
that will just match yours ; but my bird was 
not a robin but an eagle. An American doctor 
was on a shooting tour in Colorado. To attract 
the wild geese he took with him a stufiPed goose, 
setting it up firmly in the sand, and well covering 
over the wooden platform on which it was fixed ; 
then he went and hid himself with liis gun. 
Suddenly there was a rush of wings, and like a 
flash of lightning a golden eagle swept down on 
the decoy, knocking the bird over and tearmg 
out some of the stuffing. 

*The eagle remained sitting near his prey, 
wouderstruck at the veiy strange bird he had 



captured. Instead of the nice juicy flesh he ex- 
pected, there was dry wool scattered about ; and 
then the odd wooden foot-board instead of claws. 
What did that mean ? He evidently saw there 
was something very queer about such a goose, 
and so he prudently left the spot.' 

PJiiL ' Why did not the doctor get a shot at 
the eagle ? ' 

Tom. * He did wish to do so, but a branch of 
the tree behind which he was hiding got in his 
way.' 

FhiL * Well, all this does not show that dogs 
take any notice of pictures. Now Bounce, for 
instance, never seems the least impressed by our 
jolly Landseer of " Dignity and Impudence." ' 

Tom. * That is an engraving without colour. 
I think colour is necessary to rouse a dog's 
not very strong idea of form in a picture. 
Very few dogs, indeed, do notice pictures. 1 
will tell you of two or three out of my book. 
Mr. Peach, of Edinburgh, had his likeness taken 
in oils by a young artist : and a very good like- 
ness it was. When it came home, his old dog, a 
very intelligent animal, jomed the family circle 
at the unveiling. Nobody asked his opinion 
of it ; they were all too busy admiring and ap- 
proving : the eyes were the master's all over, the 
mouth had his own trick of smiling, and as for 
that front lock of hair, any one would know it. 
So, apparently, thought the dgg, for he too fixed 
his gaze fondly on the picture, and began whining, 
scratching, and trying to hck the face. The pic- 
ture was hung up, and very shortly afterwards the 
dog was found on a chair before it, worshipping 
it after dog fashion, and occasionally trying to 
scramble up and lick the faoe of his dear master. 
The picture had to be hung up higher to pre- 
vent injury from these attentions. There could 
be no doubt that the dog recognised the likeness, 
and approved of it. Wlienever his master left 
home he consoled himself by visiting the dirting- 
room and sitting before the picture, whining 
softly to himself at times. This habit he pre- 
served for years, till he grew old and blind, and 
finally died deeply beloved and regretted.' 

Ethel. * Dear dog ! He ought to have been be- 
loved if he was so afiPectionate.' 

Tom. * The story goes on to say that after his 
death his master never could bring himself to 
keep another dog.' 

[Concluded in our next.) 
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EGYPTIAN BRICKS. 

IN ancient Egypt stone was used for building 
temples and national monuments; but for 
ordinary purposes bricks, made of clay and 
hardened in the sun, sufficed. It was the making 
of these bricks to which the oppressed Israelites 



labour of making thcgpa may be gathered from their 
size and weight The bricks of Thotmes III., 
who lived soon after the time of Israel's bondage 
in Egypt, fully fifteen hundred years before Christ 
was bom, measure <Mie foot long, nine inches 
broad, and six inches thick, and weigh nearly 
thirty-eight pounds each. H. C. 
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were brought by Pharaoh and his task masters, 
just as if they had been prisoners of war, who were 
usually condenmed to work in the brick-fields. 

On the monuments of ruined Thebes are 
pictures which exactly answer to the description 
of the Book of Exodus. 

The carriage of straw, to be chopped up and 
mixed with day, as the builders now mix hair in 
their mortar to make it hold better, the task masters 
superintending the counting of the various piles 
of bricks, and the poor hard-pressed children of 
Israel, — all are faithfully pictured on the ancient 
stones of Egypt 

Sometimes the bricks were stamped with the 
king's name, and some idea of the hardness of the 



MORECOMBE SANDS. 
(An incident in the life of George Moore.) 

IT was the custom of this good man, whose 
name will live as a merdiant-philanthropist, 
to drive his own conveyance when travelling 
with his valuable lace in the way of buainess. 

On one occasion he was crossing Cumberland 
by Carlisle, Maryport, and Whitehaven, and 
being pressed for time, he resolved to cut across 
the sanda to Lancaster, where he was then over- 
due. He was, however, unaware how dangerous 
a thing it was he proposed to himself; for where 
the tide runs out there is a strip of land stretch- 
ing away for miles, with the sea only like a line 
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of silver blue in the distance. If the nine miles 
that lie between Cartmel and Poulton-le-Sands 
can be got over before the tide turns, it saves 



fifty miles round; but should the traveller be 
caught before the distance is accomplished, it is 
ahnost certain death to him. 
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It was this short cut that the merchant deter- 
mined upon. The Sands had long been used as 
a sort of desert highway. It was the custom to 
have a regular guide, called the Carter, to 
attend to and conduct strangers across the Sands, 
which were constantly shifting. The register of 
the parish of Cartmel show's that no fewer than 
a kimdred persons have been buried in the 
churchyard who were drowned in attempting to 
cross the Sands. As late as the spring of 1857 
a party of ten or twelve young men and women, 
who were proceeding to the hiring-market at 
Lancaster, were overtaken by the tide, and the 
whole of them were drowned. 

George Moore reached Cartmel towards even- 
ing. He did not stop to inquire as to the 
state of the tide, t)ut drove at once to the 
Sands. It was a reckless undertaking, as he 
soon found out. He drove along with lively 
speed. But he was scarcely half way across the 
Sands before he saw the tide was turning. The 
man who was with him in the carriage jumped 
out and went back, but the merchant, believing 
he was on the right road, drove on. 

The water came on like a millrace. But 
he flogged the horses ns he had never done 
before. The sand slipped under theii leet. 
Then he turned them to one side and drove 
them where their feet held. Now the situation 
became truly terrible. The water gained upon 
him, and the boxes behind him were swimming. 
He WOB driving towards the sea and certain de- 
.Btruction. At length he heard a loud shout. 
H% looked round and descried through the haze 
a man on horseback, shouting and waving his 
hands. 

It was one of the mounted guides, stationed 
there to watch the dangerous tracks. He 
spurred his horse into the waves, and shouted 
to thfe driver of the sinking carriage to follow 
him. 

The merchant imderstood, and by sheer strength 
pulled his now swimming horses in the direction 
of land, and after a fearful struggle, thanks to 
the aid of the guide, he wad saved, but never to 
forget the peril of Morecombe Sands. 

ITALIAN PROVERB. 

'Tj0 better to refuse to quarrel than to make it 
up Afterwards. 



A YOUTHFUL HBROINR 

A STORY has comi to us from the far-off 
land of Nova Scotia, telling of a very 
brave act done by a Httle girl, whose name wnll 
henceforth find a place in the roll of the world's 
heroines. 

A widow, Mrs. Ivy, in the town of Picton, 
one evening went out, leaving her two little 
children locked safe in her room. Henry was 
five, and Alice seven years old; and when it 
began to get dark, they lit the lamps, which, 
however, they placed close by some clothes 
hanging on the wall ; these took fire, and in a 
few moments the room wa£ in a blaze. 

Poor little children! they knew they were 
locked in; but Alice*a first and only Uiought 
was for her brother. He must be let out at 
once. But. how ? In her agony of mind her 
eye rested on the window. That was the only 
way of escape. Without a moment's pause she 
climbed the sill, and crawled out to the end of 
the window-shelf, lowered herself till she hung 
at arm's length, and then dropped — the fearful 
distance of thirty-five feet-rto the ground. 

The air buoyed up her outspread clothes, and 
she wag unhurt Scrambling to her feet she 
rushed upstairs, and turning the k^, opened 
the door, horrified on glancing round to find her 
brother gone. 

Then her agony found utterance in shrieks 
which soon brought assbtance, and Henry was 
found on the ground outside the very window 
from which she bad dropped. 

Scared out of his senses, he had not heeded 
her cry to wait till she opened the door, and on 
crawling out of the window to see where lus 
sister had gone, he had fallen over. 

Happily neither brother nor sister were 
seriously hurt, but how either escaped mortal 
injury is little less than marvellous. 



THE THREE GOLD FISH. 
From the Qerman. 

THREE of the loveliest little gold fish in the 
world once belonged to a kind-hearted 
man, who placed them in a beautiful dear pond, 
to the banks of which he would often come, aad 
scattering bread-crumbs on the water, would 
delight to see them eat and enjoy themselves. 
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Bat he used frequently to say to them, * Little 
fishes, little fishes, if yon wish always to live as 
happily as you do now you must beware of two 
things. You must never go through the grating 
into the big pond beyond, and you must never 
swim on the top of the water unless I am here 
to take care of you.' 

The little fishes, however, did not understand 
what he said. 

Then the man thought^ — ' I suppose I must 
try another way to make them understand what 
I mean.* 

So he placed himself at the grating, and 
whenever one of them came up and tried to 
swim through, he would make such a flashing 
with ar stick in the water that they swam away 
in a great fright He did the same thing when 
they came to the top of the water, so that they 
dived again directiy. At last he thought, — 
'Now I must have made them understand;' 
and he went home 

Then the three little fishes met and shook their 
heads ; but they could not make out why they 
might not go through the grating, nor swim on 
Che surface of the pond. 

* He walks about up above, and why must 
toe stay down here ?* said one. 

'And why/ questioned the second, 'should 
we be so shut in ? How can it hurt us just to 
•wim into the large pond?' 

' He is very unkind,' said the little fish who 
had first spoken. 'He does not love us, and 
does not like us to enjoy ourselves.' 

' I shall not mind him,* rejoined the other : 
' and I shall take a little trip into the other pond 
now at once.' 

* And I,* cried the first, ' will go and play in 
the sun on the top of the water.' 

The third little gold fish was wise enough to 
think ' the good man must have had a reason 
for forbiddmg us these two pleasures. I am 
sure he loves us, and Hkes us to enjoy ourselves, 
or why does he come so often, and take such 
pleasure in bringing us food, and seeing us eat 
it ? No, he is not unkind, and I will do as he 
wishes, idtnough I can't at all see why he should 
wish it' 

80 the good little fish stayed down at the 
bottom of the pond, while the others did as they 
had said they would. One swam through the 
grating into the big pond, the other played 



about in the sunshine on the top of the water, 
and both laughed at their little brother for 
denying himself so much pleasure. 

But what happened ? The one had not been 
very long in the large pond before a big pike 
saw him, rushed at him, and killed him. The 
other, as he was playing about in the warm sun, 
was poimced upon and eaten by a bird of prey. 
Only the obedient little fish was left, and he 
lived in the greatest possible happiness that 
can enjoy. 



w 



MOTHER'S LITTLE NURSE. 
HT so thoughtful sits our Katie ? 



Why such patient watch doth keep? 
Eatie rests from loving labour, 
Fanning mother in her sleep. 

Mothet^s head was very weary. 
Mother's voice was faint and low ; 

When she came to greet her darling, 
Weak her footsteps, tired, and slow. 

Softiy Eatie drew the curtains. 

Tempted mother to her bed. 
Smoothed her hair, and kissed her eyelidsy 

Gently fanned her aching head. 

Ah, how often this dear mother 

Had, within her tender arms, 
Soothed her Eatie's pains and sorrows. 

Chased away all vain alarms ! 

Now 'tis Eatie's time for nursing. 

So she sits with fan in hand 
(By the bedside closely watching), 

Wishing it a magic wand. 

That she might but touch dear mother, 
Aad all swiftiy make her well ; 

Like the fairy in her play -books,— 
Yet our Eatie knows a spelL 

And she tries it, trusting tries it, 
These the words her sweet lips say,— 

' Jesus, WTio hear'st Httie children, 
Take dear mother's pain away.' 

Christ will hear thee, Eatie dearest, 
Though we know not when, and how,— 

Meanwhile watch beside dear mother, 
Gentiy fan her fevered brow. 

Constance Cross. 
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DONALD'S SPELL. 

DONALD, with his curly head, 
ivill not have his portrait taken ; 
Tears are in his dark brown eyes, 
Smothered sobs, and heavy sighs : 
He is frightened, 
Feels quite ill, 
When they make him sit so stilL 

•* Come now, Donald, be a man, 

There is nothing to alarm you; 
"Would you hke your "old cow" done? 
Hold Wm, he can't stand alone. 
Now, quite steady, 
Look this way : 
What will little sister say ? ' 

So our Donald no more fears, 

Like a statue sits with patience ; 

To have Daisy's picture made 

He would never be afraid. 

So the portrait 

CJomes Qut well, 

Held by such a wondrous spell. 



Rbho. 



THE MAN OP GLASS. 

JN the famous asylum at Bic^tre in France 
died a short time since, at the age of one 
hundred and three, a lunatic named Jubissier, 
better known as ' The Man of Glass.' 

He was admitted to the madhouse iA the 
spring of 1797, having become insane through 
injuries on the head from a heavy blow with a 
stone, and he had nearly completed his eighty- 
fourth year of residence there when he suddenly 
expired. Shortly after his admission he be- 
came possessed by the idea that he was made of 
glass, and from the moment in which this con- 
viction fixed itself in his disordered brain down 
to the day of his death, he never spoke a word 
nor moved of his own accord from a crouching 
attitude in one comer of his room, except for a 
few days during the siege of Paris, when the 
noise of the cannon appeared to agitate and 
distress him. 

His fear lest he should be broken or damaged 
by rough handling, though never expressed in 
words, was so plain from the agonized twitchings 
of his features whenever any attempt was made 
to move him, that his keepers disturbed him 



from his favourite position as seldom as possible. 
Thus he passed more than four fifths of a century 
in complete silence. 

En) perors, kings, and republics, ruled France in 
turn while the Man of Glass sat silent in his cell, 
Imowing nothing of them all, and brooding over 
his one fixed idea. The only Frenchman of the 
nineteenth century who, having outlived both 
Napoleons and their Empires, knew nothing of 
the battles of Waterloo and Sedaa. 

OUT OF TOM'S BOOK.— IX. 
{Concluded from page 403.) 

nX)M, ' Stories about dogs recognising pic- 
tures must, of course, be all rather similar. 
A lady, whose husband was in India, relates that 
his picture came home one day, and though the 
dog, a handsome setter, had not seen his 
master for two years, he immediately went up to 
the picture and licked the face. The artist, 
Mr. T. Philipps, Sen., R.A., said that it was 
the greatest compUmeut which could have been 
paid to him.' 

PhiL *■ Yes, it was. It was like saying, as 
we do, " It is the man all over." ' 

Tom, 'There was a picture exhibition at 

Derby some time ago» at which the likeness of 

an artist, Mr. Wright, was exhibited. WTiile 

waiting to be hung, Mr. Wright's little dog ran 

up to it as it lay on the floor among a number of 

other pictures, and licked the face affectionately.* 

Fred, * I am tired of the picture stories.' 

Tom. ' All right Here is another sort of 

story about a big Newfoundland dog, who, 

though forbidden to enter the house, insisted 

one night on sleeping under his master's bed.* 

Totti/. ' Why ? Was he cold out of doore ?* 

Torn, ' Wait a moment ; you shall hear. 

Finding that the dog would not be driven out 

of the room, his master allowed him to remain 

with liim, and got into bed as usual. In the 

middle of the night the door opened softly, and 

in came a man on tiptoes. Ont fiew the dog 

and pinned the intruder to the ground. It was 

the gentleman's own servant come to rob him.* 

Fred, * Oh, Tom ! how did the dog guess it ? ' 

Tom, ' That I can't tell you. I only repeal 

the story, and I have heard others like it This 

one is told by an honourable gentleman as 

perfectly true.' 
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Meta. 'Then I shall believe it. I like to 
think that dogs are good and true/ 

T(nn, * Here is another anecdote that would 
be difficult to believe were it not fully vouched 
for. Cheviot, a collie, is the clever hero. He 
was condemned by an order of the provost to 
wear a muzzle in the dog-days.* 
Meta, * What is a provost, Tom ?* 

Tom, ' A Scotch magistrate. Cheviot hated 
bis muzzle, and loudly complained of the dis- 
comfort of it to his master's family. They in 
return pitied him, and condemned the provost, in 
his hearing, for having issued so cruel an order. 
However, Cheviot had to wear his muzzle all 
the same. All troubles come to an end though, 
and so did this one. The dog-days were over, 
and the dog's muzzle was taken off. On the 
afternoon of that happy day the provost called 
on Cheviot's master, to say that in the morning 
be had heard a dog whining at his front door, 
and opened it himself. Cheviot was in waiting, 
his muzzle in his mouth. One look at the pro- 
vost, and the muzzle was dropped at his feet, 
Cheviot scampering off in the greatest glee, 
as if delighted to have had the oppprtunity of 
laying the cause of his grievance at the door of 
his enemy.' 

PhiL * This story is very hard to believe.' 

Tom. * Well, the provost himself says it is.' 

JPhiL * I don't want to mistrust that gentle- 
man ; but if all happened as he told it, the dog 
muBt have bad a sense of fun in him just like 
we have.' 

EtJiel 'And why not? Dogs have fun in 
them. Bouncer hides and plays "Bo-peep" 
capitally.' 

Meta. ' And often when Totty plays ball, he 
gets a bone and throws it up in the air atd 
catches it on his nose.' 
• Phil, * That is only imitation.' 

Ethel, * Well, all I can say is, that dogs, and 
cats, and horses, are aU a great deal cleverer 
than I ever thought them.' Harry. 

'FIGHT!' 
1 Timothy, vi, 12. 

SUCH a weary earth, 
With such a weight of care ! 
Such a happy Heaven, 
Would that I were there I 



Wouldst thou enter in ? 

Then fight the battle here ; 
Overcoming sin. 

Nought else need'st thou fear. 

He who will not fight 

Can win no victor's crown; 

He who will not work 
Must in want lie down. 



Fight the battle here, 
Lay not do\^Ti thy cross ; 

The end and rest is near — 
Heaven for earthly loss. 



A COURAGEOUS HORSE. 
From the German. 

DURING the Thirty Years' War, when 
gangs of robbers infested all parts of 
Germany, the travelling merchants used to form 
strong parties in ord^r to meet force with force. 
A merchant belonging to one of these parties 
rode a particularly vicious horse, which was in 
the habit of biting and kicking ; he did not even 
spare his master, and was so restive as to be a 
continual annoyance to the rest of the company. 
One evening, being threatened by some hungry 
wolves that could not be driven off, the gentle- 
men of the party resolved to subscribe together 
and buy this vicioui^ beast of its o^vner, and leave 
it to be attacked by the wolves, while they made 
their own escape. 

The price was soon agreed upon, and when 
the horse was abandoned the wolves set upon it. 
Defending itself bravely witli teeth and hoofs it 
retreated into the forest, while the party of mer- 
chants hastened forward and reached safe 
quarters for the night, congratulating themselves 
upon having secured their own safety by the 
sacrifice of a troublesome animal. But while 
sitting at supper in the tavern they heard loud 
thumps at the house-door, and when the servant 
opened it a horse's head was thrust inside. 

It was at once recognised as the one left to 
the wolves, for the poor beast was seriously 
wounded. On account of its bravery and faith- 
fulness they all agreed to forgive itB former bad 
conduct, and allow it to continue with them. 

W. G. K. 
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TWO BLACK MARKS. 

Bv THE Author of "The Knight of the Golden Mail." 



Wl E begin our story at the top of a chimney. 
There is a beautiful prospect out away 
to round, wooded hills and over the town in 
the valley below. But only Carlo can see it. 
Only Carlo is there, and he is just thrusting his 
two little legs into the chimney, and pulling his 
cap down over his face, bit by bit to disappear 
on his way into the kitchen below. 

Carlo is a sweep who lives to climb up chim- 
neys, and to scrape and to brush down the soot ; 
and he can climb and climb like a monkey, 
though, poor fellow, his life is far from a mon- 
key's in its freedom, and frolic, and fun. Carlo 
knows none of these things. 

Carlo has been up on the roof of the house 
to set right a loosened tile, which a severe 
wind had blown out of its place, letting the 
rain come through into the room beneath. A 
boy was sent up a chimney, rather than a man 
up a ladder, because it would cost a smaller sum 
of money to the owner of the house. In the 
days of my story it was allowed to thrust boys 
up the dark chimney flues ; now, law forbids, and 
whalebone brooms must be thrust up instead. 



Carlo had set the tile right, and was return- 
ing, as he fancied, by the chimney up which 
he had come, and to the place from which he 
had started ; but when he thrust his two little 
legs out at the bottom of the chimney, he planted 
his feet upon a cool marble hearth, and he knew 
that he had got wrong. Where was he ? He 
lifted up the sooty cap, which, as a matter of 
course, screened his eyes and his face whenever 
his duty lay up or down a chimney, and looked 
round. 

He had gone up from a kitchen; he had 
come down into a parlour, and what a parlour! 
It was gay with curtains and pictures and vases 
of every colour, and full of sunlight. Carlo had 
often been in rooms as grand, but he had never 
seen them ; for he had been expected there, 
and in anticipation everything had been covered 
up in ghost-like shrouds of linen to save them 
from dust of soot; but here he certainly had 
not been expected, and all the glory was plain 
to be seen. 

What a lovely picture it all made I He stood 
and gazed and gazed, absorbed as in a dream. 
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He scarcely drew his breath. His eyes at length 
fell on the sweetest of sweet faces close to him. 
It was a large full-face painting in water-colour, 
leaned up on a quaint little table. As he 
looked it seemed to shape itself to smile at him 
and pity him. 

Poor Carlo ! He had never been loved; per- 
haps he had never loved. His had been a dull, 
dreary little life. No happy father had ever 
tossed him high in the air; 210 mother's soft, 
waxen smile had shed the needed sunshine into 
his baby soul. He is now twelve years old, but 
he has never once laughed the frank, loud laugh 
which is the bright flower of happy childhood's 
days — a flower as are all flowers, sweetened and 
shaped by warmth and light. It is sunshine, they 
tell us, that glints and glows in the flames of the 
coal in our fire-grate ; sunshine put into the coal 
when the coal and the world were young. With- 
out the sun, then, ther^ had been no fire now. 
And it is a glad mother's love and a father's 
bright joy which in after years dance and leap 
in their happy children's blood, ?ind bubble in 
their laughter and mirth. Alas! poor Carlo 
had had no such sunshine, so he never knew 
such laughter. His father had died before his 
birth ; his mother had died while he was a wee 
baby. A policeman had taken him from the 
place where she died to the workhouse, and, the 
workhouse overdone already with motherless 
children, nobody made a fuss of him ; indeed, 
they would have been glad to get rid of him. 
His mother had not even given him his name. 
It happened that the day on which he arrived at 
the workhouse was the time on which the work- 
house master's dog had died, so they gave the 
motherless thing the dead dog's name; they 
called it Carlo, but Carlo was not fortunate 
even in this. He succeeded to the curly-coated 
favourite's name, but not to any of the lavish 
fondling that had been bestowed upon it. He 
was not loved. At the age when other babies 
crow, he had not learnt to crow. Now and again 
the crow had almost come of itself, but nobody 
was looking for it to cheer it, so it died in a little 
look of pain. He had never heard " Rock-a-by, 
Baby," nor joined his little fists in " Pat-a-cake, 



pat-a-cake." After he was a year old he was 
never kissed. On the proud day on which he 
was to step out into the world and start life for 
himself by becoming Mr. Sharp's apprentice, 
his simple young heart did almost sing; but 
there was not one sympathetic eye about him ; 
nobody shared his joy, and his singing died in 
him. As he crossed the threshold of the work- 
house door, his little bundle under his arm, no 
heart said, "God bless you!" or wished him 
*' God speed ! " His was a dull, dreary childhood. 

Rid of at the workhouse, he was scarcely 
welcome at his new home. Mr. and Mrs. Sharp 
thought of a motherless, homeless boy as some- 
thing they could the better treat according to 
their own free will ; there would be nobody to 
meddle. At the workhouse his life was dull and 
sunless, but at Mr. Sharp's bitter, cutting winds 
began to blow, and the sunless sky blackened, 
and thundered, and lightened. 

But now Carlo is in the painter's studio, and 
there suns are shining. (^How soft and warm 
are those two loving eyes that look out on him 
from that pictured face ! The dear child must 
love him. He trembles and smiles. 

You children do not understand this joy — ^you 
happy baskers in your sunny, loving homes; 
but Carlo, to whom this warmth is brand-new, 
is in dream-land. 

He timidly moves towards the dear face. It 
is not fiightened ! It does not shrink. He 
stands still nearer to it, and the little rose-bud 
mouth seems actually to shape itself for a kiss. 
Carlo, in deep joy, bends forward, he cannot 
help it, and kisses the pretty mouth, and then, 
lifting himself up, takes one more fond look 
before decamping by the way he had come. 

Suddenly he starts and trembles. What Aas 
he done 1 Alas, poor unlucky child ! two black 
marks are on those two pretty pink lips. It is 
only a picture he has kissed, and sweep's lips 
have spoilt' it ! 

All the beauty and joy are now turned to 
misery. Quickly the boy stumbles out of the 
brilliant room into the black, stufiy chimney, 
scrambles up to the roof again and anxiously 
seeks the shaft of the chimney by which he may 
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reach the kitchen. Arrived in the kitchen he 
finds a big cup of steaming coffee and a thick 
slice of currant cake awaiting him. It was old 
Jennie who had provided them. She was cook 
at the house, and liked doing little useful kind- 
nesses. She knew nothing of poor Carlo's lonely 
and sad history, and only guessed with the wisdom 
of a good and honest heart at his dreary, miser- 
able lot with that man Sharp. Yet she felt in 
a vague, sorrowful fashion that the little sweep's 
life would be made a shade less dull, perhaps 
for a moment really bright, by such a little meal, 
and she was far too good a soul to miss a chance 
of doing any kindness, however trivial. 

"There," she said, calling the little fellow's 
attention to the coffee and cake. "Eat that. 
What a while youVe been ! It's cold up there 
I reckon, isn't it ? I should not have liked your 
job, my boy." 

Carlo's eyes showed still whiter against his 
500t-black face, as they opened wide on the 
little meal. But he did not look joy, and was 
making for the door. 

"What's the matter, my boy?" asked the 
cook coaxingly. She saw how timid and nervous 
he looked, and spoke kindly. "Drink it, my 
little man ; it will warm you." 

Jennie was an old, but tender and gentle 
woman, who loved or pitied all young things, 
so she always got her way with them, and with- 
out trouble. Carlo could not resist the tone 
of Jennie's voice — with the sight of the coffee 
and cake at least, it was resistless. So he stood 
up to the table and began hurriedly to swallow 
Jennie's meal. 

A sudden noise made everybody start. 
** Where's that sweep, that dreadful boy? 
Where is he?" shouted a loud, hard voice, 
hastily flinging open the inner kitchen door, and 
throwing herself through it in all the majesty 
of a very small-souled and important person at 
the very height of her indignation. 

Suddenly Carlo's dusky face turned almost 
pale. The cake he was swallowing became a 
lump in his throat, almost choking him. He 
neither moved nor uttered a- word. He was 
paralyzed with terror. 



The housekeeper — for such it was who had 
thus broken in on the quiet — catching sight of 
her answer, hurried across the kitchen to where 
Carlo stood. In another moment she had wildly 
gripped his collar, and was violently shaking 
him, and loudly calling him a " dreadful boy," 
a "wicked imp," and a string of similar and 
still more abusive names. She dragged him, or 
rather, by sundry twitches and jerks and pushes 
and threats, she thrust him, at almost a run, back 
the way she had come. 

Poor Jennie and the kitchen-maid stood 
aghast 

She had asked no question, had given no 
explanation, and had waited for none. What 
was the use of talking with a stupid sweep? 
Indeed, furious temper never reasons with any- 
body. It is a blind, blundering, one-sided thing 
— is furious temper. It calls names, shakes, 
terrifies, and hears nothing save its own heated, 
loud abuse ; and Mrs. Grant, the housekeeper, 
was now in a furious temper. Had she not 
come straight from her master's studio? Had 
she not just seen with her own eyes those un- 
mistakable two soot marks right across Miss 
Ada's mouth ? Could not the young imp have 
kept his black-fingered tricks off a thing like 
that ? His black feet on the marble hearth were 
bad enough, but to go and wickedly draw his 
dirty fingers across a picture — a picture like 
that 1 And what was he doing there at all ? 
He was a dreadful boy. Mischief, she could 
put up with that ; but downright wickedness ! 
He ought to be sent to prison, he ought ; and 
she'd send him straight off, she would, if she 
had her way. 

Such were the thoughts that tumbled one over 
another in the violently agitated soul of Mrs. 
Grant, while she gave sundry twitches and jerks 
to the distracted, bewildered, and miserable 
little fellow she was hurrying to his judge, her 
roaster, the painter, who was now in his studio, 
and whose discovery of the spoilt picture had 
been made and communicated to her as she 
chanced to pass the door, scarcely a minute after 
Carlo had hurriedly disappeared up the studio 
chimney. 
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Mrs. Grant's temper rose in a moment. She 
saw and explained to Mr. Lasco, who had no 
idea that any sweep's boy was on or near the 
premises, how it must have been done. "It's 
that sweep as we've had to the tile ; it is," and 
without further delay she hurried down two 
flights of stairs, darted through the hall and 
corridor, and, as we have seen, introduced her- 
self into the kitchen bubbling and boiling over 
with wrath. The temper which the sight of the 
spoilt picture aroused was still more aroused by 
the sight of Carlo eating cake and coffee too I And 
each moment, the feel of his collar in her grip and 
the sight of those tears, falling and carrying soot 
on to her clean marble floor and good brussels 
stair carpets, made her rage still more furious. 

You wish that she would give Carlo time 
for a word, only one word to explain. But Mrs. 
Grant was like you and me and everybody else 
when in furious rage. Rage is too conceited to 
have an)rthing to learn, and too cruel to be just. 

Across the kitchen, along the corridor, through 
the hall, up the stairs, never pausing, she shoved 
and hurried the boy, as a policeman a reluctant 
dangerous criminal on his way to gaol, giving 
him, what the criminal does not get, a sound 
rating all the way, till they both stood inside the 
studio. On the way poor Carlo had lost all his 
heart and his wits. He had seen nothing, he 
was blind with bewilderment and tears. 

Mrs. Grant and her charge had been closely 
followed by distressed Jennie, the cook, for Mrs. 
Grant was not the woman Jennie could trust 
to do fairly. She was altogether loo headstrong 
and hard for Jennie. Why could not the lad 
have finished his coffee ? And what was it all 
about ? What could a little simple fellow say 
for himself in the hands of such a noisy, over- 
bearing, bewildering woman ? Without thinking 
exactly in these words, some such feeling com- 
pelled Jennie to follow Mrs. Grant and the sweep, 
right into the studio. She was not expected to 
go there ; but was not everything strange just 
now? The coffee and cake left! a little sweep 
dragged from his meal ! and dreadful calamity 
seemed awaiting him ! 

Where everything is strange, strange things 



seem right ; so she went to the very end of the 
matter and stood just behind the' furious Mrs. 
Grant and the sobbing little sweep as they faced 
Mr. Lasco. 

At length the door seemed to open through 
his blinding tears and he saw where he was. 
The very room he had blundered into, and 
there, the face and the kiss-marks, and there, a 
tall gentleman with a grave face stood by it. 

** Do you see what you have done ? " began 
Mrs. Grant, jerking him and pointing to the dis- 
figured portrait. " Do you see ? " 

She suddenly stopped speaking, for Mr. Lasco 
interposed. 

"Wait a minute," he said, addressing Mrs. 
Grant, in a calm and, to Carlo, very comforting 
tone. " Wait a minute. Do you see," he con- 
tinued, now addressing himself to Carlo, " how 
you have spoilt that picture ? " for there was no 
manner of doubt to Mr. Lasco that Mrs. Grant 
was right as to who had done it. 

Carlo looked up into the gentleman's face, a 
look of dumb, helpless sorrow, fresh tears brim- 
ming into his eyes. Mr. Lasco knew at once 
that he was not speaking to a little villain. He 
was touched. 

" Come," he said, in still more encouraging 
tones, " tell me all about it How did you come 
to be here ? and what did you mark the picture 
for?" 

To shallow, fussy Mrs. Grant there was no 
mystery about the matter^ She knew all about 
it, and she wished she might be allowed "to make 
him remember ; " but to the larger, deeper nature 
of her master there was mystery, and it needed 
to be cleared up. 

" How did you come to be here ? " the cheery 
voice repeated. 

Carlo had not yet uttered a word, but he 
could speak now. In such soft, warm tones 
his sorrow-frozen heart just melted into a straight- 
forward story ofhow it all happened — his coming 
down the chimney, his kissing the picture, 
finishing it all up with, " I could not help it, I'm 
very sorry." 

These last words were choked with a gush of 
tears, and both sentences were absolutely true. 
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Jennie, Mrs. Grant, and Carlo. 



He was sorry. He could not help it. Daisy 
was never more helpless as it yielded its rosy 
lips to the kiss of the morning sun, than was 
the poor untaught child as he bent to kiss that 
pretty loving face. Yet he was sorry — as the 
daisies were not, for they did not make the 
black spots upon the sun. He was more than 
sorry, he was utterly wretched. 

" Ah, I see," said the painter, who understood 
passion for loveliness a little better than Mrs. 
Grant ; " I see it all.** His benignant soul under- 
stood the story, and he almost smiled as he 



added, looking at the picture now in his hand, 
" Well, well, my boy, we'll see what can be 
done. It won't cost much to clean it, perhaps ; 
we'll try.** Then turning to Jennie, who stood 
behind, drying her eyes in great gratitude, he 
added, " Give him something to eat, cook, and 
let him go.*' 

But Carlo could not eat. He swallowed the 
cold remains of his coffee, and at once left the 
house. As he did so, poor Jennie thrust into 
his hand a good slice of cake and cheese and a 
penny, and they parted in silence. 
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CHAPTER H. 

"Is it mcming yet?" Carlo is asking in a 
feeble voice. 

Ten months have passed since good Jennie 
gave him the slice of currant cake and cheese, 
and his life of misfortune is now drawing 
to its close. He lies stretched upon his back, 
quiet and still and pale, on a sack filled with 
flocks and covered with brown blankets, and 
over all a patched cotton quilt. The bed is 
on a low little bedstead, drawn close up to one 
side of the fire-place, in a small attic room. In 
the grate smoulders a dull red cinder fire, which 
an old woman is just now feeding with a few 
more small cinders. A clock has just struck the 
hour of night and the sound has disturbed the 
uneasy sleeper ; and he has languidly asked this 
question, without opening his eyes or moving 
anything but his parched lips and giving a slight 
turn of his weary head. He has asked it half-a- 
dozen times already. " Is it morning, yet ? " 

" No, not yet, my dear ; go to sleep if you 
can, it's but just gone four." 

The winter night wind searches into the little 
low room through the many holes and chinks in 
the old casement window and whistles up the 
staircase through ill-fitting doors. It is bitterly 
cold. Outside all is snow-white and freezing. 
A jug of water which stands between the door 
and window is thickly frozen in spite of the old- 
woman's keeping up the red little fire in the fire- 
grate. There is no light in the room save 
reflections of the intense moonlight that shines 
outside on the snowy roof, and, in spite of a 
huge chimney that looms up right opposite the 
window, peeps under and over and round the 
edges of a little shawl which hangs before the 
casement, for a curtain. The light is fitful, 
shining more or less as the curtain swings to 
and fro in the keen draught of the wind. At 
times with the light come glances of the long 
icicles which, like a sparkling fringe of pendant 
silver, hang outside along the window-eaves. 

The woman knows what time it is by the bells 
in the spire of the neighbouring church. At 
every chime since the clock struck ten, the 



uneasy sleeper has awoke ; eleven, twelve, one, 
two, three, four. The doctor had said that the 
boy must get food and sleep. The woman was 
now tending the fire to make him a bowl of tea, 
and to do her part; but sleep — the church clock 
made that impossible. At every quarter of an 
hour with first, one; then, two; then, three; 
then, four bells, followed by the hour, it struck 
in upon the night, and at each quarter the weary 
sleeper started a little and moved his fevered 
hands, and at every hour he spoke, " Is it morn- 
ing yet?" 

We are in old Mrs. Murphy's room, and 
you will wonder who Mrs. Murphy is, and how 
(J^rlo comes to be here. So, before the next 
hour strikes, and Carlo's feeble voice will again 
be heard, I will tell you. 

Since we left Carlo starting on his way back 
to the village, and his master, Mr. Sharp, Carlo 
has had more troubles. Mr. Lasco's housekeeper 
was not going to be done out of her rights as 
a just woman, her master and the cook not- 
withstanding. So she took good care to let Mr. 
Sharp know tlie damage his apprentice had done. 
She was sure that //^ would not yield to any sen- 
timental weaknesses, such as destroyed the better 
judgment of some other people she knew ; for 
characters which did not make a flourish of 
their love of justice were very contemptible to 
Mrs. Grant. "People should be just before 
they are generous," was a great maxim with her, 
and she could find no satisfaction until she knew 
that that young picture-spoiler had been whipped. 
Who whipped him she did not care so that it was 
sharply done, and it is due to her to say that 
when she had told Mr. Sharp what his boy had 
done, she did not wait to see what punishment 
he inflicted, nor even that he inflicted any at all. 
She had perfect confidence in Mr. Sharp. 

If Mrs. Grant had to make a god she would 
have made him, in this respect at least, just like 
Mr. Sharp, a being who would see that trans- 
gression did not escape, especially when it ha<l 
vexed Mrs. Grant, and was done in a respectable 
house by a dirty little boy. She hated all tran- 
grcssors of the law of her mind, and especially 
when they were little enough to be well knocked 
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about; and naturally so. That the transgressor 
was little, of course, made transgression more 
shocking and horrible ; and dirty too ! how dare 
such a person offend I 

Vengeance is that particular kind of feeling 
to wrong-doers whom we do not love. Where 
we love, we may wisely punish, but where we 
do not love, and therefore feel vengeance, we 
must refrain. "Vengeance is mine, saith the 
Lord." God only knows where to inflict punish- 
ment, and where and when its heaviness should 
fall, because He loves all, yes, all, and knows — 
nobody need tell Him— just what has been done 
and how it all happened. He does not care 
what damage has been done; He asks. Was 
it done by a wicked hearts and He has no dis- 
like to particular kinds of offenders, as Mrs. 
Grant had. But Mrs. Grant did not allow that 
vengeance was God's ; anyway she would take it 
into her own hand this time. 

So Carlo was punished as Mr. Sharp could 
punish. Which was loudest, the sound of his 
thundering voice as he hurled his furious curses, 
or the hollow sound of blows which he hurled 
as his heavy fist descended on the poor bit of 
thing that fell and stumbled and moaned, as he 
was driven about the room where Mrs. GrJint's 
"justice" was being done, I cannot say. But 
Mrs. Grant would have been far more than 
satisfied before Mr. Sharp's righteous indignation 
was exhausted. 

What wrong had been done to the boy no one 
knew. He himself as little as any. Yes, One, 
but only One knew. The child simply crept 
quietly from the scene of his sufferings, away into 
the stable loft, where he lay unnoticed the whole 
day and the following night He was a little mass 
of pain, lying without thought on a heap of hay. 
That day Mr. Sharp himself attended to his 
donkey in the stable below, and came and went 
knowing that Carlo was above, and that he 
could do nothing at all to-day. He had a cheer- 
ful sense of righteousness which inspired him in 
the doing of his apprentice's duties, and naturally 
whistled as he did them, but Carlo was unable 
to hear. He lay altogether unconscious of foot- 
steps and whistles, and time and the world. 



When he came to himself it was next morn- 
ing ; he was stiff and cold and faint, and could 
not move without pain. He thought it was the 
same day, and he tried to get up to go to his 
morning duties in the stable, to find the donkey 
and dean his stall out. 

He did not grumble, he did not even cry; 
reared as he had been, he had never expected 
anything but what had hitherto been his dreaiy 
and inevitable lot. He had the advantage or the 
curse of having never known better days. Had 
a mother's lovmg, adoring smiles ever fallen upon 
him ; had a father, proud of his boyish beauty, 
ever carried him upon his shoulder ; had his 
childhood been caressed and its little ways ap- 
plauded by admiring brothers and sisters; had 
the home-sunshine fallen on him within, and 
kindly greetings of neighbours without, a lot 
like this would have been infinitely harder to 
bear. All his short life he had dwelt in one 
kind of world. Nothing had turned against him. 
Everything, from all sides was as it had been. 
He tried to move, though he was almost as 
helpless as some paralyzed, bedridden old man. 
But, alas ! he must go to his work, so he crept 
down to the stable below. The donkey was 
gone and the master was gone. He left the 
stable and crept out into the yard and encoun- 
tered Mrs. Sharp. 

She was evidently astonished at his painful 
appearance, and in a half-pitying, half-confi- 
dential way, told him that he'd better be off. 
She did not know what would happen if the 
** governor '* should find him, for he was in his 
liquor ; and Carlo went. 

He dreaded a touch, what would a blow be ! 
He had endured the injuries done to him with 
dull resignation. And now with the same 
spirit he passed out of the yard gate into the 
wide world, houseless and alone, and dragged 
his slow way towards the nearest town. 

Cold and hungry, with stockingless, shoeless 
feet, his thin linen garments — the sole covering 
of his sore skin — filling like bladders, blown by 
the March winds, his head bare, for his soot-cap 
blew off and he had not heart to follow it, and 
his hair cropped close, more dead than alive, he 
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reached the town. Going on his aimless way, 
he went through street after street, where the 
people were all too busy, or too blind, or too 
familiar with such sights to see him. Some 
thought him only a sweep-boy going very lazily 
about his master's work. Others saw his bruises, 
and thought he had been fighting. Some had 
compassion, and saw he was full of sorrow, but 
they passed. At length he stood before a stall 
and an umbrella under which sat an old woman. 
On the stall was a stove, whose glow at once 
kept the cold from the old woman's nose and 
heated the potatoes for her customers. The wel- 
come glow of the little fire and the savory smell 
of the hot potatoes attracted poor Carlo, and he 
suddenly remembered the penny, kind Jennie had 
given him yesterday. He felt in his pocket — 
yes, it was there. Then he timidly held it out 
towards the woman, and said nothing, only held 
out his penny. 

"Well?" she said inquiringly. 

He still said nothing, but continued to hold 
out his penny and look at her with a half-fright- 
ened smile. There was all manner of murmuring 
pathetic prayer in his silence. 

The old woman's soul was moved. She was 
accustomed to boys of twelve bounding out of 
the neighbouring schools and factories asking 
for her potatoes in a way which distracted her 
ears, and made her afraid for the safety of her 
stall. This helpless silence affected her in 
quite another way. 

"Well, my boy," she said, "you want a 
potato, and you shall have one — a big one," 
looking at her little pile of them and picking 
one out. " Come round to me ; this umbrella 
will keep the wind off you; your clothes is 
none too thick." 

Carlo moved round to her, and she noticed 
that he limped and seemed ill. 

"Sit down, my poor boy. What's the 
matter? Are you poorly?" she asked in a mo- 
therly voice, looking right into his eyes. 

Carlo sat down, and began to cry. Buftet- 
ing he was too familiar with, but tenderness — 
that was harder to bear ; it found out the place 
of tears. 



"Come, come; what's my boy a-taking on 
like that for?" she added in a cheering tone. 
" Eat your potato, my boy; it will do you good." 

But the chimes will be round again, and I 
must abruptly cut short my story by saying this 
stall-keeper is Mrs. Murphy, and without that 
penny — poor Jennie's penny — and good Mrs. 
Murphy, Carlo would have been that day — ^poor 
Carlo ! — ^a little lump frozen on the doorstep of 
some house, found by a policeman in the late 
dawn to-morrow morning. 

Just a week before this day, Mr<8. Grant and 
Mr. Sharp had joined the crowd which lined this 
same street to welcome the Queen Dowager to 
the town ; they, of course, welcomed the rich 
and the great! But to Jennie and to Mrs. 
Murphy it was suffering that was sacred ; their 
holiest joy was to give rest to the weary and 
to solace the sad. 

Kings may come to us in processions of 
soldiers and amid streaming banners, but God 
comes to us in suftering. He was so quiet there, 
in that dumb, helpless boy — so quiet, save only 
to souls like Mrs. Murphy's, who had their inner 
ears open ; to them the sight cried aloud — it was 
a living voice from heaven, bringing a sacred 
duty and inspiring a solemn joy. 

Surely no sanctuary with its frescoed dome 
ever witnessed service more like the service of 
Heaven than that poor woman offered in her 
pity for that bruised boy beneath her big ging- 
ham umbrella. 

Mrs. Murphy did not wait for her last cus- 
tomers that day. She packed up her potatoes 
in her basket, carrying them home, and stored 
her little stand and umbrella in an acquaint- 
ance's shed a whole hour earlier than usual, for 
she had got at a little of the history of this 
poor boy and had guessed at more, and she was 
anxious to put him to bed. They walked to- 
gether to the lower part of the town, and having 
turned in at one of the houses in one of its 
narrowest streets, reached the attic room where 
Mrs. Murphy lived. With her hands she dressed 
Carlo's wounds, for his skin was broken as well 
as bruised ; and with her quiet, sympathetic eye 
she eased his bruised and broken spirit. And 
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when all was finished and he was lying quietly 
down on the bed (he had Mrs. Murphy's own 
bed that night ; there was no other then, and 
she slept on the floor) he ventured to put out 
his thin arm as she bent over him and wind it 
about her neck. Then he timidly stopped and 
looked half afraid. But Mrs. Murphy under- 
stood, and she put her cheek down to his lips, 
and he kissed her. 

In that little bed Carlo lay for weeks, and not 
until the summer days had come did he go down 
Mrs. Murphy's stairs again. 

When the neighbours learnt what Mrs. Murphy 
had done they had the serious wisdom of this 
world to give her as their advice. The sub- 
stance of it all was, that " She should have kept 
out of it. She was in a mess — Somebody's child 
to keep, and to nurse too ; none of her own 
blood neither. That comes of not minding 
your own business. Folks that makes such 
beds must lie on them," and such like. Now, 
had old Mrs. Murphy been a woman in a book, 
even her worldly-wise neighbours would have 
found her very nice; there would have been 
heroic beauty in the deed. But goodness of 
that sort is for books^ not for life; especially 
poor folk's life, in attics and noisy, bustly, stuffy 
courts like these. At least so most people think. 
It is always hard for people to believe that 
goodness, which seems beautiful in a vision of 
the mind, is something to be done m a com- 
mon market-place or a dark, cobwebbed room ; 
but old Mrs. Murphy was wise with wisdom that 
comes down from above, and she neither sent 
Carlo to the workhouse nor regretted that she 
had brought him to her home; nor, for that 
matter, grumbled at her kind-meaning neigh- 
bours* advice. 

Time passes. Carlo has spent his summer out 
of doors, and has added to Mrs. Murphy's store 
of "rainy-day" money by little useful ways at 
railway stations, warehouses, and in the market- 
place. The bright, round, tin cofifee-canister in the 
shawl in the recess behind her bedhead — she has 
two beds now — contained a good many shillings 
more for hard winter time by his errand-earnings 
than it would have done had she been alone. 



But winter has come, and the child has 
sickened and is dying. Want and ill-usage had 
done too much, before Mrs. Murphy's care. 
The winter was very sharp ; her room was very 
cold ; her fuel very poor ; her food very spare. 
And Carlo since his illness had unfortunately 
taken to growing. But in her simple way she 
felt she had done her best, and would still do 
it; and as for the rest, that must be as God 
willed. 

Now it has chimed another fourth quarter, 
the ck}ck slowly, solemnly booms into the still 
night — one, two, three, four, five. 

Again Carlo's uneasy sleep is disturbed, and 
in a wearier whisper he asks, *' Isn't it morning 
yet?" 

" No, my poor boy. Come, have another 
drink of this warm tea ; it will do you good." 

CHAPTER III. 

The dreary night passed, and with the morn- 
ing Mrs. Murphy was stealing across two miles 
of white, new-fallen snow on her way to Mr. 
Lasco's house, with Carlo's request that one of 
the family might come and see him. 

" If the gentleman could come," said Carlo, 
as he finished his short message to Mrs. Murphy, 
as she stood by his bed just ready to start on 
the errand for which he had so longed for the 
morning. 

Mrs. Murphy could not conceive what the boy 
could want with anybody from such a house. 
The time had long passed, from the land, when 
it seemed most natural for the sick to send for 
•the great She at first thought Carlo's mind 
must be leaving him, and that he was wander- 
ing when he asked her to go there. Then she 
tried to dissuade him and to get it out of his 
mind, but it was all useless : so she at length 
yielded. It is hard to refuse the dehberate 
request of the dying; too hard, at least, for 
Mrs. Murphy, even though it imposes a task 
almost beyond her strength and altogether 
against her nature. 

To go to a great house, almost in the way of 
begging— for what else could her visit seem like 
to the big folks there ? — was not what she was 
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accustomed to : and two miles of walk ia the 
snow, though less disagreeable, could not be 
easy work for a woman of her age who had been 
up all night. But, come what would, she must 
ease this dying boy's mind. She knew sick 
people well, and what a serious thing it was to 
have " something on their minds*" So she went 
with a willing heart 

It was fortunate that she was of the class who» 
of course, whatever their errand, went to the 
kitchen door, where she saw the cook, and 
neither the butler nor the housekeeper, for the 
butler would have only remembered the spoilt 
picture, and the housekeeper the wicked boy, 
and she might have been kept standing at the 
door and, dismayed, have returned. 

"There was a little sweep as was once a 
working here for Mr. Sharp," she began^ when 
she had sat a moment on the chair Jennie 
gave her by the bright fire, and recovered her 
breath. " Maybe some of you remembers him. 
WeU, he's a-dying, and he wants to see some of 
you; your master, he says, if he could come." 

** Where is it to? and who is it?" inquired 
the butler, who had just come into the kitchen 
for more coffee for his master's table. 

He was told, and dropped his tray down on 
the table, startled and amazed. Who did the 
woman think his master was? Such a great 
artist ! Painting for the Queen ! Living in this 
vast pile of stone, ancient, majestic ! standing 
in its own grounds ! entered by gateways kept 
by a keeper ! with titled folks calling on him ! 
Who did the woman think his master was ? And 
rising to his full height, he positively refused 
to take the message. The butler's notion of a 
great man is not uncommon ; but it is not God's. 
Heaven's greatest Son had no such surround* 
ings. It was in a stable Angels lauded and 
magnified his name. However, it was the 
butler's idea, not Heaven's, that prevailed ; for 
though the cook put in a word and got more of 
the story out, the master was too great to be sent 
for by a sweep. The butler melted a little as 
Jennie said, " He's dying. It's a solemn thing, 
Mr. Rudd, to die." 

So the butler's idea of a fitting message was 



conveyed bade to Mr. Lasco's table with the 
fresh supply of coffee, and the effect was quite 
marvellous, at least to Mr. Rudd. Mrs. Murphy 
was at once summoned to the room by Mr. 
Lasco's own wish, and the state in which Carlo 
lay, his uneasy mind, his often-repeated ques- 
tion, " Is it morning yet ? " his entreaty that she 
would go— all was gone through again, and 
evidently excited the deepest interest; and be- 
fore the cup of fresh coffee had been more than 
sipped, Ada, the little girl whose sweet portrait 
Carlo had kissed , and her papa, were well muffled 
up, and ready for the old woman's guidance to 
where Carlo lay. A little basket of wine and 
fruit was packed by the painter's own hand, and, 
slipping into her nursery, Ada had seized on the 
first of her best and biggest Christmas gifts, an 
enormous book of coloured^ illustrations, and as 
she was leaving, cook just put into her hand a 
little satchel containing a rice pudding. 

The snow crisped cheerily under Ada's feet as 
step by step they carried her towards the town 
which lay in the hollow there, a faint cloud of 
grey smoke above it The snow had fallen 
freely during the night, but now there was a 
clear sky. The trail of Mrs. Murphy's footsteps 
was all the way-marks that could be seen for a 
full mile of the road ; and all was wonderfully 
still. Every twig of the hedges and trees by 
the wayside held up fine fairy crystals, but not a 
flake fell. The fields were sheets, of spotless 
whiteness, in which not even the wing of a bird 
moved* Before them rose the houses, factories, 
and spires of the generally black, gloomy town, 
now pure as new-built palaces of heaven. 

When it was half-past ten, the chimes ol the 
church came singing, dancing, leaping like living 
things through the clear air, calling to the 
Christmas service. There was not a sign of life, 
not a sound save this joyous riot of the bells 
as they tossed and shook in the tall white spire 
of the church. They seemed to shout " Glory 
to God." 

Ada was in Wonderland. Great joy brimmed 
up in her large, round, brown eyes, the eyes 
whose picture had captivated poor Carlo. She 
was asking herself what kindness she should do 
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to the poor sick boy, and the kind thoughts, 
and the bright snow, the joyous chimes, and 
the fresh, crisp, winter air were fulness of glee 
to her. She tossed back her curls and wanted to 
run. 

Mr. Lasco was in silent meditation. Some 
questions were turning quietly over in his mind, 
suggested by what he had heard of the dying 
boy's anxiety. He was glad, but his gladness 
was deeper than Ada's. 

Mrs. Murphy was still quieter; her weary 
limbs laboured heavily with the snow and she 
was feeling the need of sleep. 

At length the journey was completed, and 
Mrs. Murphy led her visitors to her room. They 
entered it ; it was very dark and very cold ; the 
shawl curtain still hung at the window and the 
fire was oat. Carlo, who had been counting 
the minutes since Mrs. Murphy went out, had 
become weary and had fallen asleep. 

They entered softly, as into the presence of 
death. Whoever reverences great men, all the 
world reverences even a beggar's death. In this, 
at least, the world is wise. In his life she may 
ignore him, but in his death she treads softly by 
him and with bowed head. With the dead we 
stand near Him who is no respecter of persons. 
Mrs. Murphy took down the curtain and there 
was light enough to reveal a half-dead boy, too 
feeble for any kind of movement except a slight 
gesture of the hand, and beyond the reach of 
any sound but the lowest whisper. The sight 
fell on Ada and her father ; with a great horror 
they stood hand in hand speechless. 

The sleep was disturbed and became uneasy. 
The boy opened his eyes, but seemed not to 
see. *' Is it morning ? ** he murmured. 

" Give him a little wine," said Mr. Lasco, 
quietly taking the stopper out of his bottle and 
filling a wine-glass he had brought, and handing 
it to Mrs. Murphy. She did as she was bid, 
pouring the wine into a spoon to feed him with. 
Mr. Lasco motioned Ada to sit down on the 
corner of the other bed, and be himself gently 
arranged some sticks, paper, and cinders for a 
6re, and kindled them. 

To Ada aU seemed intolerable solitude and 



desolation. The fire soon smoked and burned, 
and the little kettle sang and boiled, for Mr. 
Lasco had used a whole week's supply of Mrs. 
Murphy's wood. He would make tiiat right 
afterwards. 

The wine revived and warmed the faint, cold, 
half-dead boy, and he opened his eyes and cast 
an accustomed glance towards Mrs. Murphy's 
bed on the other side of the fire ; they lighted 
on the face of Ada, who had just taken her hat 
off and laid it by her side. He did not speak. 
Where was he ? His eyes rested dreamily on 
Ada. 

Mrs. Murphy said gently— 

*' They're come, my dear." 

Ada, herself. Carlo had never seen before. 
^ Ah I " he breathed, a faint smile breaking over 
his wan face,* " the picture i Then they cleaned 
it." 
i Mr. Lasco motioned for silence. 

Carlo's eyes closed again, and he slightly 
turned his face ; then he looked art Ada once more, 
then at Mr. Lasco, who- had put himself near 
her, still as in a dream. 

" Yes, if s cleaned," he continued, as he recog- 
nised the painter's face, the face of the studio 
on that fatal morning, '* and yoa said it would 
not cost much." 

He with difficulty completed this sentence in 
a whisper, then he made a great effort, as if to 
leave his bed, saying — 

"It's just here," and before he could be 
stopped his hand was on a little bag, which he 
dragged from under his bed, and offering it to 
Mr. Lasco he said, " thaf s for it," and fell back 
upon his bed, panting and exhausted. 

Mr. Lasco reverently took the little linen bag 
and opened it, yet only just enough to see 
that it contained coppers. He guessed its mean- 
ing. He understood the message now. His 
lips quivered ; he turned his face away. 

Then Mrs. Murphy spoke. "Well, that's 
it, is it I " She was awed and said no more. 
She, too, now knew it all. When Carlo had 
silently proffered the penny on that first day, 
she remembered how she had given him it back, 
and every week since then she had given hiin 
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a penny for himself. She had wondered why he 
never spent so much as a farthing ; but now 
that she had heard about the two black marks 
at the mansion, and had seen the child with his 
thin, dying hand reach out his little savings-bag 
to Mr. Lasco, it all flashed upon her. It was this 
beautiful unselfish dream, to pay for the cleaning 
of the spoilt picture, repeated at every added 
penny, that had carried Carlo past all tempta- 
tion, which gingerbread and toffy must have 
offered. His fare, too, only a share of an old 
woman's dry bread and milk and tea. And he 
had kept it all to himself. 

Yes, all his pennies were there. Thirty-seven 
pennies, no more, but all he had had. Jennie's 
penny, too, was there ; it had been the first. 

Not quite thirteen, kicked about and d3dng 
of ill-usage, yet brave enough for all that. 

Poor Mrs. Murphy's soul resented all the 
injury done to the boy with still deeper, sadder 
indignation. 

Mr. Lasco felt keenly the little gift It was 
both sorrow and joy to him, joy and sorrow. 
It was especially hard now to see such a boy so 
quiet, and patient, and good, and noble, dying 
in a cold, dark, famine-stricken home. 

Cold, dark, famine-stricken ! True ; but with- 
out it what would Carlo have been? Not a 
dying boy with that little bag to give away : the 
fruit which, like an apple, had ripened in the 
sunshine of the comfort of kindness this very 
home had supplied ; no, but a dead boy, name- 
less and friendless, below a mound in the parish 
portion of the churchyard. The Carlos of the 
world would be ill off with the loss of folks with 
attic homes. Their place would be poorly com- 
pensated by more mansions. Men do not yet 
know this earth's great houses. 

After a little quiet. Carlo still more revived. 
It was evident thatSolomon was a good physician 
as well as a wise king. "Give wine to him that 
is ready to perish," had restored vital powers. 
It was clearly a good medicine. He gently 
raised himself and smiled. " Oh, you've come," 
he said in a slightly stronger voice. 

It was Ada's turn to do something now. She 
could wait no longer. In her gladness at the 



mere sight of life, she rushed to the bedside 
and passionately kissed Carlo with a deep long 
kiss. 

The clean pale lips leave no marks now. 

Carlo seemed confused again. Things were 
proving too much for his weakened brain, and 
as the frank innocent face withdrew a space, yet 
continued to look a little world of winning, 
pit3dng love, he faintly said, looking on the two 
clean, rosy lips — 

" They've cleaned it, then ? " 

"Oh yes, it's cleaned, quite cleaned," said 
Ada. 

« « « « « 

It is now just twenty-two years ago. 

The painter is an old man, still inhabiting 
the same mansion, and by his side may be seen, 
everywhere, a fine young man of thirty-five, his 
most trusted servant. 

" Carlo," he says, " thb is Christmas Day, we 
must not forget to take our immortelles to poor 
Bridget's grave." 

Bridget, whom we have known as Mrs. Murphy, 
had been the keeper of the lodge, and Carlo had 
lived with her there until her death. In her 
last years she had preferred to be called Bridget, 
the name, she said, her mother called her. 

Carlo and Mrs. Murphy had been removed 
from their attic to new quarters at the mansion, 
as soon as Carlo's recovered strength had per- 
mitted. The butler and Mrs. Grant have changed 
their situations — ^we will hope, in some respects, 
their dispositions too. 

Ada is married, and with her three boys comes 
to dine to-day at her father's Christmas table, 
and to accompany him and Carlo to Bridget's 
grave. 

It is half-past ten, and the bells are now leaping 
and shouting their Christmas " Glory to God " 
over the Bethlehem manger of Jesus, and the 
snow-white tomb of Bridget under the shadow 
of the chancel 

Oh, children, deeply should you love and 
reverence kindly hearts, for it is those alone in 
the future that will be known by man or owned 
by God. Heaven already honours these and only 
these; but on earth heavenly wisdom is too rare. 
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" And it has seemed to her that surely some 

Would please thy sorrowful boy, 
And make him laugh, so gladden thy life 

With a thankful father's joy." 

Then the king sat up, through his tears he 
smiled ; 

Some paper lay under his hand. 
*' Now tear that sheet to a thousand bits." 

And she touched the sheet with her wand. 

Then the king tore the sheet, though wondering 
much 

Whatever the purpose could be. 
Could paper torn up have the least thing to do 

With the toys that were over the sea ? 

Then he went, as she bid, to a cliff on the shore, 

Threw over the bits of the sheet. 
And lo ! as they fell each piece was a ship. 

And the whole was a beautiful fleet. 

Each ship was full-rigged and provided with 
food. 
And manned with a sea-worthy crew ; 
They loved the poor king, understood why they 
sailed ; 
All seas and all kingdoms they knew. 

The king gave the word, each ship set its sails, 

To sail for a ship-load of toys, 
To ransack the world, and bring the sad child 

What gave its young princes their joys. 

One ship by Judea chanced anchor to cast. 
And asked where its prince might abide 

Of some fishermen near, who told them at once, 
And offered to him to be guide. 



" This child is our Prince, His kingdom is 
heaven." 
They bowed and uncovered their head. 
" But where are the toys ? It is these that we 
want," 
To the fishers the sailors now said. 



" His toys 1 " the good fishers, now smiling, 
replied. 

** Do you meanwr the children to play ? 
He's often been busy in making such things ; 

But He always gives them away." 



They were charmed and amazed, and wished 
they could make 

Their boy such a picture of bliss. 
At home and abroad many faces they'd seen. 

But none were so lovely as this. 



Then to the fishers they ventured to say, 
" Would He give us His beautiful heart ? " 

" Well, maybe^^ they said, " for sadness so 
great; 
Yes, maybe, with that He would part." 

So the fishermen told to their young Prince the 
tale 
Of the king with the ever-sad boy. 
" 1*11 give him my heart," at once He re- 
plied; 
" I'll give it with greatest of joy." 

Then away the glad captain rushed off with his 
gift, 

And set his white sails to the sea, 
And never a crew in the fleets of the world 

Had a captain so happy as he. 



As they went with these fishers, and thinking of 
spoil. 

While no palace or court could be seen, 
In a Galilee village they suddenly stopped 

Near a boy at play on its green. 



For safety, this heart he'd put into his own. 
And life and the world seemed all new. 

Then the sailors would try, and they did the 
same, 
And never held ship such a crew. 
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' Tne sbipt all returned." 



The place made for toys became cram-full of 
deeds 
Of beautiful unselfish love, 
As for gladness the ship, though it rolled in dark 
storms, 
Seemed a mansion of peace from above. 



« « « « « 

The ships all returned, and all landed their 
toys — 
The world never saw such a sight — 
For miles on the shore, and miles into land, 
Were children all wild with delight. 
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But one could not laugh, the son of the king — 
The toys had been gathered in vain. 

He saw, but was sad as he ever had been, 
And his father fell weeping again ! 

One ship was to come ; this anchored at last — 
The ship from the Boy-prince*s land. 

"What toys?" asked the king. "Not one," 
said the crew, 
" Yet something unspeakably grand. 



'* We've brought you not toys, but the heart of 
this Boy, 
So graciously, lovingly given. 
We've had it awhile, and know for our- 
selves 
Wherever that is it is heaven." 



Then soon as the heart had gone into the 
chad 

His face was as bright as the sun. 
" We found a strange Prince, a young Nazarene, The king clapped his hands, the nation was 



His Father, they said, was in heaven ; 
And He had all riches, yet only one gift, 
A heart, to His Son He had given. 

" What brightness, what gladness this was to the 
Child, 
What loveliness, royally fair ! 
No language can speak, and no sight we have 
seen 
Gives us aught with which to compare. 

•< We told Him our tale, and He gave us that 
heart — 

He'd give His own body away — 
He needed no crown to make Him a king. 

(I shall ever remember that day.) 



glad, 
All cried to those sailors, " Well done !" 

The change was complete, the sad little boy 
Was as glad and as bright as could be ; 

And the sailors took back the toys they had 
brought 
From the kingdoms over the sea. 



That child grew at length to be king of the 
land, 
And with kingdom and crown he would 
part; 
But still he would keep what the sailors had 
brought — 
That loving benevolent heart 
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PEACE AND GOOD-WILL. 



•T^HREE children sometimes quarrelled, 
-■" As I have heard it said, 
And quarrelled so improperly 
That they were sent to bed. 

But those three little children 

Now heartily agree. 
They say, " We'll give the little birds 

A pretty Christmas tree. 

" See how they shiver in the cold, 
So fluffed and still and dumb, 

Without a single grain of com. 
Without a worm or crumb 1 " 



Those children made the Christmas tree, 
The birds, they had their fill, 

And those who gave and those who took. 
Learnt peace came by good-will. 

And now they love this happy truth. 

And by it try to live : 
A blessed thing it is to have^ 

More blessed, still, to give. 

And this is why the God above 

Is called the God of peace. 
He bears a heart of true good-will, 

His givings never cease. 
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THE OAK AND THE OCEAN: 

(Dr, Ihc ciftt«t S^^ <Siaxxxd, 
By HOWARD ANGUS KENNEDY. 



/^NCE upon a time, very, very long ago, 
^-^ there was a Dryad living in a wood. 
This Dryad was a lady who grew out of the 
heart of a great old oak-tree. She was sur- 
rounded and almost hidden by the twisted 
branches that grew up all round her, lovingly 
weaving a bower to shelter her from the storms, 
so it could hardly be seen that she was really a 
part of the tree, and had no power to leave it. 

Poor Dryad ! there she was, and there she 
had been for a long time. The old oak-tree 
was right in the middle of an enonpous f(^est<— 
a forest so large that none of the vrild animals 
who lived beside the oak knew where it ended, 



or^ even if it had any end ; for the Dryad was 
not alone in the forest Every day, and all day 
long, hundreds and hundreds of birds used to 
perch on the branches of the old oak and sing 
little songs to the Dryad, before asking her 
what they were to do and where they were to 
go. Every animal loved the Dryad, and she 
was so very old — though she always looked 
young — that she could tell them just when to 
look out for a storm and have their nests all 
nicely thatched to ke^p out the rain. She»could 
tell them when the «aow, was.goidg to fall, so that 
they could lay in a stock of food for the winter 
and line their houses with cosy down and 
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wool; and in the winter she could tell them 
when to look out for the melting of the snow 
and the opening of the snowdrops and prim- 
roses. Even the owls, who dozed and thought 
all day long, and only began to rub their great 
round eyes and shake their great wise heads 
when the stars were beginning to twinkle — even 
the wisest of the wise old owls used to shake 
their heads and say that she knew a great deal 
more than they did themselves, though they 
could see in the dark. 

The boughs were full of little red and grey 
squirrels running up and down, and every now 
and then bringing a very big nut that they had 
found as a present to the Dryad. Down among 
the roots that here and there twisted themselves 
out of the ground as if there was no room below 
for^ their great bodies, there was a very large 
family of rabbits, and a middle-sized family of 
foxes, and one solitary old mole, who was so 
blind and got so confused with all the different 
passages that he sometimes used to tumble 
right down into the middle of his neighbours. 
None of them ever minded this in the least, for 
where the Dryad was there was never any quar- 
relling. 

The Dryad was the queen, and every 
evening her subjects used to come from all 
parts of her great kingdom and sit down at the 
tree's foot or^rest among the branches. The 
Dryad always chose the twilight, before the 
song-birds had gone to sleep or the lions and 
owls had set out on their night's wanderings. 
As soon as she opened her lips there was not 
another sound to be heard, and she sang them 
such wonderfully sweet and sad songs that when 
she had finished they used to feel quite sorry for 
her, though they hardly knew the meaning of 
her words, and they loved* her more than ever. 
Then the little birds woald Jmck their «i)eads 
under their wings and fall asleep; the -owls 
would whoop and away over the tree*tops > the 
fawns would bound away and be out of sight 
almost before you knew th^ had moved ; and 
the lions stalked off into thfl&^est so slowly- 
and quietly that you would think they had given 
up all their cowardly and blood-thirsty habits. 



When they were all gone, the Dryad would 
gather up her long, long hair, and, making a 
pillow of it, lean her head on a branch and try 
to go to sleep. But she could not go to sleep 
very easily, and she would spend the long still 
hours in thinking, thinking, thinking about 
things that happened so long ago that she some- 
times thought they had only happened in a 
dream. They were such sad thoughts that 
often the Dryad cried herself to sleep. And 
she would sometimes wake up in the middle of 
the night with a start, thinking that she heard 
the dull, rumbling sound of the sea-waves beat- 
ing on the shore, and would be sadder than 
ever when she found that it was only the night 
breeze soughing among the sleepy leaves. 

The story of the beautiful Dryad is this : — 
Many years before there were any men and 
women in the world, it was full of beautiful 
fairies, who used to play together and work 
together all day long, and were always loving 
and happy. They all had work to do, for 
people can never be happy without work, and 
neither can fairies. They had to see that all 
the little animals, and all the big animals too, 
got just as many of the good things that were 
meant £6r/:them. as th^y ought to get, and no 
more. Another thing they had to do was to go 
down under the ground and arpai^^e all the 
gold and' silver,vand coal and iron, and diamonds 
and precious stones, so that when mda were put 
on the earth, they should find aH^bese things 
with justaa much trouble as wasi^^ood for them. 
They were of just as much use^when they were 
at play as when they were at work,' for they 
used to play at making rivers, and draw tlvs 
water in little channels to the roots of thirsty 
daisies and buttercups, and they used to play at 
building castles of rocks, so that the weakest of 
the tender ferns could find a snug nook to grow 
in. These fairies were always as happy as could 
be : they were always doing good. 

But one morning two of them set out on an 

excursion to a place where tliey had never been 

' before, to help a big spider to Build his web by 

fixing little bars across all the openings that the 

big spider's clumsy fingers had left in it The 
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fairies were never allowed to be out after dark, 
but the spider lived a very long way off, and 
when he asked them to come he gave them 
such a lot of fairy candy to eat on their way 
that they forgot all about the time till they saw 
that the sun was setting. Then the fairies were 
quite frightened, and were wondering where they 
should spend the night— for they were a very 
long way from their comfortable nests. They 
went on a little farther, but it got very dark, and 
at last they heard the roar of a stream right in 
front of them. Just then a pair of fiery eyes 
seemed to start out of the ground before them, 
and a sharp voice asked who was outside there. 
They knew the voice — it was the voice of an old 
otter firiend of theirs who lived under the over- 
hanging bank — and when the otter found out 
who they were he made them come into his snug 
little house, and wanted to make them eat some 
supper. But they had very bad appetites that 
evening, after eating so much candy, and they 
were tired and glad to curl themselves up among 
the little otters and go to sleep. 

In the morning when they awoke the sun was 
pretty high up, and neither of the fairies felt 
very comfortable after sleeping in a stuffy little 
house with otters, and they knew the other fairies 
would wonder whatever had become of them. 
However, they bathed in the river, said good- 
bye to the otter and his children, and went on 
their journey to where the spider was. 

As they went on, the country began to look 
brown and dry, and by-and-by there was not 
a tree or a shrub to be seen. Neither of them 
had ever been as far as that before, and they 
had never seen such an ugly place to look at. 
The road was very dusty, and the fairies' skins 
got very gritty and dry. The path was covered 
with stones, too, making it difficult for them to 
keep on their legs. Now they began to think 
that no animal they knew would want to make 
a home for himself in such a dry, uncomfortable 
place, and to wonder what the business of the 
spider was — for there were no spiders in their 
country. 

They went on and on, and the road got 
dustier and stonier, and they got very thirsty. 



but there was no water to drink. At last one 
of them quite lost her temper, a thing that no 
fairy ever did before — and, turning sharp round 
on her companion with a terribly sour face, 
began to scold her for taking them into such a 
dry place. This was too bad, because both 
fairies had come of their own free will. But the 
other was in just as bad a temper, and her 
voice was very harsh and her face very sour as 
she began to scold in her turn, saying that it 
was all the other one's fault No sooner had 
she said this than there was a terrific thunder- 
cls^, and the sky, from which the sun had been 
glaring down on them a minute before, was 
black with great thick clouds. Then a perfect 
torrent of hail poured out of the clouds, and 
every minute there came a flash of forked light- 
ning that made the black clouds look as if 
they were on fire ; and then the wind howled 
around the poor fairies and the thunder rolled 
and rolled till the earth shook under them. 
They were terribly frightened when the storm 
began, and fell down on the ground on their 
faces. They had never heard thunder before, 
and the lightning that they had seen on warm 
summer nights at home used to seem to be 
only at play. 

When at last the awful noise stopped and the 
fairy who had begun the quarrel lifted her head 
and looked about her, she was alone — and yet 
she was sure that there was somebody speaking. 
The fairy was frightened, and hid her head 
again, but the voice got more distinct and she 
heard it say this : " Fairy, you have done what 
no lairy ever did before ; you have quarrelled. 
You will not be allowed to go back to your old 
home, and even if you might you would find 
none of your old friends there. No fairies could 
live here after this quarrel, so they have been 
sent to live in another world far away in the 
sky. As for you, you will be taken to the 
middle of a great forest, where a young oak-tree 
has just sprung from the ground. You will 
make part of that oak-tree, growing as it grows. 
Your sister has gone to the ocean, and in the 
ocean she will live. You will not leave the oak, 
and she will not leave the sea, till the tree and 
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the ocean meet and the Nymph and the Dryad 
make up their quarrel with a kiss. Then you 
will go hand in hand to join your happy com- 
. panions in the beautiful star." The voice 
; stopped, and when the fairy opened her eyes 
she found herself peeping out of the leaves of a 
little oak-tree in the middle of a wood. 

That is why the Dryad used to cry herself 
to sleep, and awake wishing that she could hear 
the sea waves rolling on the shore — the waves 
that were so long of coming. 

The other fairy, too, lifted her head when the 
storm was past, and saw nobody. She, too, 
heard a voice, and it told her that till the day 
when she could kiss her sister her home should 
be in the ocean. And when she opened her 
eyes again she saw nothing but the deep blue 
sea tossing gently around her as she floated on 
it, and throwing little splashes of spray on her 
beautiful face. Yes, she had been turned into 
a Nymph. Her face was as beautiful as could 
be, and her long golden hair, spread out over 
the waves as they rose and fell, was dazzling with 
4ts beauty in the sun-light — but below she was 
like a fish, with shining green scales. The Nymph 
was very sad at first, and she could never be 
quite happy when she remembered why she was 
there. But she soon made friends with the 
queer creatures that live in the sea, and the 
stupidest fishes soon knew that it was worth 
their while to make friends with her. The dainty 
little argonauts, with their pink shells floating 
about on the top of the clear water and their 
long graceful arms waving over the sides, used 
to be always with her in shoals, and wherever 
she went the water round her looked quite pink 
with them. The goggle-eyed codfish and 
the handsome silver salmon, the little red and 
blue and green and yellow fish all head and 
spikes, the long, wriggling sea-snake and the 
greedy shark with his six rows of terrible teeth, 
even the huge soft black whale and his deadly 
enemy the sword-fish — they all used to come 
together and listen to the Nymph's wonderful 
songs, just as the birds and beasts listened to 
the songs of the Dryad. 
There were the mermaids, too, who were very 



beautiful and had fishes' tails just like the 
Nymph, but were not very wise, and could never 
imagine that anybody could want a better place 
to live in than the sea. They were always very 
fond of listening to her songs, and once she 
told them her whole story : how she had been 
a fairy once and would be a fairy again when 
she had kissed the Dryad. But they had never 
been fairies and were never likely to be, so far 
as they knew, and they didn't know at all what 
she meant So the Nymph could not help being 
sad sometimes for want of somebody to speak 
to her that would understand her. Sometimes 
when she was asleep, and rocking gently on the 
little waves, for there were never any big waves 
where she was, she would wake up with a start, 
for she fancied that the breeze was moaning 
through many tree-tops close beside her. But 
it was only the wind whistling through the 
shrouds of a great ship as it ploughed its way 
through the sea. The sailors — ^for men had now 
been on the earth for a long time — used to look 
over the side of the ship and see the fish leaping 
out of the water and chasing each other round 
something white that was floating in the moon- 
light, and they only thought as they passed that 
some poor woman had been drowned. 

This went on for hundreds and hundreds of 
years — the Dryad living in the oak-tree, loving 
the birds and the beasts, and being loved by 
them in return ; the Nymph living in the ocean, 
loving all the queer sea creatures, and all of 
them lovmg her. And still the ocean rolled for 
the Nymph, but she never heard the wind 
among the tree-tops ; and still the wind moaned 
among the leaves for the Dryad, but she never 
heard the waves rolling on the shore. 

One night, however, the Nymph discovered 
that the ocean was moving westward, for the stars 
above her were not the stars she had seen the 
night before. On and on the ocean carried her, 
steadily and not slowly, ever forward to the land. 
And one day the Dryad found that the oak 
tree was growing old and losing his branches, 
and his trunk was getting quite hollow ; and she 
began to be afraid that the tree would die, and 
she die with the treej but whenever that idea 
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came into her head she remembered that she 
was one day to become a fairy again, and 
if the tree was not to last much longer it only 
meant that that day was to come the sooner; so 
she waited patiently for the happy end. 

Not long after this, one evening, all the 
animals she knew came to the tree as usual, and 
after she had sung to them they did not go away, 
but stood there looking at each other as if they 
wanted to say something but did not quite like 
to do so. She asked them then if they wanted 
anything else of her ; and they looked still more 
anxious, and the birds poked their heads under 
their wings again and again, and the squirrels 
kept brushing away at their eyes with their tails. 
At last a great lion stepped forward and spoke 
out: he said that the sea was coming up through 
the forest, driving all the animals farther and 
farther back, and they were very anxious to 
know what would become of their queen in the 
old oak-tree. 

The animals were much surprised when the 
Dryad's face grew as bright and cheerful as the 
face of the sun itself. Then she told them that 
as soon as the sea did come she would leave 
the old oak-tree and go right up to one of the 
stars that were looking down on them with 
merry eyes from blue heaven, and be turned 
into a fairy. They did not know what she 
meant by that exactly, but they quite under- 
stood that she was going away from them, and 
they were still very sorrowful. She comforted 
them as well as she could, and told them that 
perhaps some of the fairies would be allowed to 
come down and help them as they used to help 
the animals that lived hundreds of years before. 
After this the Dryad went to sleep for a little 
while, but none of the animals or birds left the 
tree, and none of them slept. 

A little before midnight the Dryad awoke. 
This time she was quite sure that she heard the 
sound of the sea. It was coming through the 
trees, quickly dancing over the mossy roots. 
Nearer and nearer it came, till the Dryad 
seemed to feel that the Nymph she had so long 
been waiting for was coming at last, and she 
burst out into an exulting song ; — 



" Bubbling and nubing, swirling and gusbing^ 

Tbaft not the wind as it moans througb the trees ; 
Splasbing and rumbling, dashing and tumbling— 
Ibe herald of Ocean is riding the breeze. 

" Speak to me, faxij dear t I can the billows hear ; 

Coming to join ns, who never will part. 
Kiss me witii melody ; fairy song sing to me ; 
Soon with the lip we'll kiss,— now, with the heart." 

Hardly had the Dryad finished when she 
heard, at first very faintly but growing louder 
and louder all the time, the familiar voice of 
her old friend, singing something like this : — 

" Sweet are the notes that come 
Out from the leafy shade- 
Sweeter, the face that is hidden from me. 
Haste me to answer, then, 
Sweetly, the fairy maid 
Singing, the queen of the birds in the tree. 

" Yes, it^s your fairy friend- 
Parted so long ago — 
Riding on Ocean's back freedom to gain : 
White-maned sea-horses, go 
Quick to the happy end, — 
End of our parting and end of our pain." 

Yes, now the first ripples were washing the 
roots of the great gnarled oak. Higher and 
higher came the water, and there at last were 
the Nymph and the Dryad face to face. The 
animals had retreated to a hillock behind the 
tree, and were watching and listening with all 
their eyes and ears. Higher and higher came 
the water, and higher still, till the huge old 
trunk was covered. It was midnight now, and 
as the day began the Nymph leapt in among the 
branches, caught the Dryad in her arms, and 
kissed her. 

4c * « * 

Where is this? In a beautiful star, far away 
up in the sky. Thousands of fairies are crowd- 
ing around two whose faces are the faces of our 
old friends, the Nymph and the Dryad — ^but 
they are fairies now, and will keep this Christmas 
as all good, cheerful fairies should. They will 
never be anything else but fairies now, we may 
be quite sure. 

They will never forget the old days though, 
and in a little time they will come back to the 
earth with a great many other fairies, and will 
help the animals and flowers and men to do 
everything they ought to do, and to be every- 
thing they ought to be. But these two par- 
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ticular fairies will keep a special look out for will be given the chance of behaving well to 

people who quarrel. And if such people think other people again. 

they hear somebody whispering to them, and if The old oak was nearly all gone when the 

they afterwards find that they cannot get any- two fairies went there together, but before he 

body to speak to them, they will remember the died he had dropped an acorn inside his hollow 

story of the Nymph and the Dryad. And if trunk, and there was now a young stripling of 

these people have a little wisdom left after the an oak-tree growing up just where his father 

quarrel, they will behave so well to animals and lived before him. 

birds and fishes that some day or other they But there is no Dryad in that oak-tree yet. 



THE MOTHERLESS LAMB. 

T^HE mother dead ! the sheep that should have been 

This baby's friend has died. 
There's none to suckle, none to love it now, 

And none to guard and guide ; 
Yet see how for that helpless thing its shepherd doe» 

A special place provide. 
Up to his saddle he has lifted it. 

With him to have a ride. 
The happy rest he leaves to do their best 

Upon the mountain wide. 
This orphaned little one he carries home 

To share his snug fireside. 

And from that shepherd with the orphan lamb. 

Lift up to heaven thine eyes. 
God, the Great Shepherd of us all, is just 

As tender, strong, and wise. 
He knows the orphan lamb in His wide world. 

He hears its plaintive cries, 
And in His bosom, in some special place 

It just as safely lies. 
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ONLY TIM. 

By SARAH DOUDNEY. 



*' T SAY, Bee, are you coming ?" 

■■" Claude Molyneux, in all the glory of four- 
teen summers and a suit of new white flannels, 
stands looking up with a slight frown of impa- 
tience at an open bay-window. It has been one 
of the hottest of August days ; and now at four 
o'clock in the afternoon the haze of heat hangs 
over the sea, and makes a purple cloud of the 
distant coast. But, for all that, it is splendid 
weather; just the kind of weather that a boy likes 
when he comes to spend his holidays at the sea- 
side ; and Claude, who is an Indian-bom boy, 
has no objection to a good hot summer. 

As he stands, hands in pockets, on the 
narrow pebbled path under the window, you 
cannot help admiring the grace of his slim, well- 
knit figure, and the delicate moulding of his 
features. The fair skin is sun-tanned, as a boy's 
skin ought to be; the eyes, large and heavy- 
lidded, are of a dark grey, not brilliant, but soft ; 
the light, fine hair is cropped close to the shapely 
head. He is a lad that one likes at the first 
glance ; and although one sees, all too plainly, 
that those chiselled lips can take a disdamful 
curl sometimes, one knows instinctively that 
they may always be trusted to tell the simple 
truth. Anything mean, anything sneaky, could 
not live in the steady light of those dark-grey 
eyes. 

"I say, Bee-e!" he sings out again, with a 
little drawl, which, however, docs not make the 
tone less imperative. Master Claude is not 
accustomed to be kept waiting, and is beginning 
to think himself rather badly used. 

" Coming," cries a sweet treble ; and then a 
head and shoulders appear above the row oi 
scarlet geraniums on the window-sill. 

She is worth waiting for, this loitering Bee, 
whose thirteen years have given her none of the 
airs of premature womanhood. Her smooth 
round cheeks are tinted with the tender pink of 
the shell ; her great eyes, of speedwell blue, are 



opened frankly and fearlessly on the whole 
world. Taken singly, not one of her features is, 
perhaps, quite faultless ; but it would be hard 
to find a critic who could quarrel with the small 
face, framed in waves of ruddy golden hair that 
go tumbling down below her waist. You can 
see a freckle or two on the sides of her little 
nose, and notice that her slender hands are 
browned by the sea-side sun ; for Bee is one of 
those lucky girls who are permitted to dabble 
freely in salt-water, and get all the benefit that 
briny breezes can bestow. 

" I couldn't come sooner," she says in a tone 
of apology. " We always have to learn a hymn 
on Saturdays, and I've had such a bother with 
Dolly. She would want to know where * the 
scoffer's seat' was, and if it had a cushion? 
And it does so worry me to try to explain." 

"Oh, you poor thing — ^you must be quite 
worn out !*' responds Claude, with genuine sym- 
pathy. " But make haste ; you haven't got your 
hat on yet." 

Bee makes a little dive, and brings up a wide- 
brimmed sailor's hat with a blue ribbon round 
it. She puts it on, fastens it securely under the 
silken masses of her hair, and then declares her- 
self to be quite ready. 

In the next instant the girl and boy are walk- 
ing side by side along the shore, near enough 
to the sea to hear the soft rush of the tide. The 
blue eyes are turned inquiringly on Claude's 
face, which is just a shade graver than it ought 
to be on this delightful do-nothing day. 

" Bee," he says after a silence, " I don't quite 
approve of your being great friends with Crooke 
— ^Tim Crooke. What a name it is ! He may 
be a good sort of fellow, but he's not in our set 
at all, you know." 

** He is a good sort of fellow," she answers. 
"There's no doubt about that. Aunt Hetty 
likes him very much. And he's clever, Claude; 
he can do ever so many things." 

" I dare say he can," says Mr. Molyneux, 
throwing back his head and quickening his pace. 
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" But you needn't have got so very intimate. 
We could have done very well without him to- 
day/' 

"He's Mr. Carey's pupil," remarks Bee quietly. 
"Aunt Hetty couldn't invite Mr. Carey and leave 
out Tim." 

'• Well, we could have been jolly enough with- 
out Mr. Carey. It's a mistake, I think, to see 
too much of this Tim Crooke ; he isn't a gentle- 
man, and he oughtn't to expect us to notice 
him particularly." 

" He doesn't expect anything ; we like him ; 
he's our friend." The soft pink deepens on 
Bee's cheeks, and her ripe lips quiver a little. 
She loves Claude with all her heart, and thinks 
him the king of boys ; but, for all that, she 
won't let him be unjust if she can help it. 

Claude tramps on over sand, and pebbles, 
and seaweed, with lips firmly compressed and 
eyes gazing steadily before him. Bee, as she 
glances at him, knows quite well what Claude 
feels when he looks as if his features had got 
frozen into marble. And she knows, too, that 
he will be painfully, frigidly, exasperatingly 
polite to her all the evening. 

Matters cannot go on like this, she says to 
herself in desperation. Claude arrived only yes- 
terday, and here they are, beginning his holiday 
with a dreadful disagreement. She has been 
counting the days that must pass before she sees 
him ; writing him little letters full of sweet child- 
love and longing ; wearing a pinafore over her 
newest frock, that it may be kept fresh and 
pretty for his critical eyes. And now he is here, 
w^alking by her side ; and she has offended him. 
Is it Heaven or the instincts of her own inno- 
cent little heart that teach this girl tact and 
wisdom ? She doesn't proceed to inspire Claude 
with a maddening desire to punch Tim's head, 
by recounting a long catalogue of Mr. Crooke's 
perfections, as a more experienced person would 
probably have done. But she draws a shade 
closer to her companion, and presently he finds 
a tiny brown hand upon his white flannel sleeve. 
" You dear old Empey," she says lovingly, 
" I've been wanting you for, oh, such a long 
time r 



The frozen lace thaws ; the dark grey eyes 
shine softly. "Empey" is her pet name for 
him, an abbreviation of "Emperor;" and he 
likes to hear her say it. 

"And I've wanted you, old chap," he answers, 
putting his arm round the brown-hoUand waist. 

" Empey, we always do get on well together, 
don't we ?" 

" Of course we do," — with a squeeze. 

" Then, just to please me, won't you be a 
little kind to poor Tim ? He's not a splendid 
fellow like you, and he knows he never will be. 
I do so want you to forget that he's a nobody. 
We are all so much more comfortable when we 
don't remember things of that sort. You're not 
angry, Empey?" 

" Angry ; no, you silly old thmg 1" 

And then she knows, without any more words, 
that he will grant her request 

The little boat that Claude has hired is wait- 
ing for them at the landing-place, and Bee steps 
into it with the lightest of hearts. Aunt Hetty 
and the rest will follow in a larger boat ; but 
Mr.Molyneux has resolved to row Miss Beatrice 
Jocelyn himself 

He rows as he does everything, easily and 
gracefully, and Bee watches him with happy 
blue eyes as they go gliding over the warm sea. 
How still it is to-day I Beyond the grey rocks 
and yellow sands, they can see the golden har- 
vest fields full of standing sheaves, and still 
farther away there are low hills faintly outlined 
through the hot mist. The little town, with its 
irregularly-built terraces, looks dazzlingly white 
in the sunshine; but the church, standing on 
high ground, lifts a red spire into the hazy 
blue. 

*' I could live on the sea ! " says Bee ecsta- 
tically. " You don't know what it costs me to 
come out of a boat ; I always want this lovely 
gliding feeling to go on for ever. Don't you?" 

" I like it awfully," he replies ; " but then there 
are other things that I want to do by-and-by. 
I mean to try my hand at tiger-shooting when I 
go out to the governor," 

" But, oh, Empey, it'll be a long time before 
you have to go out to India ! " 
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Her red mouth drops a little at the corners, 
and her dimples become invisible. He looks 
at her with a gleam of mischief in his lazy eyes. 

"What do you call a long time?" he asks. 
" Just a year or two, thaf s nothing. Never 
mind, Bee, you'll get on very well without me." 

"Oh, Empey!" 

The great blue eyes glisten ; and Claude is 
penitent in an instant. 

" You ridiculous old chap ! " he says gaily. 
" Haven't you been told thousands of times 
that my dad is your guardian, and as good as a 
father to you ? And do you suppose that I'd 
go to India and leave you behind ? You're 
coming too, you know, and you'U sit perched 
up on the back of an elephant to see me shoot 
tigers. What a time we'll have out there, 
Bee!" 

" Do you really mean it?" she cries, with a 
rapturous face; blue eyes shining like sapphires; 
cheeks aglow with the richest rose. 

*' Of course I do. It was all arranged, years 
ago, by our two governors; I thought Aunt 
Hetty had told you. But I say, Bee, when the 
time does come, I hope you won't make a fuss 
about leaving England ! " 

"Not a bit of it," she says sturdily. "I 
shall like to see the Ganges, and the big water- 
lilies, and the alligators. But what's to become 
ofDoUy?" 

"I don't know; I suppose she'll have to 
stay with Aunt Hetty. You belong to us, you 
see, old girl; so you and I shall never be 
parted." 

" No, never be parted," she echoes, looking 
out across the calm waters with eyes full of 
innocent joy. 



As soon as the boat grates on the shallows, 
two small bare-legged urchins rush forward to 
help Miss Jocelyn to land. But Bee, active 
and fearless, needs no aid at all, and reaches 
the pebbled beach with a light spring. 

"Is tea nearly ready, Bob?" she asks, ad- 
dressing the elder lad, who grins with delight 
trom ear to ear. 



" Yes, miss." 

"And has your mother got an immense 
lobster, and a big crab, and heaps of prawns ? " 

" Yes, miss ; whoppers, all of 'em." 

"That's right; the sea does give us such 
appetites, doesn't it, Empey? I hope the others 
will be here soon." 

" If they don't make haste they'll find only 
the shell of the lobster," he answers, joining her 
on the shore. " I shall never be able to control 
myself if I take one look at him ! " 

"Then don't look at him, greedy!" she 
cries, clapping her hands, and dancing round 
and round him, while the fisherman's children 
stare at her wonderful golden locks. " I didn't 
forget your weakness for lobster ; Aunt Hetty 
said I might arrange it all ; and we shall have a 
splendid tea ! " 

He looks at her with his quiet smile, half 
amused, wholly loving. 

" Don't be whirling like a Dervish, and mak- 
ing yourself too hot to eat anything," he says, 
putting a stop to her evolutions. " Let's saunter 
along the beach, and sit down a bit, my Queen 
Bee." 

It is a bright, glistening beach, strewn with 
many-coloured pebbles and stones, brown, 
yellow, purple, crimson, ^nd snow-white ; there 
are empty shells in abundance, out of which 
charming pincushions can be constructed by 
skilful fingers ; and, best of all, there are little 
heaps of delicate sea-weed, capable of being 
pressed out into tiny tree-like forms of coral- 
pmk. Altogether, this strip of shore is a very 
treasury for children, and Bee can never come 
here without wanting to load her own pockets 
and everybody else's with heavy spoils. 

Claude, who has already been presented with 
seven shell pincushions, a polished pebble, and 
three copy-books filled with gummed sea-weed, 
does not care to add to this valuable collection 
of marine treasures. He arrests the little hand 
that is making a grasp at a clam, and says per- 
suasively, "Stop till we come here again, Bee; 
don't pick up things this afternoon. It's so 
jolly to loaf about and do nothing, you 
know." 
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She obeys, after casting one regretful glance 
at that fascinating scalloped shell; and they 
stroll on in placid contentment. From this 
part of the coast they get a wide ocean outlook, 
and can gaze far away to the faint sea-line dis- 
solving into the sky. 

How calm it is 1 Beautiful, infinite sea, sug- 
gesting thoughts of voyages into unknown 
climes ; of delightful secrets, yet unfathomed ; 
of that enchanting "by-and-by" which is the 
children's Promised Land I The boy and girl 
are quiet for a time, dreaming their, tranquil 
little dreams in the silence of utter satisfaction, 
while the waves wash the beach with the old 
lulling sound, and the rock-shadows are slowly 
lengthening on the sand. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Drake, the fisherman's wife, 
is busy with her preparations indoors. The 
cottage stands in a sheltered nook, a wooden 
dwelling, coated with tar, with nets hanging 
outside its walls, and a doorstep as white as 
snow. A few hardy geraniums in pots brighten 
the windows, but garden there is and can be 
none ; the pebbly shore must serve the children 
as a playground. Rosy cheeks and sound 
lungs give proof that the little Drakes are 
thriving in their sea-side home; and the youngest, 
a baby of two, lies placidly sucking its thumb 
on the sunny beach. 

The boat containing Aunt Hetty and her 
party nears the landing, and just for one second 
Claude's brow darkens again. A sturdy lad is 
pulling strong strokes, with arms that seem 
almost as strong as Drake's ; and the lad has a 
merry brown face and black curly hair, and 
wears a scarlet cap set jauntily on his head. It 
is Tim Crooke, looking provokingly at his ease 
among his aristocratic friends, and quite pre- 
pared to enjoy himself. 

Aunt Hetty, gentlest and kindest of elderly 
ladies^ is assisted to land by the clergyman ; 
while Tim takes up Dolly in his strong arms 
and places her safely on the shore. And then 
they all make for the cottage. Bee lingering in 
the rear with Claude, and winning him back to 
good-humour with a pleading look from the 
sunny blue eyes. 



Surely this tea in the fisherman's kitchen is a 
banquet fit for the gods ! It is a happy, hungry 
group that gathers round the deal table ; Bee, 
doing the honours, pours out tea, and has a 
great deal of business on her hands; Aunt 
Hetty, at the other end of the board, keeps 
anxious watch over Dolly, who consumes prawns 
with frightful rapidity ; Tim Crooke beams on 
everybody and ministers to the wants of every- 
body, like the good-natured fellow that he is. 
And Claude, true to his unuttered promise, is 
kind to Tim in a pleasant, natural way. 

At length the meal comes to an end ; lobster, 
prawns, and crab are all demolished ; and the 
last drop is drained out of the tea-pot. The 
party stroll out of doors, and revel in the cool 
of the evening air. 

How is it that they begin to talk about 
heroes and heroism? Nobody can remember 
afterwards who started the subject ; but certain 
it is that all, save Dolly, become interested in 
the conversation, and each has a word to say. 
Mr. Carey, the clergyman, is the leading talker ; 
and he talks well, not priggishly, nor prosily, 
but speaks the right words in the right way, and 
wins the attention of his companions. 

"Charles Kingsley has told us," he says, 
" ' that true heroism must involve self-sacrifice ; ' 
it is the highest form of moral beauty. And it's 
a good thing when girls and boys fall to thinking 
about heroes and heroines ; the thinking begets 
longing to do likewise. What was it that you 
were saying last night about your favourite hero, 
Tim?" 

Tim lifts his head, and a rush of colour comes 
suddenly into his brown face. 

" Jim Bludso is the fellow I like," he says, 
speaking quickly. " Wasn't it grand of him to 
hold the bow of the Prairie Belle against the 
bank, while she was burning ? The passengers 
all got off, you know, before the smoke-stacks 
fell ; only Bludso's life was lost. He let himself 
be burnt to save the rest." 

•* It a/flj grand I " murmurs Bee, drawing a 
long breath. 

" Yes," says Claude, bringing out his words 
slowly; "but I like Bret Harte's *Flynn of 
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Virginia' better still. You see, it was Jim 
Bludso's own fault that the steamer caught, fire. 
Nothing would stop hiifi from running a race 
with the Movestar) and so the Prairie Belie 
came tearing along the Mississippi — 

* With a nigger squat on her safety-valve, 

And her fuhiace crammed, rosin and pine 1 ' '*'' 

Jolly fun it must have been, but anybody 
could have foretold the end. As to Flynn, he 
was working on the Central Pacific Railway, 
with his mate, a married man, when they found 
the whole concern giving way. And Flynn set 
his back against the wall in the dark drift, and 
held the timbers that were ready to fall, and 
sang out to Jake to run for his wife's sake." 

" Oh, that was beautiful ! ** Bee sighs, with 
her blue eyes full of tears. " Flynn was only 
Flynn, wasn't he ? But Jake had got somebody 
who couldn't live without him." 

"That was just what Flynn felt, he was only 
Flynn,*' Claude replies, pleased that his hero is 
appreciated. " There was something splendidly 
deliberate in his self-sacrifice, don't you think' so, 
sir?'* he adds; turning to Mr, Carey. 

"You are quite right," Mr. Carey answers 
thoughtfully. 

Dolly comes running up to the gfo\ip with 
shrill cries, showing a little live crab in her small 
palm. A faint breeze is blowing off the sea, 
the west grows golden, and Aunt Hetty rises 
from her seat on the beach. 

"We must be going home now," shte says. 
"Claude, dear boy, will you' lo6k for my 
shawl ? " 

Claude obediently goes into the cottage to 
bring out the wraps ; Mr. Carey hastens off to 
summon Drake -, and Tim finds himself, for i few 
seconds, by Bee's side. 

"Hasn't it been a lovely afternoon?*' she 
says. " I've been so happy, haven't you ? Oh, 
Tim, Claude has told me something ! " 

" Is it a secret ? " Tim asks. 

"No, he didn't say so. He says it was 
arranged years ago that he is to take me out to 
India, by-and-by. I'm so glad, Tim; I'd go 
anywhere with Claude." 

The golden glow that shines on Tim's £ice 



seems' to dazzle him, and he turns his head 
away from the speaker. 

"I'm glad that you are glad. Bee,'* he says 
quietly. And that is all, 

HI. 

Sunday morning dawns, hot and still, but 
clearer than the day before. Aunt Hetty and 
her nieces are sitting in the bay-windowed room, 
which has the usual furniture of sea-side lodg- 
ings. They have just gone through their morn- 
ing readings, and are ready to begin breakfast 
when Claude comes down-stairs. 

"How is the wrist, dear boy?" Aunt Hetty 
asks tenderly. 

In jumping out of the boat last night he has 
managed to get a sprain, but is disposed to treat 
the matter lightly. 

" Oh, it will soon be well, thanks," he says, 
taking his place, and giving a smile to Bee. 

A little later they all set out for church, and 
Bee and Claude attract many an admiring 
glance as they walk together along the terraces. 
She wears her new frock, of some soft creamy 
stuff, and a quaint " granny " bonnet of ivory 
satin lined with pale blue ; her short skirts dis- 
play silk stockings and dainty little shoes of 
patent leather. Aunt Hetty, her tall thin figure 
draped with black lace, follows with Dolly, that 
little witch of eight years old, who is the pet and 
plague of the good lady's life. Other sea-side 
visitors look after the party from Nelson Lodge, 
and discuss them freely among themselves ; but 
they' do not speak from personal knowledge of 
Lady Henrietta Jocelyn and her charges. All 
they know is that Lady Henrietta is the maiden 
,aunt of the two girls, and that they were com- 
mitted to her care by her brother who died in 
India. 

The church is large, recently built, and smells 
strongly of mortar and varnish. In winter Mr. 
Carey has to preach to a scanty congregation ; 
but in summer, when the lodging-houses are 
full, there is always a goodly number of wor- 
shippers. 

The Jocelyns, whose home is in town, are 
accustomed to attend St George's, Hanover 
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Square, and never feel perfectly comfortable in 
this sea-side church, which is, as Bee says, *' so 
dreadfully new, and so unfurnished." She 
wishes that they coulcj all worship out of door3> 
among the rocks, with the blue sea murmuriog 
near them ; and yet she likes to hear Tim's voice, 
as he stands among the other surpliced boys and 
leads the singing. 

Not that Tim is by any means an ideal 
chorister. His surplice makes his brown skin, 
look browner, and his curly head blacker than 
ever ; and there is not a heavenly expression in 
his quick dark eyes. He is not in the least like 
one of those saintly boys we read of sometimes, 
who sing and lift their glances upwar^I, and pass 
gently and speedily away from this wicked 
world* Judging from, Tim's robust appearance 
he has many a year of earthly life before hiiQ> 
and many a hot battle to fight with the flesh 
and the devil. 

But it is a marvellous voice that comes from 
the lad's massive throat ; a voice that goes up 
like a lark's song, carrying . heavy hearts to 
higher regions with its not«s# In fotuje days 
there are some who will remember that morn- 
ing's anthem, which Tim sings with all his 
triumphant power and thrilling sweetness, A 
few fishermen, standing just within .the doors, 
listen entranced, and one nigged old fellow puts 
up a hard hand to hide his eyes. 

"The floods have lifted up, O Lord, the 
floods have lifted up their voice ; th.e floods, lift 
up their waves. 

''The Lord on high is mightier than the noise 
of many waters, yea, than the mighty waves of 
the sea. 

** Thy testimonies are very sure ; holiness be- 
cometh thine house, O Lord, for ever." 

The service comes to an end, and Aunt Hetty 
and her children walk homeward . along the 
terraces, under a glaring sun. The sea is still 
calm, but a light breeze is stirring, creeping ofi* 
the water and breathing across the hot sand 
and shingle. Bee gives a deep sigh of satisfac- 
tion as the zephyr kisses her rosy.cheeks. 

** It's going to be just a little cooler, Empey," 
she says, as they draw near Nelson Lodge. 



" Yes ; it must be jolly on the sea to-day/' he 
remarks, following a little cutter with longing 
eyes. 

When the mid-day meal is ended, Aunt Hetty 
repairs to the sofa to read Jeremy Taylor ; and 
Dolly, having discovered an illustrated copy of 
the "Pilgrim's Progress," is silently gloating 
over a picture of Apollyon, dragon-winged, with 
smoke coming out of his nostrils. For fifteen 
or twenty minutes Claude and Bee whisper by 
the open window, and then a gentle sound from 
the sofa tells them that good Jeremy has lulled 
Aunt Hetty to repose. 

Claude gives Bee an expressive glance which 
plainly says, **Come along." Dolly's back is 
turned towards them ; moreover, she has just 
lighted upon a whole family of fiends, and 
cannot take her eyes ofi" the book. So the pair 
slip out of the room unheard and unseen, and 
gain the beach without let or hindrance. 

They shun the pier, and foot it briskly along 
the shore till they have left most of the prorae- 
naders behind. On and on they go till they get 
to the low rocks, and the smooth yellow sands 
strewn with mussel and cockle shells ; and then 
they sit down to rest, and listen to the music of 
the tide. 

" You must take me to White Cove one day, 
Empey," says Bee, after a pause. *' There are 
the most lovely shells to be found there, and 
agates, and things. Mr. Carey said ths^t some- 
body once picked up a bit of amber there." 

"I could row you there at once," returns 
Claude, " if it wasn't for this wrist of mine," 

" Oh, but it's Sunday ; Aunt Hetty wouldn't 
like us to go," 

"She wouldn't mind it if I reasoned with 
her," responds Mr. Molyneux with perfect confi- 
dence in his own powers of argument. " All 
those little prejudices of hers could soon be got 
rid of." 

" Drake says it's rather dangerous near White 
Cove," observes Bee after another silence; " be- 
cause of all the sunken rocks, you know." 

" No, I don't know ; I've never been there. 
But you've set me longing to see the place, old 
chap." 
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" Oh, it's lovely ! " she cries, with enthusiasm, 
'' Thousands and thousands of sea birds sit on 
the cliffs ; and there are lots of little caves, all 
hung with silky green sea-weeds, so quiet and 
cool." 

Claude leans back against the low rock be- 
hind him, and looks out across the sea with eyes 
half-closed. The horizon line is sharp and clear 
to-day ; the blue of the sky meets, but does not 
mingle with, the deeper blue of ocean ; a few 
white sails can be distinctly seen. Now and 
then a gull flashes silvery wings in the sunshine, 
and its cry comes wailing across the water to 
the shore. 

"Why, there's Tim !" says Bee, pointing to 
a broad-shouldered figure moving leisurely along 
the sand. 

He hears the well-known voice, and turns 
instantly, 

"Well, he may make himself useful to-day," 
remarks Claude, with a sudden inspiration. " I 
daresay he'll be glad enough to row to the cove 
if we ask him." 

Tim is more than glad, he is delighted to be 
included in the plans of Claude and Bee. To 
tell the truth, Sunday afternoon is generally 
rather a lonesome time to Tim Crooke. He 
has no vocation for Sunday-school teaching, and 
always feels intensely grateful to Mr, Carey for 
not bothering him to take a class. The little 
vicarage is, however, a dreary house when 
master and servants are out ; and Tim is usually 
to be found wandering on the shore till the 
hour for tea. 

"Bill Drake is down yonder," says Tim, 
waving his hand towards a block of stone some 
distance off. "And he's got a little boat, a 
battered old thing, but " 

" Any old thing will do," interrupts Claude, 
rising eagerly. " We are not going to show off 
in front of the pier, you know ; we only want to 
get away to White Cove and enjoy ourselves. 
Do you know the place, Crooke ? " 

"Yes, very well. I've been there several 
times with Mr. Carey ; it's a wonderful place 
for gulls. I suppose there are thousands of 
them." 



"Well, come along," cries Claude; and Bee 
springs gladly to her feet. It delights her to 
see the magnificent Empey growing so friendly 
with that good old Tim, and as she trips on, 
leaving dainty footprints on the sands, her mind 
is busy with plans for coming da3r8. " This is 
only the beginning of pleasures," she says to 
herself; the holidays will last a long time, and 
they can enjoy many excursions about the coast. 
It is all going to be perfectly jolly, now that 
Claude has really consented to accept Tim ; for 
Tim is so good-natured and useful that she 
hardly knows what they would do without him. 

The little boat is a battered old thing indeed, 
but nobody is inclined to find fault with it. 
Bill Drake is quite ready to let the young 
gentleman have his way ; Bee steps in lightly 
enough, and seats herself; the lads follow, and 
then Tim pushes off, leaving Bill standing 
grinning on the shore. 

A happy girl is Bee Jocelyn as the boat glides 
on, and the fresh air fans her face. She has 
put on her broad-brimmed hat again; and the 
light breeze lifts her bright silky tresses, and 
spreads them round her head like a golden veil. 
She dips one little hand in the water — the 
beautiful sunny water that is as green as an 
emerald when you look deep into its depths ; 
and then she trails her fingers in the sea, and 
smiles at Claude. 

" Oh, Empey," she says, " how nice it would 
be if one of Undine's sea-relations were to put 
a coral necklace, all red and glittering, into my 
hand!" 

" Or some strings of pearls," suggests Tim. 

" She will have «, set of pearls one day," 
remarks Claude, in that quiet tone of his. " They 
were my mother's, and they are waiting in India 
for Bee." 

There is an unwonted softness in Tim's black 
eyes. He is a stout-hearted, matter-of-fact lad, 
people say, not given to dreaming ; ^nd yet he 
is seeing visions this afternoon. He sees Bee, 
not in her sailor's hat and girlish frock, but in 
white robes, with all her wealth of hair plaited 
up, and the pearls glistening on her neck. He 
sees the merry face grown graver, yet lovelier 
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than ever ; and then he tries to picture her home 
in that far-off land that he will never behold ; 
a land of dark faces, and temples, and palms, 
and flowers. 

And Claude will be with her always ; what a 
beautiful poetical life these two will live toge- 
ther ! All the poetry is for them, and all the 
prose for Tim. His thoughts don't shape them- 
selves into these very words, perhaps ; but he 
does certainly feel that it is a dull path which 
lies before Tim Crooke. 

While he dreams, he pulls as steadily as usual, 
and they are drawing nearer and nearer to the 
little cove. Soon they gain a full view of those 
cliflFs where the sea-birds sit, tier upon tier, like 
spectators in a circus, and the calm air is filled 
with strange cries. Bee claps her hands in 
delight ; the sight is so novel, and the birds that 
have taken wing sweep so gracefully around 
their rocky haunts, that there is a charm, past 
explaining, in the whole scene. 

Meanwhile the tide is rising fast and floats 
the boat onward to White Cove. They are 
making for a landing-place just at the foot of 
the sea-birds* cliff, and Tim pulls cautiously, 
telling Claude to keep a sharp look-out for the 
rocks that lie treacherously hiding under the 
flood. 

"There's the Chair!" cries Bee suddenly. 
" Look, look, Empey, we are quite close to it ! 
It was Mr. Carey who gave it that name, because 
you see it's exactly like a chair, and it has a 
seat, and a little ledge where your feet may 
rest. Mr. Carey got up there once ; it's quite 
easy to climb." 

" At high water the tide comes ahnost up to 
the footstool of the chair," says Tim. "I've 
noticed it standing up out of the sea with a bird 
or two perched on its seat. It looks very funny 
then, when all the rocks near it are quite 
covered." 

" It really is curious," Claude is beginning to 
say, when there is a bump and a terrible grating 
noise. The boat has struck against one of those 
traitorous rocks, and her rotten planks have 
given way. Long before they can reach the 
landing-place she will be full of water; there is 



already a stream flowing in through the rent in 
her side, and Tim, quiet and cool, takes in even' 
detail of the case before Claude has begun fully 
to realise their condition. Without a moment's 
hesitation he pulls straight towards the little 
strip of sand that is to be seen at the base of the 
Chair. 

" Quick, Claude," he says in decided tones, 
" the wind is rising, and the tide is coming in 
fast. You must get Bee up into the Chair, and 
you'll have to follow her; although there's 
hardly room for two." 

'' Do you mean that we shall have to stay up 
there till the tide goes out?" asks Claude. 
" Why, it's absurd ! Is there no other way 
to " 

" There is no other way to save your lives, so 
far as I can see. Now don't lose time; the 
Chair isn't so easy to climb, after all. There 
are little dents in the rock where your toes may 
go, but no projections anywhere. It's just a 
smooth block of stone." 

Poor Bee, who knows that Tim must have 
good reason for being serious, tries to obey him 
without delay. But how could she ever have 
fancied that this dreadful rock was easy to 
dimb? It is nearly as slippery as glass, and 
afifords so little hold for hands or feet that she 
is almost in despair. The boys encourage ber 
with their voices ; Claude is scrambling up after 
her — not without difficulty, however, for his 
sprained wrist gives him many a sharp twinge. 
And then at last, after terrible efforts, ^e " foot- 
stool " ledge is gained, and Bee drags herself up 
to the seat of the chair. 

But what a seat it is I Merely a nic^e which 
looks as if it had been scooped out of the solid 
stone and furnished with a narrow shelL How 
will it be possible for her to make herself ven 
small, and leave space for Claude ? 

Even in these fearful moments she finds her- 
self thinking of the eleven swan-princes in the 
fairy-tale, and that little rock in mid-ocean on 
which they stood crowded together when the 
sun went down. Claude is here, squeezed into 
the narrow niche by her side, and he is calbig 
out to Tim, down below. 
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"Come up, Tim," he cries, and there is a 
ring of agony in his voice now. 

But Tim's answer reaches them, clear and 
loud, above the roar of the advancing tide. 

"I shall not come; there isn't room for three. 
You know that well enough." 

*'But, Tim, what will you do? 1*11 come 
down, and give you my place." 

"Stay where you are," Tim shouts sternly. 
" You've got Bee to take care of. And there's 
a heavy sea rolling in, she'll have to sit fast." 

As Tim speaks the flood is surging up to his 
knees, and the wind, too, is rising higher and 
higher. All around him the waves are foaming 
over the sunken rocks, and the sea-thunder 
grows louder and more terrible every moment 

''I'll come down," cries Claude, making a 
desperate movement to descend. " You shan't 
stop there, and drown alone ! Do you think 
I'll be such a hound as to let you ? " 

But Bee, with all her strength, holds him back. 
" Empey, dear Empey," she moans, " stay for 
my sake ! " ^ 

" I'll take my chance," Tim sings out cheerily. 
'' I can swim \ I mean to try for the landing- 
place." 

" You're mad ; the tide will dash you on the 
rocks ! " groans Claude, in despair. And then, 
so slight is his foothold that he nearly loses his 
balance in looking downward ; and Bee, ding- 
ing to him, screams with terror. 

" I can't bear it 1 " he says wildly. 

How fast the waters rise 1 Great waves are 
breaking against the sides of the Chair, and leap- 
ing up nearer and nearer to the ledge whereon 
the pair support their feet. Once more Claude 
calls to Tim, passionately, almost fiercely : 

"I'll never forgive myself if you are lost! 
Tim, Tim, where are you ? " 

And the clear voice comes up, somewhat 
faintly, from below. " It's all right. God bless 
you and Bee.*' 



A mighty billow flings its cloud of foam over 
the faces of Claude and the shrinking girl by 
his side, and blinds them with salt spray. But 
high as the tide is, the Chair is still above its 
reach, and although the wave may sprinkle 
them, it cannot swallow them up. Only they 
are deafened as well as blinded, and Bee feels 
that she is losing her senses. Surely her brain is 
wandering, else she could never hear the notes 
of the anthem again, and Tim's voice singing 
the words of the old psalm in such exulting 
tones : — 

" The Lord on high is mightier than the noise 
of many waters, yea, than the mighty waves of 
the sea." 

* # * 4e ♦ , 

When night is closing over the little watering- 
place there are rejoicings and lamentations in 
Nelson Lodge. Aunt Hett/s heart is full oi 
gratitude; Claude and Bee, brought safely 
home by old Drake, have fallen asleep at last in 
their rooms, while she steals from chamber to 
chamber to look first atone tired, young face 
and then at the other. But the tears hang on 
Claude's lashes as he sleeps; and more than 
once Bee moves restlessly on her pillow and 
murmurs Tim's name. 

The wind, that has been blowing hard all 
through the night, subsides soon after sunrise. 
Clouds clear away from the east, and the golden 
morning shines upon the creamy cliffs of White 
. Cove. Just at the foot of one of the low rocks 
lies Tim ; his brown face turned up to the sky, 
and his curly hair matted with sea-weed. His 
life-work is done. 

Only Tim ; — yes, Master Claude ; but what 
would the world be without such souls as Tim's. 
Fine manners, fine speech, and fine clothes, of 
these he had none, but he had what glorifies the 
earth's greatest sons, he had what the angels 
rank highly and what God loves, a brave, true, 
unselfish heart. 
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HTHE battle is over, the foe put to flight ; 

They fly through the day, they march through the night ; 
They set out for home through the white drifting snow, 
And only can guess at the way they should go. 



They are cold, they are damp, they are weary and ill : 
They have long sought for rest — they are seeking it still. 
Of a house or a shed not a trace have they seen, 
And the snow has concealed where the road might have been. 

They are foot-sore and hungry — in pain to the bone ; 
At each step, though brave, they stifle a groan ; 
The/d give — oh, the world, for some shelter and sleep ! 
Their eyelids are heavy ; they're heart-sick, and weep. 

They are dizzy and faint — two days without bread ! — 
They are ghosts to themselves, their bodies seem dead. 
The winds, like gaunt wolves in blood-thirsty strife, 
Are howling around them intent on their life. 



The banners of Death fly out on the blast ; 
His trumpets blow shrilly. For conquered at last. 
The eyelids will close, the limbs will have rest — 
They fall down and sleep the sleep of the blest ! 

No hand closed the eyes ; no tears for the brave ; 
No mourners to follow these men to their grave ; 
Yet mounds where they sleep rise white in the gloom, 
Cold snow-flakes took pity, and built them a tomb. 
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MEG'S FIRST GHRISTMAS-TREE. 

By GENEVlfeVE IRONS. 



TVyr EG PATTESON is a little friend of mine, 
^^^ who lives in a tiny village right up in 
the North of Scotland. She is an orphan, and she 
has no brothers and sisters, but the grandfather 
with whom she lives is very kind to her, and so 
is Polly, her old Scotch nurse. 

Meg has an aunt, called the Baroness von 
Beringer. This aunt lives in a beautiful castle 
on the borders of the Black Forest, in Germany, 



and she has seven boys and girls. A few years 
ago she invited Meg to come and stay with 
her at Castle Beringer, and you may imagine 
how delighted Meg was. She had never seen 
her aunt before, and of course her uncle and 
cousins were all strange too, so she was just a 
little shy at first; but this soon wore ofif, and 
then she felt quite at home. 

Uncle Heinrich was very kind to her, and 
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Meg liked him ; but she sometimes wished that 
he wouldn't roar at her so, nor call her "Marghe- 
rita," instead of Meg, which he was very fond 
of doing. Carl and Ernst, the two eldest boys, 
were as gentle to her as their sisters Claudine 
and Emma. Hans and Gretchen were twins, 
and the yomigest of all was Fritz, who was ten 
years old, just two years older than Meg. She 
liked Fritz immensely, and they soon became 
the greatest friends. They had no end of fim 
together, and sometimes, as was very natural, 
they got into mischief too. 

On Meg's last birthday Polly had given her a 
doll, which, until now, she had always thought 
exceedingly beautiful. It was a large wooden 
doll, with very red cheeks, and black painted 
hair, and arms and legs with joints that you 
could push backwards and forwards in an end- 
less variety of angles. To this doll Meg had 
given the name of Mary Stuart, and Polly had 
made her a smart muslin frock — white ground, 
with yellow and crimson roses all over it in a 
very large pattern. Polly didn't at .all want 
Mary Stuart to go to Germany; but Meg 
wouldn't hear of leaving her behind. And 
now, how she wished that she had never brought 
her! 

Claudine and Emma and Gretchen, all had the 
most lovely wax dolls, with blue eyes, and golden 
hair that grew out of their heads just like a real 
person's. These dolls had whole boxes full of 
clothes, and the baby-things were trimmed with 
lace and embroidery; they were a little loo 
small, perhaps, but quite good enough, Meg 
thought, for a live baby. Mary Stuart, she 
perceived, was not at all beautiful — she was very 
ugly; Gretchen said that she was only fit to 
light the fire with, and though Claudine and 
Emma both agreed that it wasn't at all kind to 
say such a thing, Meg couldn't help feeling that 
they thought the same. 

It wouldn't be right to bum poor Mary 
Stuart ; but something must be done to get rid 
of her, and after a little while Meg made up her 
mind on the matter. Fritz had told her that the 
real Mary Stuart had had her head cut off; but 
Meg hadn't got a knife sharp enough to do it 



with; and, besides, it wasn't quite nice. It 
would be much better for her to get ill and to 
die, and that is what she should do. Accord- 
ingly Mary Stuart was put to bed, and when 
Fritz and Meg had succeeded in rubbing all the 
red paint off her cheeks, she was declared to be 
dead. Then they Uid her in an old candle-box, 
which they filled up with a lot of stones and 
threw into the duck-pond. There were big 
tears in Meg's eyes as she saw the box go down 
under the' water. " I'll tell Polly about it when 
I go home," she said to Fritz. " I'm glad we 
didn't bum her ; but Polly won't mind when I 
tell her how we did it." 

Uncle Heinrich laughed louder than Meg had 
ever heard him laugh before, when Fritz told 
him the fate of the ugly doll. Carl and Ernst 
wanted to fish poor Mary Stuart out of the pond 
and make a bonfire of her; but the bare thought 
of such a thing made little Meg look so un- 
happy, that they soon left off teazing her about 
it, Carl only remarking in a low voice to his 
mother, *' We must see about a nice wax baby 
for her like our Gretchen's." Meg wasn't meant 
to hear what Carl said, but, unfortunately, she 
did, and it put her poor little heart into a perfect 
flutter. 

" A wax baby like Gretchen's ! when would 
it come ?" she asked herself. It was too beauti- 
ful a secret to speak about to any one except 
her dear Fritz, and it was some time before she 
could tell him what Carl had said. When she 
did he seemed almost as pleased as Meg herself. 

"When do you think it will come, Fritz?" 
she asked. 

Fritz looked very knowing, and said that it 
would most likely be on the Christmas-tree. 

" Christmas-tree ? What's that ? " said Meg. 

" Haven't you ever seen a Christmas-tree ? " 
exclaimed Fritz. "Why, what a funny place 
you must live in ! " 

At this Meg got rather pink in the cheeks. 
She couldn't bear Fritz to think her stupid — 
and he certainly did. If it had been Hans or 
Gretchen, I daresay she would have turned 
sulky; but it was no good to be cross with 
Frite. 
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** We don't have Christmas-trees at home," she 
said j " I suppose they are very German things." 

It was Meg's way of explaining everything, 
whenever she saw or heard anything that she 
didn't understand she told herself that it was 
German. 

Fritz did his best to tell her what a Christmas- 
tree was like. " It's a great tall tree, nearly as 
high as the drawing-room," he said, "and it's 
stuck all over with pink, and blue, and green, 
and yellow candles, and hung with' beautiful 
presents. When Christmas Eve comes the 
candles are lighted, and we all go into the room 
and stand round the tree and sing carols. Then 
mother gives us our presents ofif the tree. Last 
year I had a cocked-hat and drum, and ever so 
many boxes of sugar-plums ; and this year I hope 
I shall have a tool-box." 

" And do you really think that I shall have a 
wax baby?" asked Meg hopefully. 

" I shouldn't wonder at all," said Fritz ; " if 
you heard Carl say that to mother, I think you 
are sure to have it" 

Meg clapped her hands. " When will it be 
Christmas Eve, Fritz? I hope it's very near." 

Fritz told her that it wouldn't be for another 
three weeks, and Meg thought that that was a 
long way off. But it is wonderful how the time 
flew by. One week came and went, and then 
another, and then another, till' at last it wanted 
only two days to Christmas Eve. 

How busy every one was ! Aunt Maria had 
been in the drawing-room the whole day long, 
for to-morrow was Sunday, and everything must 
be got ready by to-night. No one had been 
allowed to go into the room except Carl, for it 
was clear that Auntie couldn't do everything 
herself, and Carl was so big and so clever that, 
of course, he was the best person to help. More 
than once during the day he had caught Meg 
creeping on tiptoe along the passage, for the 
chance of getting a peep through the half-closed 
door. The last time he snatched her up in his 
arms, and carried her screaming with merriment 
to Ernst, under whose charge he left her, with a 
terrible warning that if she was caught in that 
passage again he would ask the fairies to gii^ 



her the birch-rod. Meg laughed, and said she 
didn't care, she only wanted to see the Christ- 
mas-tree, and the fairies might give her the birch- 
rod if they liked. She was sure they wouldn*t 
hurt. 

I don't think that Meg really cared so mndi 
about seeing the Christmas-tree. But she wanted 
dreadfully badly to know whether she was to 
have a wax doll. Fritz told her that all the 
presents were a secret. Nobody but the mother 
knew what any one was going to have, and it 
wouldn't be a bit of use to ask Carl, for even if 
he did happen to know he wouldn't be allowed 
to tell. Meg thought that secrets were very 
tiresome things, and she made up her mind that 
she would find out about the doll. What was 
the good, she asked herself, of waiting a whole 
two days more ? 

Ernst really was too bad. He wouldn't let 
her go out of his sight all the rest of the after- 
noon, and bedtime came without Meg's being 
able to discover anything. She had even screwed 
up her courage to ask Carl whether he knew 
what she was to have off the tree. But he had 
only made a very funny face that told her just 
nothing at all ; and I am afraid that she went to 
bed feeling more than a wee bit cross with Carl. 

The next day, being Sunday, every one went to 
church — every one, that is, except Fritz and 
Meg. Aunt Maria thought that Meg was too 
little for such a long service, and Fritz was not 
to go out because he had a cold. Here, then, 
was Meg's opportunity. 

** Fritz," she said, " I want you to show me 
the Christmas-tree." 

** I mustn't," said Fritz. " Don't you know I 
told you, Meg, that it's all a secret ? Mother 
would be very angry if we went to peep." 

** I don't care about the tree," said Meg, 
beginning to whine, " but I must know if I'm to 
have a wax baby like Gretchen's." 

"You'll know to-morrow, Meg; don't be a 
silly, now, and cry. Can't you wait just one 
day longer?" 

** No !" screamed Meg, " I can't wait, and I 
won't wait ; and you shan't call me a silly, for 
I'm not a bit sillier than you." 
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" Yes, you arc," said Fritz ; " I'm not in such 
a hurry to see if I've got my tool-box. Why 
can't you wait like me?" 

" You're very unkind," said Meg, now sob- 
bing with passion; "you're very unkind, you 
know you are. If you won't take me to see the 
Christmas-tree I won't love you a bit." And Meg 
stamped her foot and shook herself. 

Fritz had never seen her in such a temper 
before, and he felt quite unhappy. He won- 
dered whatever he should do if Meg was going 
to be like this the whole morning. 

"Look here, Meg," said he coaxingiy, "I 
couldn't show you the Christmas-tree, even if I 
wanted to, the drawing-room door is always 
locked when the tree is there." 

" No it isn't," said Meg; "you only say that 
just to make me stop crying, I know." 

" It is locked I tell you, it really is ; and if 
you won't believe me you'd better go and look 
for yourself." 

Meg moved slowly along the passage. When 
she had gone a little way she turned back, and 
called softly to Fritz. 

" Come with me," she said. She was sorry 
tliat she had been so cross to him, and when he 
came up to her she put her arm round his neck 
and gave him a kiss. 

" Now then, you'll see," said Fritz, " the door 
is locked. Look here ; " as he spoke, he lifted 
the latch ; but what was his surprise when he 
found that the door was not locked. 

Meg looked very much shocked. ** Oh, 
Fritz 1 " she exclaimed, " you told a story ! " 

" I didn't," answered Fritz. " I know that 
mother doesn't mean it to be like this. I'm 
sure she thinks that it is locked." Fritz was 
quite speaking the truth. Carl had forgotten to 
lock the door. 

" Oh ! never mind," said Meg,- " now that 
we're here we might as well have a peep. It 
can't hurt, can it?" 

Fritz didn't feel at all so sure about that. 

He opened the door a very little way indeed, 

and stood so that Meg could see hardly anything. 

The room was nearly dark, for the blinds 

were down, but she was just able to see that the 



Christmas-tree looked even more beautiful than 
she expected. A number of things seemed to 
be arranged on the ground all round the tree. 



' We might u well have a peep.*' 

and Meg supposed that this was because they 
were too big to be hung on it. Among these, 
she saw what looked to her like a box of tools, 
and she pointed it out to Fritz. 

" There's your tool-box," she said, " but I 
don't see any doll for me. Perhaps it's round 
the other side," and before he could answer 
she had slipped past him into the room. 

Yes; there was a lovely wax baby, more 
beautiful, Meg thought, than Gretchen's even, 
and of course it must be meant for her. What 
a pity it was that the room was so dark ! Fritz 
must come and draw up the blind, and then she 
would be able to see everything better. At 
first he wouldn't come into the room, but Meg 
really teazed so dreadfully that he was obliged 
to do as she wanted. He knew that it wasn't 
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right, but then, he said to himself, it was only 
just to please Meg, who was a visitor, and very 
much inclined to be cross to-day. 

" You mustn't stay more than a minute, Meg, 
indeed you mustn't Mother would be so angry 
if she knew of it." 

But they were there quite five minutes, Meg 
walking on tip-toe round and round the tree, 
peering and peeping at everything, while Fritz 
stood holding the blind back as well as he could, 
for it was much too heavy for him to pull up. 

Meg was very glad that there was a doll for 
her, but somehow or other she wished that she 
hadn't seen it. When everybody came in from 
church, she ran away and hid herself, for she 
couldn't help feeling that they would know what 
she had been doing. Dinner-time came, and 
Fritz had to go and fetch Meg down-stairs, and 
when she saw her aunt she got very red and felt 
hot all over. Carl chucked her under the chin 
and asked if the fairies had been giving her the 
birch rod, and then she very nearly cried with 
fright, for of course Carl wouldn't have said that 
unless he had known all about it. She looked 
across the table at Fritz, and saw that he too 
was very red, and that made her get still hotter 
than before. But he had promised not to tell 
any one what they had done, and Meg felt that 
he would be sure to keep his word. 

She tried hard to forget all about it, but she 
couldn't. Every time that any one looked at 
her, the dreadful hot feeling came, and she knew 
that her cheeks were getting red. When bed- 
time came, how she wished that she was at 
home with dear old Polly! She would have 
told her all about it, and Polly wouldn't have 
been angry ; but she couldn't tell Aunt Maria. 

Poor little girl 1 She cried herself to sleep 
for the first time in her life, and all night long 
she was dreaming of Chistmas-trees, and wax 
dolls, and fairies with birch rods. The next 
morning her auiit asked her if anything was the 
matter, for she saw that Meg's eyes looked red 
and swollen. But Meg said that nothing was 
the matter, and then she felt more unhappy than 
ever, for she knew that she had not told the 
truth. 



At last the evening arrived. You know how 
beautiful a Christmas-tree looks when it is all 
lighted up. For a minute Meg almost forgol 
her trouble. Everything looked so diflferent in 
the blaze of those hundred candles, that it 
scarcely seemed that she had ever seen the tree 
before ; till her eye fell upon the wax doll. Then 
all the misery came back upon her with a rush. 

" Well, Margherita," roared Uncle Heinrich, 
" you have never seen such a fine tree as this 
before, have you?" 

" No," said Meg, hardly sure whether this 
was another untruth or not. Certainly the tree 
looked much lovelier than it did yesterday. 

" I say, Meg, do you see that wax baby ? It's 
prettier than Gretchen's, isn't it ? Can you 
guess who's to have it ? " 

This time it was Carl. Meg only shook her 
head, and tried to slip away ; but the big cousin 
hoisted her up on his shoulder, and vowed that 
he would not put her down till she had guessed 
right. . 

" I don't want to guess ; put me down, Carl," 
said Meg crossly ; and seeing that she was very 
nearly crying, he did so. 

"Well," said Ernst, when at last the lovely 
doll was laid in Meg's unwilling arms, " she's 
handsomer than Mary Stuart anyhow. I think 
that we must call this one ' Fair Rosamond.' 
What do you say, Meg ? " 

Meg didn't say anything, but she felt that 
she would give the world to have dear ugly 
Mary Stuart back again, instead of this beautiful 
wax baby which she positively hated now. 

"Don't you like it?" whispered Fritz, who 
saw his cousin's unhappy face. 

Meg shook her head. 

" You wish we hadn't peeped, don't you ?" 

Meg nodded. 

" So do I," said Fritz ; and then, after a pause, 
" shall I tell mother all about it when we go to 
bed ? Perhaps she won't be so very angry, and 
you know it was a little bit my fault." 

" No," said Meg, " I'll tell her." 

She felt happier after this, but, of course, she 
was a great deal too much frightened to enjoy 
anything that was going on. She only longed 
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for bedtime to come, that she might be able to 
tell her aunt how naughty she had been. 

When the Baroness went up into the nursery, 
shortly before midnight, to see that all the little 
ones were snugly asleep, she was surprised to 
find Meg sitting up in bed, wide awake. But 
she was still more surprised when the child 
threw her arms round her neck and began to 
sob. 

Then Meg poured out her story ; and Aunt 
Maria kissed the poor little hot cheeks, and 
wiped away the tears, which, though she was 
no longer frightened, still would come. Meg 
thought that even Polly couldn't have been so 
kind as this, for Aunt Maria only said what a 
pity it all was, and that she was very sorry that 



Meg had spoilt her pleasure by such a silly 
little bit of prying. And when she promised 
that Fritz shouldn't be scolded either, Meg lay 
back on her pillow, and in less than three 
minutes was soundly asleep. 

It was some time before Meg grew quite to 
like her new doll. But after she went back to 
Scotland she and Polly enjoyed many an hour's 
play with the Fair Rosamond ; though I believe 
that down in the bottom of her heart Meg still 
has a tender feeling for poor old Mary Stuart. 

Mr. Patteson and Polly both think that 
Meg's visit to Castle Beringer did her good, 
and so do I. Anyhow, I am sure it will be a 
long time before she forgets the lesson taught 
her by her first Christmas-tree. 
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" A SHIP has struck upon the shore ! " 

•^^ The passing children said, 
To women kneading at their door, 
Making their daily bread. 

Now all their husbands were at sea, 

With ships and nets away, 
One man alone, the parson, he 

Was on the land that day. 

Five women went to the parson's home : 

" What say you if we try 
To launch a boat on the lashing foam, 

To the ship that is stranded nigh ? " 

Together they went and pushed a boat — 

The parson bore his part — 
Into the surf, and when afloat 

They rowed with all their heart. 



The drowning crew, driven from the deck. 

To mast and rigging swarm. 
To see what makes ihem slight the wreck— 

A crew of woman-form, 

Rowing away through the boiling flood. 

One man the helm has hold. 
"Those women," they said, "have heroes' blood: 

Was ever a deed so bold ? " 

The boat with shipwrecked crew returned ; 

The women went back to their bread — 
They never imagined that glory they'd earned, 

Save the thanks the sailors had said. 

True goodness does deeds as they come to itshani, 
Saves lives, or makes bread, all the same ; 

It rows to a wreck, or bakes on the land, 
To do good, but nrvcp- for fame. 
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DOLLY'S LITTLE BIRD. 



By S. K. HUTTON, Author of " Our Little Dolly.' 



THE LAST SWALLOW. 

T T was a wild and stormy October day, and 
the golden leaves of autumn had been driven 
and dashed about from morning till evening, 
and the little birds had been twittering sadly 
and uneasily together, all round the house where 
little Dolly lived; and now great white flakes 
of snow had begun to join in the riot, and the 
ground and trees were becoming white as the 
daylight faded into night. 

Every spare moment, in her busy day, little 
Dolly bad snatched to steal to the window and 
watch the commotion outside ; and now, as twi- 
light drew on, to her great distress, she saw a 
little swallow struggling with the wind and rain, 
battered and driven hither and thither in its 
feeble attempts to gain some sheltered spot. 
Dolly threw the window wide open and ex- 
claimed — 

** Oh ! little swallow, why did you stay here in 
our cold country when all your little brothers 
and sisters were flying far away, to another home 
in some sunny country, while the snow falls 
here?" 

And she stretched out her hands to the flut- 
tering bird, and as she did so the wind dashed 
it right into her arms; and it clung trembling 
and shaking to her sleeve, and huddled itself 
against her for protection. Dolly closed the 
casement and clasped it in her little warm 
fingers, and breathed upon it tenderly, saying to 
herself as she did so — 

" You must have been too weak to fly far 
away with the other birdies, but you have come 
to me, and I will make a winter home for you. 
I promise you, my little bird ; yes, I promise 
you," she repeated with all her might, "that 
every day till the spring comes back and you 
can fly away again, you shall have all you need 
from me. I will never forget you." And Dolly 
would have kept her promise without fail, as far 
as she had been able to do it, for she was a 



faithful and constant child, and true in all she 
undertook; but the little bird did not know this, 
and day by day he wore out his little life, beat- 
ing incessantly against the bars of bis cage, 
vainly striving for a liberty which would have 
been fatal to him. 

Dolly was grieved to the heart. She coaxed 
and petted him, she nursed and sang to him, 
and she fed him with unceasing care ; but one 
bright morning, to her utter pain, she found the 
little bird cold and dead, with his soft little 
square head stiffened, while still pointing upwards 
to the blue sky he had so vainly tried to reach. 

Dolly fled to her mother's arms, and there, 
between her sobs, she poured out all her grief, 
and told her mother how tender she had been 
to him and how constant she meant to be, and 
how when the first swallows came home again she 
was going to let him fly away with all his tribe. 
Dolly's mother comforted her as well as she 
could. 

" Do not cry, my girlie ; the little bird did 
not know that you would take such care of him. 
Dry your eyes, my child, and do not &et so 



But Dolly was very sorrowful all day long, and 
for several days. Some other thoughts were in 
the mother's mind, but she did not tell them to 
Dolly just then. 

THE BARS OF THE CAGE. 

The winter came cold and bitter, and with it 
came sorrow to Dolly's mother, for Dolly fell 
ill; and when the snow had melted away and 
the early flowers were beginning to wake out of 
their long sleep, Dolly still lay on her litde couch 
by the kitchen fire, silent and pale and patient, 
following, with her anxious eyes, every movement 
of her tired mother as she went and came about 
her work. 

" Dolly, child," said the mother one day, sitting 
down by the couch, and taking one of the wasted 
little hands in hers, '' you don't seem to mend^ 
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my girlie; you're no better in looks than you 
were a month ago, when I first carried you down. 
Do you feel a bit better, Dolly ?" 

** No, mother," said Dolly plaintively, as she 
gazed into her mother's care-worn face. 

*' I think sometimes," said her mother hesi- 
tatingly, " that you're complaining at God for 
making you ill. Are you, think you, Dolly ? " 

"Oh, no, mother," said Dolly, in an awe- 
struck whisper, " I'm not doing M/r/," and the 
tears began to roll down her white cheeks. 

"There, childie, don't take on, then," said 
the mother tenderly, as she took Dolly into her 
arms. " I thought that wasn't like my Dolly. 
But what is it grieves you, then, my girlie ? for 
there's something on your mind ; I can tell that 
from your face." 

"It's you, mother," sobbed Dolly; "I'm 
fretting for you. You've got it all to do for 
father and for the lads and little 'uns ; and I 
can't help you, mother, and you're so tired and 
weary, and I'm only a burden to you," and 
Dolly laid her face upon her mother's shoulder, 
and sobbed as if her heart would break. 

" There, there, hush, my girlie ; hush thee, my 
little love," whispered her mother, as she gently 
rocked Dolly backwards and forwards in her 
arms as if she had been a baby. " I've a bit to 
say to you, dear, when you can listen to me;" 
and presently^ when Dolly lay quite still, she 
went on very softly and soothingly — 

" Have you forgotten the little bird you took 
in from the snow and wind, in the cold October 
days, Dolly ? No, I know you haven't. Tell 
me, then, what ails that it isn't here now to sit 
on your hand and chirp to you, and to fly away 
when the spring birds come back again ? Is it 
that it died for want of food or water, dear, or 
for want of warmth and care ? No, not that, 
Dolly ; but it is because it beat its little life 
away against the bars of its cage. You put it in 
for its own good, to keep it safe till the spring 
came back again, and then you'd have let it fly 
away to the fields and the other birds ; but it 
did not know that, dear ; and it strove, in its 
ignorance, for a freedom it couldn't have ; and 
so it died. And you will do the same, Dolly, 



and fade away, fretting and pining for strength 
again before He sees fit to give it you. Do you 
know, childie, you are beating against the bars 
of your cage like the swallow that knew no 
better ? Who said, Dolly, that not so much as 
a sparrow should fall to the ground and Him 
not know it? Ah, but I'd try and trust Him, 
my girlie; when your springtime comes Hell 
let you fly away again, never fear. And as for 
me, Dolly, do you think that if He opened 
the door I would fly out of my cage ? No, that 
I wouldn't ! Who should work for thee if not 
thy mother ? Nay, my girlie, trust your mother 
to Him. He that made your cage made hers 
too, and when ^^ springtime comes He'll never 
delay but open and let her fly. ' Seedtime and 
harvest, cold and heat, summer and winter, day 
and night shall not cease,' " she went on softly, 
as if she were talking to herself. " ' Seedtime,* 
that's the spring, you know, Dolly; spring 
shall not fail. No ; it will come as sure as the 
sun rises and sets ; and our springtime will 
come too, whether it's sooner or later, or 
whether it's here or hereafter. That I know ! 
Eh ; I know that full well," she ended, almost in 
a whisper. 

Dolly's eyes had closed slowly as her mother 
talked to her, and a sweet, restfiil expression 
stole over the pale face, and a Uttle smile rested 
on her parted lips as her mother laid her down 
on her little couch again. 

THE FIRST SWALLOW. 

And Dolly's were the happy eyes to catch 
sight of the first swallow, one soft, sweet- 
scented April day, as he came darting over the 
trees on his homeward journey, and settled on 
the roof of the house where Dolly lived. 

"He flew right on, mother I" said Dolly, 
looking up with her eyes sparkling and her 
cheeks flushed with pleasure, "over the trees 
and the bam. He seemed to know exactly 
where he was going to. Isn't it nice, mother, 
to have the first swallow coming back 
here?" 

" And my little bird came back to me before 
ever the swallows came, bless her!" said Dolly's 
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mother, stooping over the little girl and folding 
her in her arms. " I was like to have lost her 
once— I can't bear now to think how like ; and 
there's no call to. I tried to be patient at the 
thought, for I knew she'd go to her beautiful 
country like the swallows, but she'd never have 
come back again, and I little know what I 
should have done without her. *The Lord 



gave. Blessed be the name of the Lord.' Ah ! 
Dolly, but I am thankful I haven't got to say 
the other half of that. Some folks can say it 
best, I think, but I can't, my girlie. I can say 
this best" 

" Ah, mother," said Dolly, with a tender little 
laugh, " it's always your way to think you can 
say best what you've got to say." 



JEAN AND SANDY. 

By EMILY SEARCHFIELD, Author of "Meo and hkr Brother Ben." 



CHAPTER I. 

A TIME of trouble had fallen upon Scotland, 
^^ a time of sifting and trial, which brought 
to light much noble heroism, and also laid bare 
many a weak-hearted, timorous soul. Ay, chil- 
dren, these were days when the strong and stead- 
fast had need to hold out a helping hand to the 
wavering and feeble of spirit, saying, " Be brave, 
and fear not." For might, right, covenant, and 
the freedom to worship God after the manner of 
their forefathers, clamoured, with a mighty up- 
lifting of voice, to be heard ; and precious blood 
was shed, and many a one hid away in dens 
and caves of the earth, as in the old Bible days, 
as if that chorus of " Peace on earth " had never 
been sung by the angels, and that precious Life, 
which was the world's peace, had not been laid 
down so meekly. 

But none of this storm, this tumult, had swept 
up to the little homestead of Sandy McPherson, 
where the days glowed themselves away in calm 
beauty, and the simple lives of its humble occu- 
pants flowed on in a round of contented labour 
and industry. No ; naught of the unrest of the 
great outside world had hitherto fallen upon them 
— the stalwart, upright farmer, his thrifty wife, 
and calm-browed, fair-haired Peggy, their niece ; 
true, changeful lights and shadows and grave 
thoughts lay in the depths of her innocent blue 
eyes, still she was attentive in dairy and house- 
work, as if the world and its strife were naught 



to her. As for little Jean and Sandy — the 
younger — the former was just a fair-faced little 
maiden of nine, with flaxen hair twining about 
her childish forehead, while her brother, two 
years her senior, was very like his father, a big, 
healthy, dark-faced lad ; both going and coming, 
and speaking their strong, harsh, northern lan- 
guage, which we, with our softly-flowing southern 
tongue, could neither appreciate nor admire, 
were we to hear it. Ay, a calm content had 
hitherto shut them in, amid their rugged, 
heathery hills, glowing and many tinted as their 
own glad thoughts ; the blue sky embracing 
them like loving arms of a great Father, the 
seasons coming and going, and life flowing on, 
for them a fair, golden dream. 

Sweeping away the mists of time which have 
gathered between that period and now, we see a 
quaint, rambling, ill-shaped farm-house, its out- 
buildings gaunt and bare, save when the sun- 
shine gilded alias with a halo of glory. Pasture 
grounds with sparse herbage stretching away 
toward the heathy uplands, corn-fields inter- 
spersed here and there. Ah ! what had the 
great world to do with a scene hke this ? True, 
tales of the woes, trials, and cries for help from 
the persecuted ones, suffering for conscience* 
sake, had a great charm for the young folk, told 
by their parents and Donald, the shepherd, as 
they drifted out to them from the towns, sitting 
in the gloaming round the log fire in the kit- 
chen ; but this was naught to them, these troubles 
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would never touch them. And once in the 
spring-time, now past and gone, when Peggy, an 
orphan, had first taken up her abode with them, 
one had brought her there, John McDugald by 
name, a calm, earnest-faced youth, who had 
thrilled them to their very heart's centre with 
what he had to relate — of the preaching and 
swaying of men's minds to their soul's 
salvation, of George Wishart, of his arrest, con- 
demnation, and execution. He, this same 
John McDugald, was one of those favoured 
ones who had sat and partaken with him of that 
last solemn sacrament of the Lord's Supper, in 
the silence and hush of night, before he laid 
down his life on the morrow for his beloved Mas- 
ter. The recital had moved even these hardy 
folk to tears, sitting round the wood fire and 
hearkening. Something of the awe and the 
mystery of it all rested on the children's minds, 
even now, in the fair golden autumn, when the 
crops were gathered in, the morning and even- 
ing air crisp and cold, and life shimmering on, 
as it had ever done for the children, bright, glad, 
and free, though the world may rage and its 
people be unquiet. 

To-night, when our story really commences, 
they were bent on a visit to the fowl-roosts, or 
rather to examine a certain primitive gin, laid to 
entrap a polecat seen in the neighbourhood of 
the farm. Now, in childish impatience to see 
the overthrow of the enemy of their pets, the 
fowls, they brooked no long waiting for morn- 
ing, and, too hardy to fear the chilly night air, 
they crept from their beds, wound their way 
along the rambling old passage barefoot and 
scantily clad, descending the stairs where the 
moonbeams fell, like two of the wraiths with 
which, to their imaginative countrymen, their 
land abounds. Yes, the full moon was high in 
the heavens, as they unbarred the door and 
stepped out into the yard, where huge shadows 
frowned athwart the moonlight, cast by the many 
corners and gables of the buildings around. 
Hand in hand they tripped along the paved way, 
free from manure and decayed straw with which 
the yard abounded. 

Their leathered friends were well rid oi an 



enemy. The polecat was caught and killed by 
the old gin set by Allan and Sandy between 
them — Allan, so helpful with the children, and 
humouring their vagaries and fancies, but so 
heady and untoward with the master. Allan was 
the cowherd, a man grown, yet still but young. 

Well, the polecat was safe in the gin, poor 
depredator ! and the two wraithlike figures were 
gliding back across the yard again, when there 
— surely, a moving shadow was stirring, the 
shadow of a man — or a ghost — ^round by the 
gable of the bam ! Jean's teeth chattered as 
she clung to Sandy. 

" Hist ! hist I " she whispered, pointing to 
where the apparition had vanished. But her 
brother had seen it, his heart was thump, thump- 
ing, boy of eleven though he was. 

" Is it a ghaist or a man? " she asked, in her 
quaint northern language. 

" Nay, Jean, I can't say ; we'll e'en go and 
see," was the whispered response. 

Jean would have fain held back, but sister- 
like she felt she could not let Sandy brave the 
danger — if aught there were— alone. So, still 
hand in hand, they crept round the barn. Ha I 
there in the frowning gloom of the cart-house, 
among the carts, was a something moving — in a 
moment it vanished again. They heard a foot- 
step on the opposite side of the yard; Jean 
thought she espied the figure there, but Sandy 
saw nothing, and searched the cart-house over, 
with a courage which would, perhaps, shame a 
lad of eleven in these our calm, prosaic days, 
when ghosts are but myths of the past ages, not 
what they were considered to be then. Naught 
was to be seen or heard. Their faces were very 
white in the moonlight as they stood for a mo- 
ment under the midnight sky, staring blankly 
into each other's eyes. 

" 'Tis a ghaist, and no mortal man," spoke 
Sandy, as his conviction, and Jean clung to him, 
and drew him silently towards the house. 

They were soon in their cool, airy room again ; 
Jean, in her screened- ofif nest, speaking to 
Sandy once and again, because she was so timid, 
and feared she knew not what, till sleep finally 
overtook her. 
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'^ Mother, I and Sandy saw a ghaist, last 
night, when we went down to see after the pole- 
cat caught in the gin/' said the little girl to her 
mother the next morning, as she stood in the 
dairy watching her busy with the milk. 

''No, bairn, ghaists are not for the like of 
little children to see; your young eyes must 
have played you false," was her mother's reply, 
spoken somewhat harshly. 

" Then 'twas a man — a living man," was the 
child's retort. 

" Nay, Jean, that chattering tongue of thine 
prates apace. I counsel thee to speak of what 
thou knowest to be true." 

"Mother, I know this to be true, that I and 
Sandy saw a man or a ghaist, and heard his 
footstep." 

" Thou mayest not say what thou sawest ; I 
forbid thee to speak of it. Dost hear me, 
child?" 

" Yes, mother, I hear," responded the little 
girl, and wondering thoughts and shadows stole 
into her blue eyes as she questioned within 
herself what had come to her mother. 

She crept out into the morning sunshine, and, 
like a prudent little maiden as she was, decided 
to find Sandy, and warn him not to speak of 
what they had seen to any one, so as not to 
anger mother ; and, besides, a misty something 
seemed to be rolling back from the child's mind. 

" Sandy, mother's angered to hear about what 
we saw in the night ; she says we may not tell 
about it," she said to Sandy in her innocence, 
meeting him in the yard. 

" I have, Jean ; I've told Allan, when we 
were looking at the dead polecat," returned the 
boy. 

"Ay, he's told me," said Allan, coming up 
from somewhere. "So thy mother bade thee 
not tell her secret?" He was a handsome, 
sunny-haired fellow, and yet there might have 
been more about his lace than met the eye at 
the first glance. 

" Nay, 'tisn't mother's secret ; she didn't know 
till I told her," replied little Jean. 

" And father doesn't know now," remarked 
Sandy. " I must e'en tell father." 



"I'd not anger him by the telling, as thy 
sister has angered her mother, seeing it was, 
maybe, a trick of the moonlight, and naught 
more nor less," reasoned sagacious Allan, 
laughing noisily, and went on his way whistling. 

Their father was out among the sheep, away 
in the grass fields, which would soon be so bare 
and silent, save for the storms which would 
sweep over them. The sunshine was lying 
athwart them now in bars of red and golden 
light, and the mist rolling down the hills, to 
hide in the caves and hollows till eventide 
again. The fresh, cool air made the children's 
cheeks ruddy and their young pulses throb with 
robust life, as they went to and fro, feeding 
poultry, lending a helping hand to one and 
another; and anon it was breakfast time, and 
their mother calling them, their father striding 
homeward across the fields. The brow of the 
atrong, silent Scotchman was heavy with thought 
as he sat and ate his brose and oatcake as a 
bounden duty. Their mother and Peggy were 
very grave and taciturn, the children thought, as 
they helped them to theirs; but then this 
might be only fancy, bom of that mysterious 
vision of theirs, seen in the moonlight at mid- 
night. 

CHAPTER II. 

" Master, young Allan must be sent adrift, 
he's too heady and bent on having his own 
way for plain folks like us," said Donald, the old 
shepherd, sitting in his own corner of the settle 
by the fire, one cold, gusty evening not long after 
this ; " there are several of the kine fallen sick, 
and he tends and pampers them, like the hire- 
ling as he is," and the old man shook his head 
gloomily, spreading out his hands to the blaze. 

" Ay, the lad is full faulty, I allow. I must 
e'en speak to him," replied the farmer, his eyes 
bent on the glowing logs. 

" He must be e'en got rid of, master," spoke 
Donald sharply ; " he's no friend of the master 
he serves." 

"Nay, good Donald, thou mayest be mis- 
taken," was the reply. 

" I've seen too many suns rise and set for 
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that," quoth the faithful old servant. ""If I 
mistake me not, Allan is a wolf in sheep's 
clothing." 

" But why, Donald, why should he be a false 
friend and servant? " questioned the fanner, his 
dark eyes growing more dusky with thoughts 
awakening and gathering in them. 

'' Pm at a loss there, master, but I misdoubted 
the lad from the first, and now I know by the 
way he handles the beasts that he's no friend to 
you and yours,** was the solemn assurance of 
Donald. 

" I like Allan," spoke. Sandy the younger from 
his nook. " I know he's aye kind to me and 
Jean; isn't he, Jean ?" And Jean's little crisp 
northern tongue answered, " Yes, he's aye kind 
to me and Sandy, but I think he's o'er fond of 
news and other folk's doings, for he never tires 
of asking questions," was her clear-headed 
assertion. 

" Ay, that's where it is, the lad's head is o'er 
busy with what has naught to do with cattle and 
his work. He's one of them as will take to 
the towns when these troublous storms have 
blown over," quoth Donald. And then the 
elders talked of these same storms, which were 
desolating and making sick their unhappy 
country, while the children mused and heark- 
ened, and finally fell asleep. 

WeU, the result of that evening's conversation 
was that Allan was dismissed; nay, he took 
oflfence when spoken to by the farmer with the 
considerateness of a Christian master, and Sandy 
McPherson was certainly that. Well, he would . 
not be admonished, though cow after cow fell 
sick, and more than one died; but absented 
himself without dismissal, and without giving 
word or sign of his intention beforehand. This 
was when November was closing in, cold and 
desolate in the extreme, around the outlying 
homestead, and the fields looked bare and 
dreary, the hills gaunt and frowning, shorn of 
their glory of heather and gorse. Nay, the 
gorse still bloomed in places, reminding those 
who could understand that there was gold in the 
dreariest life, if a true-hearted one, then in 
those ^fiur-off times as with us of to-day. And 



Jean and Sandy gathered much of gold into 
their simple lives; Sandy away at school at 
Kirkcrombie all the day and returning in the 
gloaming ; Jean doing her housework and spin- 
ning with her aunt Peggy at times during his 
absence. Then both sat round the fire of 
evenings a wee time to hear their elders talk of 
the gossip and news from afar, which came 
drifting to them at times, and went early to bed, 
with the wild northern blast shrieking round the 
old gabled house, a lullaby to hush them all to 
rest. Unconsciously, perhaps, a sober, solemn 
reality was stealing into the children's lives; 
perchance it came from that calm, holy, yet 
sorrowful something overshadowing their aunt 
Peggy's girlish face, and that more than usual 
earnestness of thought which marked their 
parents' ways and doings even in the most 
trivial duties of their humble lives. Then, too, 
these, their elders, often sat up till midnight; 
they frequently awoke of nights to hear them 
creeping up the steep old stairs. Once Sandy 
fancied he heard a strange tongue speaking 
outside their chamber door; but he was not 
sure, and children dared not question their 
parents at that time, as in these favoured days of 
ours of milder rule and discipline, so the in- 
cident soon faded from his and Jean's mind. 
That flitting figure, or whatever it might have 
been, soon also became a shadowy nothing of 
the past, seeing none but Allan believed in it, 
and he had left the farm ; so the weeks glided 
on apace, as they had before, toward deeper 
winter weather and Christmastide. 

This sweet, holy season had always a great 
charm for the homely-reared children; for weeks 
before Christmas-day dawned, nothing pleased 
Jean so much as to sit on her father's knee and 
hearken to his reading of the wonderful story of 
the shepherds, the Babe cradled in the manger, 
the lights from heaven, and the angels' song. 
How her warm little heart would thrill, as the 
thought came to her, what if the blessed Babe 
had been bom in their time, and their country, 
and had been laid to sleep m their stable 
among thisir kine ! She and Sandy often lay 
awake of nights in their chamber, when the 
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world without was frost-bound as with iron bars, 
and talked of it all, and the tale which followed, 
like a sequel to the glorious beginning, of the 
wise men, and that beautiful, guiding star, till 
the stars, so intensely bright in that northern 
sky, seemed, now one, now another, to assume 
an unusual glory, and they half fancied that the 
guiding star of stars was in the heavens again, 
as a herald of Christmas. 

Now the holy time was near, and now it was 
Christmas-eve, frost and snow everywhere ; such 
frost, such snow, such a clear, cold, pitiless, 
pale blue sky for those who were homeless, 
shelterless, for those outsiders for the faith, of 
whom, as of old, the world was not worthy. 
But our young people were full of warm, happy, 
vigorous life, held in the embrace of home 
and parents. The reading on that evening was 
very impressive, for besides Jean's favourite 
chapter, her father chose and read with a grave 
earnestness that chapter so full of comfort, be- 
ginning, "Let not your hearts be troubled," 
and prayed for I know not what of gathering 
from the Lord, for the outcast and needy, by 
the remembrance of that little Child bom with 
so few to gather Him, as on that night, long 
years ago. Then they all retired to bed, the 
young people to lie awake and talk of that 
which was their usual custom to do at midnight 
on Christmas-eve, to flit down and out to the 
cow stalls to see the kine bend their knees, as 
Donald assured them they always did, as in 
mute, reverential homage to Him who once 
deigned to be cradled among their kind in that 
far Eastern land. The children had never seen 
this lowly worship, but they never doubted that 
it took place, for had not Donald assured them 
that it was so? Only they had never been 
fortunate enough to awake so as to be on the 
spot at the exact moment ; but to-night, ah ! to- 
night, they were older and wiser, and would lie 
awake till they had made their visit, with Donald's 
old lantern to light them through the yard and 
back. 

Now they slumbered and slept for a short 
time, but anon awoke, as if a noise had roused 
them ; but no, it was the anticipation of their 



descent to the stables which would not let 
them sleep. Now they were creeping along the 
passage, and down the stairs, and had kindled 
a light from the smouldering embers on the 
hearth; now they were outside in the frosty 
night, the long icicles, hanging from the roofs 
around, flashing in the yellow light of the 
lantern, and the snow white and fair as a new- 
born life on all sides.* Ah! the kine were 
much the same as on other nights when 
they stood among them, some lying down, 
some standing up, their eyes blinking and wink- 
ing, as the light of the lantern fell on them, and 
gazing questioningly at their midnight visitors, as 
if wondering what had brought them out of 
their beds to look at them. A long time they 
stood there, shivering with the cold, although 
the warm breath of the beasts was around 
them; they were too excited to speak, if 
their poor, chattering teeth would have let 
them. 

At last, ready to cry, it was borne in upon 
their simple minds that they were too late to 
see this wonderful brute worship, and they sorrow- 
fully agreed to return to the house. Jean patted 
the heads of each of the gentle creatures, then 
taking Sandy's hand, they both left the shed. 

Ah, ah 1 there ! that was no shadow this time, 
but a real, living substance — a man standing in 
the star-light, gazing at and watching the house 
— their house. 

"Come on," said Sandy, as Jean clung to 
him, and boldly drew her on, the light of the 
lantern flashing on before them. 

" Allan I " said he, " AUan 1 " for the lad re- 
cognised the figure as that of their father's late 
herdsman. 

" Yes, it's Allan," was the response, and the 
man turned and faced them ; " no ghaist of a 
skulking heretic this time." 

" It was no skulking heretic before," dissented 
Sandy indignantly; "you said yourself it was 
only a trick of the moonlight" 

"But ye have a skulking heretic sheltered in 
your house." 

" You lie," was Sandy's denial. 

*'And, Allan, why are ye here the night?" 
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questioned little Jean, an unknown fear gather- 
ing at her heart 

"And why are ye both here?" asked the 
other. 

"We came to see the kine kneel," said 
Sandy. 

"A likely story!" 

"Tis the truth." 

"Truth! there is no truth in any of ye, or 
your father would never have sent me adrift, 
under cover of my faults, but only for the 
reason that I knew his secret." 

" Father has no secret," answered wee Jean. 

"He has, and he sent me out to starve 
because of it." 

"Are ye starving, Allan?" lisped Jean's 
northern tongue, the sweet, holy Christmas stars 
looking down upon her, pleading and telling of 
Him who once was in this world, homeless and 
poor, and who seems to say to us at His holy 
birthtime, that we may not let any go hungry 
and shelterless. Something like this was whisper- 
ing to the small Scotch girl's heart as she 
spoke. 

" What is that to thee if I am, little maiden ?" 
was the other's question. 

" My mother would have none go hungry on 
the blessed Saviour's birthnight; wait, Allan, 
wait, while I go to the buttery and fetch thee an 
oat-cake," innocently replied the child. 

" Nay, nay, little Jean, keep thy oat-cake, I 
was but joking. Go in, the both of ye, ye are 
two little simpletons to be out here in the cold 
at this time of night. Say naught of seeing me, 
or, maybe, ye'll rue the day. I bid ye both 
good morrow." 

Had small Jean heaped the coals, and was 
the precious metal of Allan's better nature about 
to flow out? The child hoped so, hearkening 
to the amiable tone of his voice ; and yet, ah 1 a 
chaos of doubt was in the children's mind. 

" We'll say naught to father of seeing Allan," 
whispered Sandy to his sister, as they gained the 
door. 

They were ascending the stairs— ha! their 
father, their mother, and a stranger — ^no, John 
McDugald — met them ; their mother carrying a 



light, so there could be no evasion, they all 
stood face to face. 

" My children, where have ye been ?" spoke 
their mother, a something in her voice they had 
never heard before. 

"Out to see the kine worship," responded 
Jean, while Sandy thought of Allan and his 
command and threat. 

"Ye have sorely straitened me," said their 
fiither severely. 

" Nay, Sandy McPherson, they must e'en be 
told ; the children are trustworthy," replied John 
McDugald. 

" Children, come with us," said Mistress Mc- 
Pherson, taking Jean by the hand, Sandy fol- 
lowing as in a dream. 

They were soon in the kitchen, the logs alight 
again, a ruddy glow on all their faces; the 
window was darkened. John McDugald shud- 
dered and shivered, and crept nearer and nearer 
to the genial warmth. Peggy was there also, 
a pitiful smile of quiet content on her pale face. 

" My children, our all but kinsman is hunted 
down nigh to death ; he has been hiding here, 
evpr since — since " their father faltered. 

" Ever since we saw the ghaist, father," spoke 
wee Jean. 

" Ay, since then — 'twas he ye saw, and now 
he's nigh to dying of cold, shut up in the secret 
closet opening behind your mother's bed; ye 
know the place ? " 

" Yes," said the astonished children, as in a 
dream. 

"Will ye guard this with your life, your 
honour, and reveal it to none ? " 

" We will," answered the two together. 

" Remember, 'tis no light thing ye promise ; 
I would have spared ye, but for what ye have 
seen the night." 

" Ay, we would have spared ye," murmured 
their mother, while Peggy's poor pitiful smile 
died away. 

" The soldiers may hunt our fugitive down, 
but ye may not flinch, or reveal aught," con- 
tinued their father, "but by the remembrance 
of Him who was once a wanderer on this earth, 
be faithful and true." 
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It was a holy, solemn time, especially ^hen 
the farmer reached down the Bible, and read of 
those brave old heroes of the faith, those fugi- 
tives, those wanderers, of whom the world was 
not worthy. 

''They wandered in deserts, and in moun- 
tainsy and in dens and caves of the earth," 
read the farmer, and, this ended, he turned over 
to Revelation, to where is recorded that mighty 
war, when those who loved not their lives unto 
the death were . at last victorious. Ah ! a 
solemn night was that Christmas-ev« to the 
children; and amid it all Sandy wondered 
whether he ought to tell of Allan's talk with 
them out in the yard. 

"No," said he to Jean, when they wei:e in 
their chamber againjand John McDug^ld stowed 
away in his secret closet '' No," and a little 
self-sufficiency was in the boy's heart, ''we 
may, you know, be doing father and all a good 
turn by keeping our secret ; and, of course, Allan, 
after we told him no, will not think we are hiding 
any one here, so 'twill be well to be silent" 

CHAPTER HI. 

Bitterly cold was Christmas morning. Jean 
and Sandy could but think of the occupant of 
the secret closet, as they sat in the cosy kitchen, 
eating their steaming brose and oat-cake. Donald 
was out with the sheep before daybreak, but, 
before he went, they had had family prayer — an 
especial service, as it were, too, for Christmas- 
day fell on the Sabbath-day this year. A 
serious, devout, tranquil day they spent in the 
farm-house, too far from the kirk, in this incle- 
ment season, to attend holy worship there, but 
not too far from God, the God who, as at that 
time, came down, and took man's human nature 
upon Him. 

It was hard upon sundown, the sheep would 
soon be penned for the night, the fieirmer and 
Donald would be in ere long, the logs were 
piled higher than usual It was an anxious 
time ior both with the kine and the flocks; 
works oi necessity must be attended to, even 
by the strict Scotchman. But now they would 
soon be in to sit by the flreside. Aunt Peggy 



had whispered to Jean, that John McDugald 
was to steal down from his icy cold prison, and 
to keep holy Christmastide with them. The 
child was very glad, and was kneeling by the 
high window, watching the red sunbeams stretch- 
ing across the snow, and changing now to gold, 
now to purple, when Allan came boldly to the 
house with a message. 

"One, whom the master knew in former 
years, sends his greeting from Kirkcrombie, and 
will he pome to him this Christmastide, directly, 
on a matter of life and death — be aad Jeannette, 
his wife?" was the message he gave at the 
door, to the mistress herself. 

"By what token, Allan?" she questioned, 
half in doubt 

" By the token, that he's come from beyond 
seas." 

The good woman trembled, she knew the 
token well. It was her Sandy's own brother 
come back from foreign service as a soldier in 
Frpnce, a profligate brother, whose wild ways 
had vexed her good man's soul sorely. It would 
be a joyful ending to Christmastide for him — 
this wanderer's return. 

" Come in, Allan, and have a bite and a sup, 
for thou art the bearer of good tidings," were 
her words ; and the man entered with unfalter- 
ing step, ate, drank, and departed, while Sandy 
went to hasten his father. 

An excitement and joy circled through the 
little family ; it was God's rest day, yet it wouM 
be meet and right for the long-parted to meet, 
seeing it was the blessed season of meeting and 
reconciliation as well. The worthy couple went 
out into the gloaming, leaving Peggy and the 
two children on the fire-lit hearth, and John 
McDugald to shiver on in his cold prison-house 
a little longer — he may not venture down with 
the master away. Donald would be late with 
the sheep to-night, foddering and sheltering 
them; the house was very silent as the night 
came down. Hark i what was that striking 
upon the snow? A muffled sound, like the 
tramp of horses, ay, and the jingling of armour ! 
They were dashing in at the back gate, the 
yard was full of. tumult. 
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** My children, here are the soldiers ; reveal 
nothing for your lives — promise, baimies," said 
poor sorely-tried Peggy, rising, and gathering 
courage. 

There was no time for answer, they were 
bursting in upon them, fierce, stem, hard-look- 
ing, armed men. 

** Where have ye the traitorous heretic hid- 
den ?" spoke one, the leader. 

" We have no traitorous heretic here, but all 
honest folk; ye have leave to search the house/' 
replied Peggy, with the calmness of despera- 
tion. 

"Ye lie. Tell the truth, little one, and out 
with the secret ; " this last was addressed to Jean, 
standing at her aunt's side. 

"I may no' tell secrets, if I know them," 
lisped the white-faced child. 

"Ah! well, we're on the right track, we'll 
run the fox to earth," quoth he, the fierce, war- 
like leader, and in swept more and more of his 
comrades. Under cover of their entrance, 
Sandy, with sudden inspiration, sped away up 
the dark old stairs. 

" Lead the way," shouted he, the commander, 
to Peggy, gnawing his sword hilt. 

" Go, child, go, and let them explore all " — 
Peggy was faint and sick, her legs refused to 
carry her. 

Poor little Jean tripped on before them, a 
small, white snowflake, in her simple dress of 
homespun — but brave, very brave. Meanwhile, 
Sandy had sped up-stairs, and burst into the 
secret closet, opening behind mother's old, 
gloomy-looking bedstead. He shut to the 
door and barred it, planting himself against it, 
to guard it with his boyish strength. 

" Flee ! Flee ! They are below— the soldiers 
— through the trap-door, before they come," so 
he cried breathlessly. 

"And Peggy ?" said the hunted man. 

"Safe," panted the boy, "Flee! flee for 
your life 1 " 

" When they persecute you in one city flee ye 
to another," thought John McDugald, as if to 
reassure himself with his Master's own words. 
He mounted to the trap-door in the roof. 



" Farewell, brave boy ; the God of the Covenant 
bless thee and thine," came down in benediction, 
then he was without, with the quiet Christmas 
stars. 

Poor little Jean, a mite among giants, going 
here and there, leadmg the way, a candle in her 
hand ! They were leaving her mother's room — 
when, ha ! what was that ? The old drapery of 
the bed slightly disarranged. The quick eyes 
of the soldiers espied it, they saw the secret 
door, they were beating upon it with their 
swords. At last bolts and bars were burst 
asunder, Sandy stood before them, with pale, 
afinghted face. 

"Where is the heretic ye are hiding?" asked 
the foremost of the band. 

"I am hiding no heretic," said the heroic 
boy. Jean stood among them, regarding her 
brother, like a ruffled dove. 

" Then what are ye doing here ? " 

" May I not do aught I like in my fsither's 
house?" 

"No, not shelter heretics and proscribed 
persons." 

** I am sheltering none." 

" The bird has escaped — see ! " and one 
pointed with his sword to the trap-door. 

"Whither has he fled?" the soldier's hand 
was on the boy's shoulder. 

"I know not" — yet why did he blush and 
shrink? 

Jean's heart sank within her as she noted his 
embarrassment. Was he telling a lie, she ques- 
tioned. 

" You can give a shrewd guess ? " said one, 
and the boy answered, " Yes." 

"Then you shall lead us thither." 

They dragged him down the stairs. Oh! 
where was his father? Would that he had told 
him of their meeting with Allan on the night 
before; only the night before, when it seemed 
weeks, nay, years ago. Yes, would that he had 
told him and not trusted to his own judgment, 
and thought it wisest to keep a secret all to 
himself. He heard a low wail from Jean as 
they bore him away; he caught a sight of his Aunt 
Peggy, standing in the kitchen, pale and with 
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her hands clasped ; then he was swung up in 
front of one of the soldiers on his horse, and 
away they galloped. 

" Now which way, young sneak ?" they ques- 
tioned him, but the lad was silent. 

" All in good time,'* said they, and laughed 
uproariously. 

On the snowy road, hard by the village, they 
met Allan. 

''Any luck?" he questioned, and the leader 
grumbled — 

** No, we haven't," and pointed to the boy. 
" We have our guide with us. Now young- 
ster, speak," he commanded ; " which way lies 
our man?" 

" I told you I didn't know, but you'll not 
believe me," pleaded poor Sandy, trembling yet 
resolved, as the soldier shook him. 

"If he says no you may believe him," 
answered Allan. 

" He's fled to Donald, and is hiding among the 
sheep. I know his little game." 

" Is he with this Donald ? " asked the boy's 
captor, giving him another shake. 

" If you think so, it may be right ; he never 
told me where he was going," said Sandy. 

" Well, what did he say ?— tell us that." 

" * When they persecute you in one city flee 
ye to another ; * he spoke these words, I know," 
returned the boy, the holy command ringing out 
into the listening, brooding evening, like a re- 
frain of a triumph song. 

" And what besides ? " 

"He blessed me." 

" Bah ! the usual cant. Well, whither away, 
good Allan?" 

"To Donald and the sheep," spoke the 
farmer's unfaithful servant. But Sandy was 
thinking of a certain cave in the far hillside — 
Duff's Cave — ^whither his father had taken him, 
not so many weeks ago, and bade him observe 
it well ; and thither the boy's instinct told him 
the poor fugitive might be fleeing, only he was 
not sure. 

His head swam, he was glad to hear them 
Uking Allan's suggestion; it seemed that 
God was on his side, as his ears caught 



the words as in a dream, "Then thither we 
will away." 

Ah ! that would take them in a contrary 
direction away from Duff''s Cave. He felt himself 
tossed from the horse, with the words, " Go, 
you little cub 1 " 

He lay half-stunned upon the snow till the 
sounds of the receding party died away on the 
night air, then he arose and sped homeward. 
Surely the Lord had wrought him a great deliver- 
ance. At home he found Peggy and Jean nestling 
together on the kitchen hearth, weeping bitterly. 
They gathered him to them as he went in. His 
tale was soon told. Then Peggy put the trem- 
bling question — 

" Sandy, dost dare to go to Duflf's Cave to- 
night with a blanket and provisions ? for I fear 
me he will e'en perish of cold there." 

Dufl''s Cave ! Then it was as he had surmised. 

" Ay, Aunt Peggy, I can dare," he answered, 
and thought of that striking verse his father had 
read, but a few hours before as it were, " They 
loved not . their lives unto the death." He 
thought also of Him who has set us such an 
example of a great outpouring of love and self- 
sacrifice, of Him whose birthday was closing so 
tumultuously for them all. 

" And I — I could dare. Aunt Peggy," lisped 
Jean, strong in sisterly love. " I would like to 
go with Sandy." 

" I must e'en keep the home," said the sorely 
tried maiden, whose lover was in such dire need, 
as she procured the coarse blanket and pro- 
visions with feverish haste. 

" And what message shall I give him ? " ques- 
tioned Sandy, as they stood at the door ready 
to start. 

" Tell him," said Peggy, amid choking tears, 
'' tell him that it is still peace on earth with me, 
and may it abide with him in the dreary house 
of his pilgrimage as a bond between us two." 
She strained them to her and kissed them, 
then they went out into the starlight, as that 
other wanderer had gone out before. 

Well, Duff's Cave was reached by the two 
children in due time, its solitary inmate received 
the blanket and provisions, and blessed them in 
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the name of the Lord — then unmolested they 
returned home. Here they found their parents 
returned. Allan had but deceived them — 
so as to get them out of the house, and thus 
make the expected capture more easy and 
secure. No one wanted them at Kirkcrombie, 
their walk thither had been but a bootless 
journey after all And Donald, coming in later, 
told them of the soldiers' visit to him among the 
sheep pens, and how he had sent them on their 
way; as by inspiration, without falsehood or 
prevarication. He never knew how it had hap- 
pened. Surely the Lord had wrought a great 
deliverance for them, whereof they were glad. 
But teas it deliverance ? they asked each other, 
sitting on the cosy hearth, and hearkening for 
the dr^ad thiM bfhorses* hoofs on tHfc snow and 
the ring of attfebiir.^ Was it ddiverance for him, 
the lone outsid&r at'DuflPs Cave? They could 
but trust in and pray to the God of their fore- 
fathers, the God who, by the gift of His son, has 
declared that no good thing will He withhold 
from his needy people. And surely this was a 
good thing which they craved, the life of a dear 
fellow-soldier in the struggle of life. Truly, the 
rest on high was the greatest good for him — 
and yet they craved the life of unrest for him, 
in their pitiful human clinging to loved ones. 

Sandy told that night, as they thus sat and 
kept their anxious vigil, of their meeting with 
Allan the night before, as he watched the house, 
andof his remarks and questions during his ser- 
vitude at the farm. Ah! they were convinced 
now that he had acted -ias a spy there and as an 
informer. 

" Lean not unto thine own understanding, 
my son ; thy silence last night well-nigh cost a 
worthy man his life ; while, had we been pre- 
pared — ^ah ! well, self-sufficiency is not much 
to trust to, but our- sufficiency is of God," 
said the farmer. " Still, thou hast wrought a 
great work to-night, thou and our wee Jean ; 
may the God of our fathers and • the blessed 
Covenant enable ye both to hold ye still in His 
ways, which though often rough and stormy, are 
aye ways of pleasantness and paths of peace.'' 

** Ay," said old Donald, " we are even like 



them of old, troubled, perplexed, and cast down, 
but not in despair ; it is e'en peace on earth 
with us, as it were in the midst of strife ; and I 
doubt me not that the same blessed ending of the 
angels' song is ringing in the ears of our brother 
in Duff's Cave — ' Peace on earth, good- will to 
men.' Can ye say that last, children, e'en 
though men rise up against us, and would swal- 
low us up?" 

'' I shall hate Allan 1 " said hot-tempered Sandy. 

" Nay, my lad, that savours not of the spirit 
of Christmasride," said the elder Sandy. 

"Would ye tell us to love him, father?" 
questioned the boy. 

" Nay, not I, but One greater. 'Love your 
enemies, bless them that curse yoo^ do good to 
them that hate you, and pray for them which 
despitefully use you and persecute you,' said He 
who loved his enemies even unto the death."* 

A hush, as of a mighty peace, fell upon the 
little group ; there seemed to be a great gather- 
ing up of strength, courage, and love going on 
within them all Then, as one star after another 
rose and began to sink in the heaven, and no 
alarm nor disturbance came to them from with- 
out, they put out the fire and went to bed. 

And the fugitive at Duff's Cave remained un- 
molested and undisturbed ; long months did he 
tarry there hidden away, tended and ministered 
to by the children, as by a miracle, amid irost 
and snow, Christmas love, Christmas self-sacri- 
fice making them strong and very courageous. 
Ay, and a work of Christmas, foigiveness was 
given them to do, for Allan — poor false-heaited, 
faulty Allan! — fell sick, and lay nigh to death's 
door in the village. His father and mo&er 
were poor, almost lacking daily bread ; and this 
was a time of want and penury. Who would 
or could feed and tend the sick man who had 
been treacherous to the master he had served? 
Not those to whom he had given his hand to do 
evil. 

" We will go down to him if you will send us, 
mother, with strengthening brose," said wee 
Jean, one crisp, cold, early spring morning, as 
they all gathered round the fire and talked of 
John McDugald, about to embark for a foreign 
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land, and this Allan, his enemy, lying so lonely 
and poor on his sick-bed. 

" Ay/' said Donald, " * I was an hungered and 
ye gave me meat, I was sick and ye visited me.' " 

And Jean's heart throbbed with a great joy 
that night as she lay down to rest, because of 
the blessed words, and of the morrow, when she 
and Sandy would go down to the village and 
humbly make true, as it were, for themselves 
the glorious assertion. 

" I was minded to harm and trouble ye, but 
ye are minded to do me good," said poor con- 
sdence-stricken Allan, as they knelt by his com- 
fortless bed. 

''We are minded to have peace on earth, 

good-will toward men, as if— as if '* Small 

Jean's northern tongue faltered over the words. 

"As if' twere Christmas all the year," spoke 
Sandy, supplying the words. 



" Peggy, it is peace on earth, amid strife and 
this terrible parting, with longings innumerable," 
whispered John McDugald, that same night, as 
they all bade him farewell, in darkness and 
secrecy, at Duff's Cave. 

"Aye peace, John — aye peace and good- 
will," murmured the maiden. 

" And may the Lord give ye Christmas light 
and joy all your lives through, my bairns, for all 
ye have done for me," said he solemnly, lapng 
his hands on the children's heads. 

And, years after, when the long strife was 
overpast and John McDugald returned to 
claim Peggy for his bride, wee Jean, grown a 
comely maiden, whispered to him, amid happy 
tears — 

" It has been aye Christmas light, joy, and 
peace, John McDugald," while Sandy added, in 
his deep, strong voice — 

** And good-will to men." 



CHRISTMAS CANDLES. 
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\X7ITHIN a certain country the great moun- 
^ ^ tain rises as a watch-tower on the frontier. 
The wild glens and inhospitable forest deeps are 
visited only by storm clouds blown up from the 
western plains, when even the sky is hidden 
from the desert haunts which receive the pour- 
mg waters; but the crystal springs, bubbling 
and flowing, unite at the foot of the mountain 
and form an untroubled lake. 

Years and years ago there was a- fisherman's 
cabin on the shore, built of wood and humbly 
thatched ; not far from it, on the brow of the 
hill, stood a lordly edifice, granite-walled and 
metal-roofed, called the Gun Lodge. The 
cabin was inhabited by a fisherman and his boy, 
while the lodge every autumn rang with hounds 
and huntsmen, when its lord brought thither a 
lawless company of lords and ladies for the wild 
chase, in his forests, of deer and boar. 
These were evil days at the castle, when the 



butler swore between the wine casks, the cook 
cursed the victuals, and the keepers flung oaths 
to the hounds; while lords and ladies sitting 
at cards gambled away the time between the 
hunt. The weather-cocks went groaning in their 
sockets, the cats crept miauling along the turret- 
eaves, as the fitful wind swept the passages, 
slamming doors and howling through chimneys 
— these indeed were evil days. But on the elm 
over the entrance two magpies kept house. 
There were drinking and shouting beyond raid- 
night, when the company retired and the ser- 
vants finished their bowls ; after which silence 
sat brooding, till dawn roused the heavy sleepers, 
and a wild halloo ushered in the chase. Sun- 
day was unknown at the castle, which harboured 
neither chapel nor chaplain ; they would have 
naught of the Lord's Day and were strangers to 
His service. 
Things were different in the cabin by the 
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' The silver moon bad risen upon the liike.'* 



lake. At evening, when the fire had burned 
low on the wintry hearth, and the silver moon 
had risen upon the lake, a hymn was sung 
beneath the thatch, a prayer would rise, followed 
by the hush of folded wings when daily work is 
done. The fisherman and his son slept peacefully 
till their goats awoke in the shed close by, when 
the boy would lead them out, himself following 
his father to the lake, and the two were never 
more noisy than the waves knocking against the 
sides of their fishing-boat, as it went gliding over 
the rippling waters. 

The old fisherman turned but unwillingly to 
the lodge. He was a God-fearing man and his 



soul recoiled from the wickedness he saw there. 
It seemed to him as if amid the noise of their 
lawless pleasure, the laughter of the Evil One 
could be heard, preparing to gather in the har- 
vest of his realm below. 

The boy used to go up with his father, helping 
him to carry the fish, but the old man left him 
outside while by himself he took the fine trout 
to the kitchen ; " for," said he, " my heart will no 
longer respond to this music, but the feet of my 
Toni are easily beguiled." 

Yet once on a Christmas-Eve, the lady of 
the castle called the boy as she saw him 
waiting by the gate, and giving him a golden 
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coin she said, " Toni, there will be dancing to- 
night in the great banqueting hall ; run to the 
town for waxen candles— we must light up the 
place, and the errand boy has been bitten as he 
helped feeding the dogs." 

Toni asked his father's leave and went across 
the hills to the little town beyond. There had 
been no snow as yet. The tom-tits chirped 
merrily in the branches, and the grey-lichened 
rocks caught the sunbeams between the leafless 
trees. Things looked happy, and the grocer 
too was kindly disposed. Packing up the long 
white tapers, he added three little ones, red and 
blue, saying, " These are for yourself, Toni, and 
a merry Christmas-Eve when you bum them to- 
night. Here also is a gingerbread cake for 
you and your father. When the people at the 
lodge are gone, he may find customers here for 
his fish — myself, not to mention his Reverence, 
who will like them, I know*" 

Toni rejoiced over his Christmas gift, and 
although his way back was up-hill, he reached 
the lodge a full half-hour sooner than the first 
part of his journey to the grocer's would have 
led one to expect. The lady was pleased with 
his speedy return, and ordered the butler to give 
him a silver penny and a bottle of home-brew 
besides. He took them all home to his father. 

Now the old man would have liked to save 
the candles, burning them one by one. But 
Toni was of opinion that Christmas came but 
once a year, and that in honour of the dear Lord 
bom that night one might do even more than 
this ; so he put up his three candles, red and 
blue, and the cabin had never been so bright 
before. He snuffed them with his fingers, which 
were hardened by toil, and the father rever- 
ently read the first and second of St. Luke, 
after which they gave thanks, opening their bottle 
and dividing the gingerbread cake between them. 

On the low seat before the cabin, where the 
fisher would mend his nets, in the stilly moon- 
light an angel was sitting. The night was frosty, 
but angels are of other make than we ; they do 
their work even amid ice-caves where sun and 
rooon have fled before the breath of the north. 
"^0 the angel^ command had been given to 



watch over the fisherman's house, and he had 
come through the sky and forest to the humble 
hut where he now stood. He had not asked 
why, nor could he see much to be guarded, for 
if the cabin held a few things which moth or 
rust might corrupt, there certainly was nothing 
for thieves to steal. The sky also was clear, 
storms were asleep, and the lake a silvery calm. 
Hosts of stars sparkled in its reflection, while 
in the distance the lights of the banqueting-hall 
gleamed through the night. The cabin was 
hushed, the ashes had sunk low on the hearth, 
there seemed quiet everywhere and no fear of 
danger. But angels are obedient and ask no 
Why. He before the cabin said within himself: 
" I know not what should be guarded here, but 
the Lord knoweth, who hath sent me." 

Meanwhile the Evil One went his round of the 
world, looking for rest and finding none, feeling 
stifled and turned out everywhere. Wherever 
he passed a church there went up a " Glory to 
God in the highest, on earth peace, good-will 
toward men;" wherever he looked through a 
window there was Christmas joy, innocent babes 
dreaming of golden angels, and t|ie mothers 
singing hymns with the little ones ; wherever he 
peered into a public-house it was empty and 
bare, an abode for owls only — even he trembled 
at the staring loneliness. His mind misgave 
him, he turned and fled ; on the wings of the 
North wind he rode up the valley to hide his 
confusion in the nethermost clefts of the Arber. 
Not far from the cabin he alighted, grovelling in 
darkness; when lo! turning a cofner, he be- 
held the lights and flitting shadows of the 
banqueting-hall, and was filled with unholy joy. 
" Here I remain, for as sure as I am Belial, the 
lights up there are burning for me!" Nor 
would he pass the angel by the cottage without 
asserting himself. 

"Friend," said he, ^^ whose lights^ think you, 
bum longest y thine or mifie f " 

" The Lord knoweth," replied the angel, and 
continued his watch in the night. 

Belial entered the Godless hall ; his unseen 
presence was among them in the heating in- 
fluences of the wine quickening the throbbing 
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' lie bad come through the sky and the forest." 



pulse, and the music which filled their ears. The 
dancers went whirling, as dry leaves sweep in 
eddies before the storm. And the Evil One 
kept trimming the lights, he would have them 
bum longer by far than those in the cabin, and 



the servants had no thoughts but the pleasures 
of the evening. They were busy every one of 
them ; those who served not stood staring 
through the doors at the company within. The 
head-keeper alone, nowise wanted up-stairs^ went 
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his silent way through the great cellar which 
spread beneath the castle. Even Satan did not 
think of him, an old friend being easily over- 
looked in company, and Satan was more than 
usually busy that night. 

The old tippler had long been curious to . 
know what wines were laid apart in the small 
vault beyond the great cellar, and separated 
from it by an inviting doorway. A better oppor- 
tunity for satisfying his curiosity could scarcely 
be found; taking a light from the forsaken 
kitchen, he possessed himself of the butler's keys 
and went below. His light, an open lamp, 
burned dim, but there was spirit enough in the 
cellars; he poured a quantity on the burning 
wick, and the bluish flame lit up the granite 
walls about him. There was a score of small 
casks in the vault he had come to explore ; the 
drunkard eyed them keenly, and with unsteady 
hands he rolled one of them to the front, bored 
a hole and inserted a straw to taste the precious 
issue. But no wine came forth ; a black stream 
of powder only went flowing and gradually 
rising into a little heap on the floor. These 
casks had lain untouched since the great war, 
their contents not being fit for the guns of more 
recent times. 

The keeper stood gazing, but not for long ; a 
gust of wind through the door carried a spark 
from the burning wick, which fell on the powder 
before him. 

And the angel by the cabin saw the metal 
roof of the castle burst asunder, making way 
for a column of smoke, a dull crash thundering 
through the valley. He knew now why he had 
been sent to watch over those who were his 
Lord*s. There was work for him indeed to 
save the cabin from the great destruction, and 
had he not spread his wings as a hen guarding 
her brood, the terrible explosion would have 



hurled the little house beside the castle into the 
lake. The fisher and his child had heard the 
crash and rushed from the door; they saw 
the awful column rising, tottering, sinking, and 
the waters closing again, in horror. Where the 
castle had been, nought remained but blackened 
walls and ghastly moonbeams gliding amid the 
ruins. The lights had vanished, death only 
spoke from the silence left behind. The fisher- 
man and his boy bent their heads, giving thanks 
to the Lord who had kept them in darkness ; 
and putting out their candles they were at 
peace beneath the shadow of His wing. 

Some months after, when the water fowl sat 
on her nest in the reeds, relations of the family 
of Haldenstein came to examine the ruins. But 
although everything had remained as it had fallen 
in the dread night (the fisherman would not for 
worlds have touched a stone) they found neither 
gold nor silver, nor any of the things which had 
adorned the rich man's house. They made up 
for their disappointment over a satisfactory dish 
of the fisherman's trout, and as little Toni 
brought them a basket of strawberries, freshly 
gathered, they said to him, " We will give you 
what you may find, either on the spot above, or 
in the lake beneath; but remember us when 
you give thanks." 

And Toni indeed searched many a time, but 
never a treasure did he find. After many years 
only, when the old net was wearing out and a 
new one needed, it so happened that a silver 
plate or spoon was fished ashore, which he sold 
in the little town beyond the hill, buying hemp 
instead. The old fisherman was gone, but 
Toni was the old man over again, and with his 
faithful wife trudged, as his father had done 
before him, into the neighbouring town, where 
he found a market for his eggs and fish, and the 
respect and love of many simple hearts. 
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Toni and his wife trudging to market. 
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